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In  justice  to  Mrs.  Moodie,"dt  is  right  tO'State  that 

being  still  resident  in  the  far-west  of  Canada^  she 

has  not  been  able  to  superintend  this  work  whilst 

passing  through  the  press.     From  this  circumstance 

some  verbal  mistakes    and    oversights    may  have 

occurred,   but  the  greatest  care    has  been  taken 

to  avoid  them. 

Although  well  known  as  an  authoress  in  Canada, 

and  a  member  of  a   family  which  has    enriched 

■  ( 
English  literature  with  works  of  very  high  popularity, 

Mrs.  Moodie  is  chiefly  remembered  in  X^a  country 
by  a  volume  of  Poems  published  in  1831,  under  her 
maiden  name  of  Susanna  Strickland.  During  the 
rebellion  in  Canada,  her  loyal  lyrics,  prompted  by 
strong  affection  for  her  native  country,  were  cir- 
culated and  sung  throughout  the  colony,  and  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  in  rousing  an  enthusiastic 
feeling  in  favour  of  law  and  order.  Another  of  her 
lyrical  compositions,  the  charming  Sleigh  Song, 
printed  m  the  pfesenf  work,  voT.  i.  p.  147,  has  been^ 
extremely  popular  in  Canada.    The  warmth  of  feeling 
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which  beams  through  every  line,  and  the  touching 
truthfulness  of  its  details,  won  for  it  a  reception 
there  as  universal  as  it  was  favourable. 

The  glowing  narrative  of  personal  incident  and 
suffering  which  she  gives  in  the  present  work,  will 
no  doubt  attract  general  attention.  It  would  be 
difiGicult  to  point  out  delineations  of  fortitude  under 
privation,  more  interesting  or  more  pathetic  than 
those  contained  in  her  second  volume. 


LoNDOMi^ 

January  22,  1852. 
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In    most    instances,    emigration    is    a    matter    of 
necessity,  not  of  choice ;  and  this  is  more  especially 
true  of  the  emigration  of  persons  of  respectable  con- 
nections, or  of  any  station  or  position  in  the  world. 
Few  educated  persons,  accustomed  to  the  refinements 
and  luxuries  of  Europep  society,  ever  willingly  re- 
linquish those    advantages,  and    place  themselves 
beyond  the  protective  influence  of  the  wise  and 
revered  institutions  of  their  native  land,  without  the 
pressure  of  some  urgent  cause.    Emigration  m^y, 
indeed,  generally  be  regarddto.  an  act  of  severtf 
duty,  performed  at  the  exp^  of  persoiial  enjoy- 
■   ment)  and  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  local 
.attachments  which  stamp  the  scenes  amid  which  our 
.  childhood  grew,  in  imperishable  characters  upon  the 
heart.    Nor  is  it  imtil  adversity  has  pressed  sorely 
upon  the  proud  and  wounded  spirit  of  the  well- 
educated  sons  and  daughters  of  old  but  impoverished 
families,  that  they  gird  lip  the  loins  of  the  mind,  and 
urm  themselves  with  fortitude  to  meet  and  dare  the 


heart-breaking*  conflict. 
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The  ordinary  motives  for  the  emigration  of  Buch 
persons  may  be  summed  up  in  a  tew  brief  words  ;— 
the  emigrant's  hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  and 
of  escaping  from  the  vulgar  sarcasms  too  often  hurled 
at  the  less  wealthy  by  thp  ^urse-proud,  common- 
place people  of  the  world.    But  there  is  a^higher  . 
motive  still,  which  has  its  origin  in  that  lovp  ^ 
independence  which  springs  up  spontaneously  in  the 
breasts  of  the  high-souled  chiyren  of  a  glorious  land. 
They  cannot  labour  in  a  menial  capacity  in  the 
counfry  wher^  they  were  bom  ^nd  educated^^o  com- 
mand.   They  can  trace  no  difference  between  them- 
selves and  the  more  fortunate  individuals  of  a  race 
whose  blood  warms  their  veins,  and  whose  name  they 
bear.    TJie  want  of  wealth  alone  placesim  impassable 
barrier  between  them  and  the  more  favoured  off- 
spring of  the  same  parent  stock;    and  they  gof  forth 
to  make  for  themselves  a  new  name  and  to  find 
another  country,  to  forget  the  past  and  to  live  in 
the  future,  to  exult  in  the  prospect  of  their  children 
being  free  and  the  latid  of  their  adoption  great. 

The  choice  of  the  country  to  which  they  devote 
their  talents  and  energies  depends  less  upon  their 
pecuniary  means  than  upon  Ijhe  fancy  of  the  emigrant 
or  the  popularity  of  a  name.  From  the  year  1826 
to  1829,  Australia  and  the  Swan  River  were  all  the 
rage.  No  other  portions  of  the  habitable  globe  were 
deemed  worthy  of  notice.  These  were  the  JSl  J)orados 
ahd  lands  of  Goshen  to  which  aU  respectable  emigrants 
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eagerly  flocked:  Disappointment,  •  as  «  matter  of 
course,  followed  their  high-raised  exi^ectations.  Many 
of  the  racist  sanguine  of  these  advewirers  returned 
to  their  native  shores  in  ^  worse  condition  than 
^  wh^n'  the^  lefT  them. "  In  183Q,  '^the  great  tidg^of 
'emigration  flowed  WestwardT^  Canada,  became  the 
great  land-mark  for  the  rich  in  hope  and  poor 
in  purse.'  PubUc  newspapers  and  private  letters 
Hieemed  with  the  unheard-of  advantages  to  be, 
derived  from  a^  settlement  \n  <hi§  highly-favoured 
region. 

Its  salubrious  climate,  its  fertile  soil,  commercial 
advantages,  great  wjiter  privileges,  its  proximity  to 
the  mother'  country,  and  last,  not  leaSt-,  its  almost 
totafexemption  from  taxation — that  bugbear  which 
keeps  hpnest  John  Bull  in  a  state  "of  constaik 
•ferment — ^were  tjie  theme  of  evei^  tongue,  and 
lauded  beyond  all  praise.  The  general  interest, 
once  excited,  was  industriqusly  kept  alive  by 
pamphlets,  published  by  interested  parties,  which 
prominently  set  forth  all  the  good  to,  be  derived 
from  a  settlement  in  the  Backwoods  of  Canadal 
while  they  carefully  conc'ealed  the  toil  and  hard- 
ship to  be  endured  in  order  to  secirre  these 
advantages.,  They  told  of  lands'  yielding,  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  tney  said  nothing  of  the 
years  when,  these  lands,  with  the  mo^JJ, careful 
— T—xtiMvatioti,  w&nid  barely  retpm  fifteen  j  when  rust 
and   smut, .  engendered  by    the  vicinity  of  \damp 
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over-hanging  woods,  would  i^aat  tKe  fruits  of  the 
poor  emigrant's  labour,  and  almost  deprive  him  of 
bread.     They  talked  of  log   houses   to   be  raised 
^   m  a  smgle  day,  by  the  generous  exertions  of  friends 
and    neighbours,    but  they  never    ventured  upon 
a  picture    of    the  .disgusting  scenes  of  riot  and 
low  debauchery  exhibited  during   the  'raising,  or 
upon  a  description  of  the  dwellings  when   raised 
^  -dens  of  dirt  and  misery,  which  would,  in  manv 
instances,  be  sh^rtfed  by  an  English  pig-sty.    The 
necessaries   of  life  were  described,  as    inestimably 
cheap;  but  they  forgot  to  add  that  in  remote  bush 
settlements,  often  twenty  miles  from  a  market  town 
and  some  of  them  even  that  distance  from   the' 
nearest  dweUing,    the   necessaries  of  life,   which 
^    would  be  deemed    indispensable  to  the  European 
could  not  be  procured  at  all,  or,  if  obtained,  could 
only  be  so  by  sending  a  man  and  team  through  a 
blazed  forest  road,-a  process  far  too  expensive  for 
frequent  repetition.  ,  / 

Oh,  ye  dealers  in  wild  lands-ye  speculators  in 
the  folly  and  crednUty  of  your  fellow  men-what  a  ^ 
mass  of  misery,  and  of  misrepresentation  productive 
of  that  miseiy,  have  ye  not  to  answer  for !  You 
had  your  acres  to  seU,  and  wh^tt  to  you  were 
-r.  the  worn-down  frames  and  broken  hearts  of  the  ^ 
»  infefcH^ted  purchasers  ?  The  pubKc  believed  the 
jkssMe  sMemenU  yott  inade  witb  s^^ 


ness,  and  men  pf  all  grades  rushed  to  hear  your 
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hired  orators    declaim    upon  the  blessings  to  be 
obtained  by  the  clearers  of  the  wilderness. 

Men  who  had  been  hopeless  of  supporting  their 
families  in  comfort  and  independence  at  home, 
thought  that  they  had  only  to  come  out  to  Canada 
to  make  their  fortunes ;  almost  even  to  realise  the 
story  told  in  the  nursery/of  the  sheened  oxen  that 
ran  about  the  streets,  ready  roasted,  and  with  knives 
and  forks  upon  their  ba^jks.  They  were  made  to 
believe  that  if  it  did  not  actually  rain  gold,  that 
precious  metal  could  be  obtained,  as  is  now  stated 
of  California  and  Australia,  by  stooping  to  pick  it  up. 

The  infection  became  general.    A  Canada  mania 
pervaded  the  middle  ranks  of  British  society;  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  for  the  space  of  three  or 
four  years  landed  upon  these  shores.    A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  higher  class  were  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  with  their  familie?f— a  class  perfectly  unfit- 
ted by  their  previous  habits  and  education  for  con- 
tending with  the  stem  realities  of  emigrant  life. 
The  hand  that  has  long  held  the  sword,  and  been 
accustomed  to  receive  implicit  obedience  from  those 
under  its  control,  is  seldom  adapted  to  wield  the  spade 
and  guide  the  plough,  or  try  its  strength  against  the 
stubborn  trees  of  the  forest.    Nor  will  such  persons 
submit  cheerfully  to  the  saucy  familiarity  of  servants, 
who,  republicans  in  spirit,  think  themselves  as  good 
as  their  employers.    Too  many  of  these  brave  and 
honourable  men  were  easy  dupes  to  the  dfesigning 
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land-speculators.  Not  having  counted  the  cost,  but 
only  looked  upon  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  held 
up  to  their  admiring  gaze,  they  fell  easily  into  the 
snares  of  their  artful  seducers. 

To  prove  their  zeal  as  colonists,  they  were  induced 
to  purchase  large  tracts  of  wild  land  in  remote  and 
unfavourable  situations.  This,  while  it  impove- 
rished and  often  proved  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate 
immigrant,  possessed  a  double  advantage  to  the 
seller.  He  obtained  an  exorbitant  price  for  the 
land  which  he  actually  sold,  while  the  residence  of 
a  respectable  settler  upon  the  spot  greatly  enhanced 
the  value  and  price  of  all  oth^r  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  is  not  by  such  instruments  as  those  I  have 
j^st  mentioned,   that  Providence    works  when    it 
would  reclaim  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  and 
make  them  subservient  to  the  wants  and  happiness 
of  its  creatures.     The  Great  Father  of  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men  knows  the  arm  which  whole- 
some labour  from  infancy  has  made  strong,  the 
nervdJ  which   have  become    iron  by  patient  en- 
durance, by  exposure  to  weather,  coarse  fare,  and 
rude  shelter;  and  he  chooses  such,  to  send  forth 
into  the  forest  to  hew  out  the  rough  paths  for  the 
advance  of  civilisation.    These  men  become  wealthy 
and  prosperous,  and  form  the  bones  and  sinews  of  a 


great  and  rising  country.    Thefr  labour  is  wealth, 
not   exhaustion;    it    produces    independence    and 
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content,  not  home-sickness  and  despair.  What  the* 
Backwoods  of  Canada  are  to  the  industrious  and^ 
ever^to-be-honoured  sons  of  honest  poverty,  and 
what  they  are  to  the  refined  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, these  simple  sketches  will  endeavour  to  por- 
tray. They  are  drawn  principally  from  my  own 
experience,  during  a  sojourn  of  nineteen  years  in 
the  colony. 

In  order  to  diversify  my  subject,  and  make  it  as 
amusmg  as  possible,  I  have  between  the  sketches 
introduced  a  few  small  poems,  all  written  during  my 
residence  in  Canada,  and  descriptive  of  the  country. 

In  this  pleasing  task  I  have  been  assisted  by  my 
husband,  J.  W.  Dunbar  Moodie,  author  of  "  Ten 
Years  in  South  Africa. 

Belleville,  Upper  Canada. 
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— * — 

Canada,  the  blest— the  free  t 
With  prophetic  glance,  I  see 
"^fflona  of  thy  future  glory. 
Giving  to  the  world's  great  story 
A  page,  with  mighty  i^eaiiing  fraught. 
That  asks  a  wider  range  of  thought 
Borne  onward  on  the  wings  of  Time, 
I  trace  thy  future  course  sublime ; 
And  feel  my  anxious  lot  grow  bright. 
While  musing  on  the  glorious  sight ; — 
Yea,  my  heart  leaps  up  with  glee 
To  haU  thy  noble  destiny  ! 


?i 


Even  now  thy  sons  inherit 
All  thy  British  mother's  spirit 
Al^  1  no  child  of  l^ndage  thou ; 
With  her  blessing  on  thy  brow. 
And  her  deathless,  old  renown 
CircJiag  thee  with  freedom's  crown. 
And  her  love  within  thy  heart, 
Well  may'st  thou  perform  thy  part, 
And  to  coming  years  proclaim 
Thou  art  worthy  of  her  name. 
Home  of  the  homeless  I— friend  to  all 
Who  8t;dB»-ea  tfak  e>rtiily;faidli''== 
On  thy  bosom  sickly  care 
Quite  fot^gets  hw  squalid  lair ; 
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Gaunt  famine,  ghastly  poverty 

Before  thy  gracious  aspect  fly. 

And  hopes  long  crush'd,  grow' bright  again, 

And,  smiling,  point  to  hill  and  plain. 

By  thy  winter's  stainless  snow. 
Starry  heavens  of  purer  glflw, 
Glorious  summers,  fervid,  bright, 
Baskmg  in  one  blaze  of  light;        * 
By  thy  fair,  salubrious  clime ; 
\     By  thy  scenery  sublime ; 
\  By  tl^i;  mountains,  streams,  and  woods  ; 

By  thy  everlasting*  floods  ; 

If  greatness  dwells  beneath  the  skies, 

Thou  to  greatness  shalt  arise  ! 

Nations  old,  and  empires  vast. 
From  the  earth  had  darkly  pass'd 
,    Ere-^^ose  the  fair  auspicious  mom 

When  aiou,  the  last,  not  least,  wast  bom. 

Through  the  desert  solitude 

Of  trackless  waters,  ftjrests  rude. 

Thy  guardian  angel  sent  a  cry 
.    Alljubilant  of  victory  I 

"  Joy,"  she  cried,  "  to  th'  untill'd  earth, 

Let  her  joy  in  a  mighty  nation's  birth,—     , 

Night  from  the  land  has  pass'd  away, 
The  desert  ba8ks*in  noon  of  day. 
Joy,  to  the  millen  wilderness, 
I  come,  her  gloomy  shades  to  bless. 
To  bid  the  bear  and  wild-cat  yield 
Theiir  savage  haunts  to  town  and  field. 
Joy,  to  stout  hearts  and  willing  hands, 
That  win  a  right  to  thes^  broad  lands,' 
And  reap  the  fruit  of  honest  toil, 
Lords  of  the  rich,  abundant  soil. 


"Joy,  to  the  sons  of  waij^,  who  groan 
In  lands  that  cannot  feed  their  own  • 
Apdaeek,  in  stenn,  determined  mo<4, 
Homes  in  the  land  of  lake  and  wood. 
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And  leave  their  hearts'  young  hopes  behind, 
Friends  in  this  distant  world  to  find  ; 
Led  by  that  Qod,  who  from  His  throne 
Regards  the  poor  man's  stifled  moan. 
Like  one  awaken'd  from  the  dead. 
The  peasant  lifts  his  drooping  head. 
Nerves  his  strong  heart  and  sun-burnt  hand. 
To  win  a  portion  of  the  land, 
That  glooms  before  him  far  and  wide 
In  frowning  woods  and  surging  tide 
No  more  oppress'd,  no  more  a  slave, 
Here  freedom  dwells  beyond  the  wave. 


l' 
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"Joy,  to  those  hardy  sires  who  bore 
The  day's  first  hettt — their  toils  are  o'er ; 
Rude  fathers  of  this  rising  land. 
Theirs  was  a  mission  truly  grtlnd. 
Brave  peasants  whom  the  Father,  God, 
Sent  to  reclaim  the  stubborn  sod ; 
Well  they  perform'd  their  task,  and  won 
Altar  and  hearth  for  the  woodman's  son. 
Joy,  to  Canada's  unborn  heirs, 
A  deathless  heritage  is  theirs ; 
For,  sway'd  by  wise  and  holy  laws, 
Its  voice  shall  aid  the  world's  great  cause, 
Shall  plead  the  rights  of  man,  and  claim 
For  humble  worth  an  honest  name ; 
Shall  show  the  peasant-bom  can  be. 
When  call'd  to  action,  great  and  free. 
Like  fire,  within  the  flint  conceal'd. 
By  stem  necessity  reveal'd. 
Kindles  to  life  the  stupid  sod. 
Image  of  perfect  man  and  Gk>d. 
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'Joy,  to  thy  unborn  sons,  for  they 
Shall  hail  a  brighter,  purer  day ; 
When  peace  and  Christian  brotherhood 
Shall  form  a  stronger  tie  than  blood — 
And  commerce,  freed  from  tax  and  chain, 

.  Shall  build  a  bridge  o'er  earth  and  mainj 
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^Snd  man  shall  prize  the  wealth  of  mind. 
The  greatest  blessing  to  mankind ; 
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Tn.e  Christiana,  both  in  word  and  deed. 
Ready  in  virtue's  cause  to  bleed 
Against  a  world  combined  to  staLd. 
And  guar*  the  honour  of  the  land 

Joy,  to  the  earth,  when  this  shaU  be 
Tune  verges  on  eternity." 
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A  VISIT  TO  GROSSE  ISLE. 

AU. !  U»t  inAn't  ttern  spirit  e'er  should  miir 
A  scene  §0  pur©— «o  exquisite  M  this. 

The  dreadful  cholem  was    depopulating    Quebec 
and  Mo»teeal,  when  our  jMp  cast  anchor  off  Grosse 
We   on  t\e  SQth  of  Augaat,  1832,  and  we  were 
boarded  a  few  minutes  after  by  the  health-officers. 
Oi^  of  these  gentlemen-a    little,    shrivelled-up 
Frenchman-fiPom  his  solemn  aspect  and  attenuated 
K-  figure    would  have  nwde  no  bad  representative  of 
him  who  sat  upon  the  liale  horse.    He  was  the  only 
;   grave  Fren«^man  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  naturaUv 
enough  regw^ed  him  as  a  phenomenon.  Hiscompa- 
mon-a  fine-looking  fair-haired  Scotchman-though 
ahttle  cop^quential  in  his  manners,  looked  like 
one  who  m  his  own  person  could  combat  and  vAi- 
^  qu«h  aU  the  evils  which  flesh  is  heir  to.    Such  was 
the  contrast  hetwem^these  doctors,  ifairfeQrfonlr- 
have  fonned  very  good  embl«ms-one,  of  vigorous 
health  J  the  other,  of  hopeless  decay. 
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2         '  ROUOHi!»0  IT  IN  THE  BUSH. 

.Our  captain,    a  rud?,  blunt  north-country  sailor, 
possessing  certainly  not  n^ore  politeness  than  might 
be  expected  in  a  bear,  deceived  his  sprucely  dressed 
visitors  on  the  deck,  and,  with  very  little  courtesy.  / 
abniptly  bade   them   follow   him   down   into   the     | 

The  i>fficiiU8  were  no  sooner  seated,  than  glancing  ' 
hastily  round  the  place,  they  commenced  the  fol! 
lowing  dialogue :—  -  \ 

"From  what  port,  captain?"  ,      " 

Now,  the  captain  had  a  peculiar  language  of  his 
own,  from  which   he  commonly  expunged  all  the 
connecting  LnkB.     Small  words,  such  as  "and"  and     • 
t^e     he  contrived  t^spense  with  altogether. 
Scotl^d^8aile<|^Mm  por^  o'  Leith,  bound  for 
Quebec,    Montreal -general    cargo  -  seventy-two 
steerage    four  cabin,   passengers-brig,   ninety-tWo 
tons  burden,  crew  eight  hands."    Here  he  produced     " 
his  (^dentials,  a^d  handed  them  to  the  strangers. 
The  Scotchman  just  glanced  over  the  documents 
and  laid  them  on  the  table.    .  ' 

"  Had  you  a  good  passage  Dut  ?" 
"Tedious,  baffling  winds,  heav>  fogs, 
three  weeks  on  Banks-^foul  weather  makf ' 
short  of  water,  peoplel^ut  of  provisionl 
passengers  starving."  i 

"  Any  case  of  sickness  or  death  on  board  ?" 
"  All  sound  as  crickets." 
,  "  Any  births?"  lisped  the  little  Frenchman.       « 
*a»,ov.„^tain  screwed  up  his  mouth,  and  aiter  a 
^     reflection  he  replied,  "Births  ?  Why,  yes  • 

^    ^ti&prc^iacedi;faree  at^u  birt]i." — ~~ — — ^ 

"  That's  uncommon,"  said  the  Scotch  doctor,  with 
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ively  curioaity.    "  Are  the  children  alive 
I,  sm  _aL>tt     ^'    «hould  like  much  to  qee  them."    He 
If.  'Jwajma  up,  and  knocked  his  head,  for  ^e  was  very 
igainst   the    ceiling.  ^'Confound    your   low 
cnbsf     I  have  nearly  dashed  out  my  brains." 
'      ,/'^  hard  task,  that,"  looked  the  captain  to  me. 
He  did  not  speak,  but  \  knew  by  j^is  sarcastic  grin 
what  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.     "The  young 
ones  all  male8-;fine  thriving  fellows.    Step  upon 
deck,  Sam  Frazer,"  tumin^g  to  his  steward;  "bjring 
them  down  for  doctors  to  see."    Sam  vanished,  with 
a  knowing  wink  to  his  superior,   and  quickly  re- 
tujjnedi  bearing  in  his  arms  three  fat,  chuckle-headed 
buU-temers;  the  sagacious  mother  following  close  at 
his.heels,  and  looked  ready  to  give  and  tj^e  offence 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  >   _ 

"  Here^  gentlemen,  are  tl^e  babies,"  said^Prazer 
depositing  his  burden  on  thelftor.  "They  do  credit 
tor  the  nursing  of  the  brindled  slut." 

Thfrold  tar  laughed,  chuckled,and  rubbed  his  hands 
m  an  ecstacy  of  delight  at  the  indignation  and  disap. 
-po^ntment  visible  in  the  countenance  of  the  Scotch 
^JJgapius,  who,  angry  as  he  was,  wisely  held  his 
tdfigue.  Not  ^0  the  Frenchman;  his  rage  scarcely 
knew  bounds,-he  danced  in  a  state  of  most  ludicrous 
excitement,-he  shook  his  fist  at  our  rough  captain 
and  screamed  «t  the  top  of  his  voice, 

"  Sacr^,  you  b6te  I     You  tink  us  dog,  ven  you  try 
to  pass  your  puppies  on  us  for  babies  ?" 

"  Hout,  man,  dtm't  be  aligry,"  «aid  the  Scotch- 
man, stiflmg  a  laugh ;  "  y6u  see  'tis  only  a  joke !" 
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'-Joke^I^ me-iio^  under8traff= 
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— »w».  Joke,  jjciei" 
returned  the  angry  Frenchman,  bestowing  a  savage 
kick  on   one  of  the  unoffending  pups  ^hichwa* 
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>  frisking  about  his  feet.  The  puj  yelped;  the  slut 
barked  and  leaped  furiously  at  the  offender,  and 
^as  only  kept  from  biting  him  by  Sam,  who  could 
scarcely  hold  her  back  for  laughing;  the  captain 
was  uproarious ;  the  offended  Frenchman  alone  main- 
tamed  a  severe  and  dignified  aspect.  The  dogs  were 
at  length  dismissed,  and  peace  restored. 

After  some  further  questioning  from  the  officials 
a  bible  was  required  for  the  captain  to  take  an  oath 
Mine  was  mislaid,  and  there  was  none  at  hand 

"Confound  it!''  muttered  the  old  sailor,  tossing 
over  the  papers  in  his  desk;  "that  scoundrel,  Sam 
always  stows  my   traps  out  of  the  way."    Then 
taking  up  from  the  table  a  book  which  I  had  been 
reading,  which  happened  to  be  Voltaire[s  Historv  of 
Charles  XII.,  he  presented  it,  with  as  grave  an  air 
as  he  could  assume,  to  the  Frenchman.    Taking  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  volume  required,  the  Uttle 
doctor  was  too  polite  to  open  the  book,  the  captain 
was  duly  sworn,  and  the  party  returned  to  the 
deck. 

Here  a  neW  difficulty  occurred,  which  nearly  ended 
ma  senous  quarrel.  The  gentlemen  requested  the 
old  sailor  to  give  them  a  few  feet  of  old  planking  to 
repau-  some  damage  which  their  boat  had  sustained 
the  day  before.  This  the  captain  could  not  do 
They  seemed  to  think  his  refusal  intentional,  and 
took  It  as  a  personal  affront.  In  no  very  gentle 
tones,  they  ordered  him  instantly  to  prepare  his 
boats,  and  p«St  his  passengers  on  shore. 

"Stiff  breeze— short  se^,''  returned  the  bluff  old 
seaman;  "great  risk  in  making  land— boata  heRvily 


^en  witii  women  and  children  wiU  be  ^wamped^ 
r4ot  a  soul  goes  on  shore  this  night." 
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"  If  you  refuse  to  comply  with  our  orders,  we  will 
report  you  to  the  authorities.'' 

"  I  know  my  duty— you  stick  to  yours.  When  the 
wind  falls  off,  FU  see  to  it.  Not  a  life  shall  be  risked 
to  please  you  or  your  authorities." 

He  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  the  medical  men  left 

the  vessel  in  great  disdain.    We  had  every  reason  to 

be  thankful  for  the  firmness  displayed  by  our  rough 

commander.     That  same  evening  we   saw  eleve^ 

persons  drowned,  from  another  vessel  close  beside  u^, 

while  attempting  to  make  the  shore.  ■'' 

By  daybreak  all  was  hurry  and  confusion  on  board 

the  Anne.    I  watched  boat  after  boat  depart  for  the 

island,  full  of  people  and  goq^ds^  and  envied  them  the 

glorious  privilege  of  once  more  standing  firmly  on 

the  earth,  after  two  long  months  of  rocking  and 

rolling  at  sea.    How  ardently  we  anticipate  pleasure, 

which  often  ends  in  positive  pain !    Such  was  my 

case  when  at  last  indulged  in  the  gratification  so 

eagerly  desired.    As  cabin  passengers,  we  were  not 

included  in  the  general  order  of  purification,  but 

were  only  obliged  to  send  our  servant,  with  the 

clothes  and  bedding  we  had  used  during  the  voyage, 

on  shore,  to  be  washed. 

The  ship  was  soon  emptied  of  all  her  live  cargo. 
My  husband  went  off  with  the  boats,  to  reconnoitre 
the  island,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my  baby,  in  the 
otherwise  empty  vessel.  Even  Oscar,  the  Captain's 
Scotch  terrier,  who  had  formed  a  devoted  attachment 
to  me  during  the  voyage,  forgot  his  allegiance,  became 
pos^ssed  of  the  land  mania,  and  was  away  with  the 
jceat,— With  the  most  intease  desire  to  goisn  shore,  I 
was  doomed  to  look  and  long  and  envy  every  boatful 
of  emigrants  that  glided  past.    Nor  was  this  all; 
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the  ship  was  out  of  provisions  anil  T  ^o 

to  undergo  a  ^  L^'Z^tZ^TT"" 

at  sea  J  the  poor  steeraffe  Di««Pn.,^«.  r    .^ 
the  sick  on  her  return  ^'  ^^  ^''^'^^^^  ^°' 

.aid  she,  "and  were  adced  wtrH^^""' 
my  instant  reply.     *  Brown  h«.-^  v  .      '  ^** 

English  brekd  JTbutt ,»  ^  "'  "  ^  '"«  «' 

tju,li«.e  incident  in  hr^^f:' S;  ^f "T 
Off  Grosse  Isle,  I  realised  it  aU.  ^'         * 

As  the^sjmrogeAbomJ^hehorigOB,  all  these  H»,fw= 
^Hact  circdiistances  wpi-a  .»^au  ^**®^  matter- 
•"lisumces  were  graduaUy  forgotten,  and 
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merged  in  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scene  that 
rose  majestically  before  me.    The  previous  day  had 
been  dark  and  stormy ;  and  a  heavy  fog  had  con- 
cealed the  mountain  chain,  which  forms  the  stu- 
pendous background  to  this  sublfAe  view,  entirely 
from  our  sight.    As  the  clouds  roUed  away  from 
their  grej,  bald  brows,  and  cast  into  denser  shadow 
:  the  vast  forest  belt  that  girdled  them  round,  they 
loomed  out  like  mighty  giants— Titans  of  the  earth, 
in  all  theur  rugged  and   awful  beauty —  a  thrill 
of  wonder  and  delight  pervaded  my  mind.    The 
spectacle  floated  dimly  on  my  sight— my  eyes  were 
bUnded  with  tears— blinded    with    the   excess    of 
beauty.      I  turned  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
I  looked  up  and  down  the  glorious  river;  never  had 
I  beheld  so  many  striking  objects  blended  into  one 
mighty  whole  !     Nature  had  lavished  all  her  noblest 
features  in  producing  that  enchanting  scene. 

The  rocky  isle  in  front,  with  its  neat  farm-houses 
at  the  eastern  point,  and  its  high  bluff  at  the  western 
extremity,  crowned  with  the  telegraph— the  middle 
space  occupied  by  tents  and  sheds  for  the  cholera 
patients,  and  its  wooded  shores  dotted  over  with 
motley  groups— added  greatly  to  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  land  scene.  Then  the  broad,  glittering 
river,  covered  with  boats  darting  to  and  fro,  conveying 
passengers  from  twenty-five  vessels,  of  various  size 
and  tonnage,  which  rode  at  anchor,  with  their  flag 
flying  from  the  mast-head,  gave  an  air  of  life  and  in- 
terest to  the  whole.  Turning  to  the  south  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  I  was  not  less  struck  with  its  low 
^'^'^^^^O'^e^r^Mte  houses,  and  neat  churches,  whoae^ 


slender  spires  and  bright  tin  roofs  shone  Uke  silver 
as  they  caught  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.    As  far  as 
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which  BntJ'ZZ^l  Xir  ^f  """  V 
old  Scotch  dragoon,  who  w^Z  V  *^«"''«^»'  «V 
when  he  roieTthe  m„^  "!  "'  »»  p.«e,^, 
St.  Thomw  for  the  wT  , ""  *■"  I^^  »f 
beat,  .'I     cilL^J^''  "dam,ea-«Weel,it 

The^IookHT^Xttttt,'^ -;,'■""-" 
the  whie   prtctlT^L""'™"   "^  *■»' 

ophite  jrt^atr  d^e;!^^^:"  "■- 

lively  population.  "weumgs  of  a  busy, 

thought  I.    Perhaps  LaL^r.  ,";"""W'" 
»o^d  the„  inirercrS^:*  ^;r»^ 

'He'TuiTi^'ttZf.r.S'''^'-^-"^"^. 
«»ything  in  thirSj  '5  ""^r  .»rp.»«d  by 

™»ge  of  10%  n.^^tn/r:.'^^  «>"»"  "■«  W 

-hreadeaX,,oriLTheM::^rheX""re 
»f  these,   partially  cleared   round  H-.k 

aprinUed  over  with  neat  cottZ^     *a  t"'  "^ 
slopes  that  somul  .i™.  j   'r**"'  ""t  the  green 

i.  dirersifi^'^th  ^^  "'  *'.""«■««<'  ^ver 
wme  in  wood  ^L»     1-  f   ""^  "^  ""^  "l»Pe, 

witho.c!'rjThi^t:^i:tr''rth''°"'? 

8un  streamed  unon  fho      ""  "°^««-    As  the  early 

--^Tno™,  «d  iC:^int,:ft.:"  ~^ 
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regions,  where  the  forest  has  never  yet  echoed  to  the 
woodman's  axe,  or  received  the  impress  of  civilisation, 
the  first  approach  to  the  shore  inspires  a  melancholy 
awe,  which  becomes  painful  in  its  intensity.  i 


Land  of  vast  hills  and  mighty  streamq, 
The  lofty  sun  that  o'er  thee  beams  ' 

On  fairer  clime  sheds  not  his  ray, 
When  basking  in  the  noon  of  day 
Tliy  waters  dance  m  silver  light, 
V .  ■.  And  o'er  them  frowning,  dark  as  night, 

Thy  shadowy  forests,  soaring  high, 
Stretch  forth  beyond  the  aching  eye. 
And  blend  in  distance  with  the  sky. 

And  silence- awful  silence  broods 
Profoundly  o'er  these  solitudes  ; 
Nought  but  the  lapsing  of  the  floods 
Breaks  the  deep  stilhiess  of  the  woods ; 
A  ^ense  of  desoUtion  reigns 
O'er  these  unpeopled  forest  phuns. 
Where  sounds  of  life  ne'er  wake  a  tone 
Of  cheerful  praise  round  Nature's  throne, 
Man  finds  himself  with  Grod— alone. 

My  day-dreams  were  dispelled  by  the  return  of  the 
boat,  which  brought  my  husband  and  the  captain 
,f|:om  the  island. 

^  HNo  bread,"  said  the  latter,  shaking  his  head; 
"you  must  be  content  to  starve  a  little  longer! 
Provision-ship  not  in  till  four  o'clock."  My  hus- 
band  smiled  at  the  look  of  blank  disappointment 
^th  which  I  received  these  unwelcome  tidings. 
"  Never  mind,  I  haVe  news  which  wiD  comfort  you. 
The  officer  who  comi^ds  the  station  sent  a  note 
Jo  gc>y^  orderly,  inviting^ng  to  gpead  4he  after^ 
noon  with  him.  He  promises  to  show  us  every- 
thing worthy  of  notice  on  the  island.    Captain 
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claims  acquaintance  .with  me;  but  I  have  not  the 

least  recollection  of  him.    Would  you  like  to  go  ?  " 
"Oh    by  aU  means.    1  long  to  see  the  lovely 

island.  It  looks  a  perfect  paradise  at  this  distance." 
The  rough  sailor-captain  screwed  his  mouth  on 
one  side,  and  gave  me  one  of  his  comic^  looks,  but 
he  said  nothing  until  he  assisted  in  placing  me  and 
the  baby  in  the  boat. 

_  "Don't  be  too  sanguine,  Mrs.  Moodiej  many 
things  look  weU  at  a  distance  which  are  bad  enough 
when  near." 

I  scarcely  reg^ded  the  old  sailor's  warning.     So 
eager  was  I  to  g^  on  shore-to  put  my  foot  upon 
the  soil  of  the  new  world  for  the  first  time-I  was' 
in  no  humour  to^  listen  to  l^y  depreciation  of  what 
seemed  so  beautiful. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  we  landed  on  the  rocks, 
which  the  rays  of  an  intensely  scorching  sun  had 
rendered  so  hot  that  I  could  scarcely  place  my  foot 
upon  them.    How  the  people  without  shoes  bore  it 
1  cannot  imagine.    Never  shall  I  forget  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  that  met  our  sight  the  moment 
we  passed  the  low  range  of  bushes  which  f<,rmed  a    * 
•^creen  in  front  of  the  river.     A  crowd  of  many 
hundred  Irish  emigrants  had  been- landed  during    ' 
the  present  and  former  day;  and  aU  this  motley 
crew-men,  women,  and  chidren,  who  were  not 
confined  by  sickness  to  the  sheds  (which  greatly 
resembled  cattle-pensj-were  employed  in  washing 
clothes,  or  spreading  them  out  on  the  rocks  and 
■bushes  to  dry. 

The  men  and  boyp  were  in  the  water,  while  the 
^omen,  with^eir  scanty  garments  tucked  above^^ 
then-  knees,  were  trampling  their  bedding  in  tubs 
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or  in  holes  in  the  rocks,  whichjthe  retiring  tide  had 
left  half  full  of  water.  Those  who  did  not  possess 
washing-tubs,  pails,  or  iron  pots,  or  could  not  obtain 
access  to  a  hole  in  the  rocks,  were  running  to  and 
fro,  screaming  and  scolding  in  no  measured  t^rms. 
The  confusion  of  Babel  was  among  them.  All' 
talkers  and  no  hearers— each  shouting  and  y^ng 
in  his  or  her  uncouth  dialect,  and  all  accompanying 
their  vociferations  with  violent  and  extraordinary 
gestures,  quite  incomprehensible'  to  the  uninitiated. 
We  were  literally  stunned  by  the  'strife  of  tongues. 
I  shrank,  witli  feelings  almost  akin  to  fear,  &om  the 
hard-featured,  sun-burnt  hi^rpies,  as  they  elbowed 
rudely  'past  me.  ' 

I  had  heard  and  read  much  of  savages,  and  have 
since  seen,  during  my  long  residence  in  the  bush, 
someiirhat  of  uncivilised  life;  but  the  Indian  is  one 
of  Nature's  gentlemen — he  never  says  or  does  a 
rude  or  vulgar  thing.  The  vicious,  uneducated  bar- 
barians who  form  the  surplus  of  over-populous  Euro- 
pean countries,  are  far  behind  the  wild  man  in 
delicacy  of  feeling  or  natural  courtesy.  The  people 
who'  cavered  the  island  appeared  perfectly  destitute 
of  .shame,  or  even  of  a  sense  of  common  decency. 
Many  were  ahuost  naked,  still  more  but  partially 
clothed.  We  turned  in  disgust  ^om  the  revolting 
scen^,  but  were  unable  to  leave  the  spot  until  Ae 
captaiQ.  had  satisfied  a  noisy  group  of  his  own 
people,  wh^  were  demanding  a  supply  of  stores.. 

And  hereN[.^au8t  observe  that  pur  passengers, 
who  were  chiefly  honest  Scotch  labourers  and  me- 
chanics  from   the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  who 


wlule  on  board  shipThad  conducted  themselves  with 
the  greatest  propriety,  and  appeared  the  most  quiet. 
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orderly  set  of  people  in  the  world,  no  sooner  set 
toot  upon  the  island  than  they  became  infected  by 
the  same  spirit  of  insubordination  and  misrule,  and 
vere  just  as  insolent  and  noisy  as  the  rest. 

™e  our  captain  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
satisfy  the  unreasonable  demands  of  his  rebellious 
p«)ple,  Moodie  had  discovered  a  woodknd  path  that 
led  to  the  back  of  the  island.  Sheltered  by  some 
hi^d-bushes  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  we 
sat  down  by  the  cool,  gushing  river,  out  of  sight, 
c^;f"n  '^  ii  out  of  ^hearing  of  the  noisy,  riotous 
crowd.  Could  we  have  shut  out  the  profane  sounds 
which  came  to  us  on  every  breeze,  how  deeply 
should  we  have  enjoyed  an  hour  amid  the  tranquil 
beauties  of  that  retired  and  lovely  spot  I 

The  rocky  banks  of  the  ishmd  were  adorned  with 
beautiful  evergreens,  which  sprang  up  spontaneously 
m  every  nook  and  crevice.  I  remarked  many  of 
our  favourite  garden  shrubs  among  these  wildings 
of  nature.  The  fillagree,  with  its  narrow,  daS 
glossy-green  leaves;  the  privet,  with  its  modest 
white  blossoms  and  purple  berries;  the  lignum-vit*, 
with  Its  strong  resinous  odour;  the  bumet-rose,  and 
a  great  variety  of  elegant  unknowns. 

Here,  the  shore8ofthei8landaudmainland,reced. 
mg  from  each  other,  formed  a  smaU  cove,  overhung 
with  lo%  trees,  clothed  from  the  base  to  the  summit 
with  wild  vines,  that  hung  in  graceful  festoons  from 
tne  topmost  branches  to  the  water's  edge.  The' 
dark  shadows  of  the  mountains,  thrown  ^on  the 
water  as  they  towered  to  the  height  of  some  thou- 
sand  feet  above  us,  give  to  the  surfece  of  the  river 
^n  ebon  hue.    "" * * 


The-Bunbeanfs,  dancing  through  the 
thick,  quivenng  foliage,  fell  in  stars  of  gold,7r  long 
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lines  of  dazzling  brightness,  upon  the  deep  black 
waters,  producing  the  most  novel  and  beautiful 
e£fect8.  It  was  a  sce^e  over  which  the  spirit  of 
peace  might  brood  in  silent  adoration;  but  how 
spoiled  by  the  discordant  yells  of  the  filthy  beings 
who  were  sullying  ^he  purity  of  the  air  and  water 
with  contaminating  sights  and  sounds  I 

We  were  now  joined  by  the  sergeant,  who  very 
kindly  brought  us  his  capful  of  ripe  plums  and 
hazel-nuts,  the  growth  of  the  island ;  a  joyfiil  present, 

but  marred  by  a  note  from  Captain ,  who  had 

found  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  supposed 
knowledge  of  us,  and  politely  apologised  for  not 
being  ^owed  by  the  health-officers  to  receive  any 
emigrant  beyond  the  bounds  appointed  for  the  .per- 
formance of  quarantine.  '  ^ 

I  was  deeply  disappointed,  but  my  husband  latij§h- 
ingly  told  me  that  I  had  seen  enough  of  the  island ; 
and  turning  to  the  good-natured  soldier,  remarked, 
that  *'  it  could  be  no  easy  task  to  keep  such  wild 
savages  in-order.** 

"You  may  well  say  that,  sir-— but  our  night 
scenes  far  exceed  those  of  the  day.  You  would 
think  they  were  incarnate  devilsj  singing,  drinking, 
dancing,'  shouting,  and  cutting  antics  that  would 
surprise  the  leader  of  a.  circus.  They  have  no 
shame  —  are  under  no  restraint  —  nebod^  knows 
them  here,  and  they  think  they  can  Speak  and  act 
as, they  please;  and  they  are  such  thieves  that 
they  rob  one  another  of  the  little  they  possess. 
The  Walthy  actually  rtan  the  risk  of  taking  the 
cholera  by  robbmg  the  sick.    If  you  have  not^teed^ 


one  oy  two  stout,  honest  fellows  from  among  your 
fellow-passengers  to  guard  your  dothes  while  they 
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are  drying,  you  will  nexpr  see  half  of  them  again. 
They  are  a  sad  set,  sir,  a  ^^ad  set.    We  could,  per-" 
haps,  manage  the  men;  but  the  women,'  sir!— the*. 
'^   women  !     Oh,  sir  I "  ■   \  "^^ 

Anxious  as  we  were  to  return  to  the  ship;  #« 
were  obliged  to  remain  untU  sun-down  in  our.^ 
'   tired  _uook.    We  were  hungry,  tired,  and  ouf  ^f 
spirits;  the  mosquitoes  swarmed  in  myiiads  around 
us,  tormenting  the  poor  baby,  who,  aot  at  all  pleased 
with  her  first  visit  to  the  new  world,  fiUed  the  air 
with  cries;  when  the  captain  came  to  tell  us  that  the 
boat  was  ready.    It  was  a  welcome  stfuad.     Forcing 
our  way.  once  more   through  the   dBI  squabbling 
/OiJowd,  we  gained  the  landing-place.  "Here  we  en- 
countered  a  boat,  just  landing  a  fresh  cargo  of  Uvely 
savages  from  the  Emerald  Isle.    One  fellow,  of  gigan^ 
tic  proportions,  whose  long   tattered  great-coat  just 
reached  below  the  middle  o^  his  bare  red  legs,  andj     ' 
like  chanty,  hid  the  defects  of  his  other  garments,, 
or  perhaps  concealed  his  want  of  them,  leaped  upon 
the  rocks,  and  floorishing  aloft  his  shilelagh,  bounded 
and  capered  Uke  a  wild  goat  from  his  native  moun- 
tains.     -WhurrahJ  my  boysl"  he  cried,  "  Shure 
we  U  all  be  jontlemen  I" 

"  Pull  away,  my  bids  V>  said  the  captain.  Then  ' 
turning  to  me,  "Well,  Mrs.  Moodie,  I  hope  that 
you  have  had  enough  of  Grosse  Isle.  But  could  you 
have  witnessed  the  scenes  that  I  did  this  morning--" 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  wife  of  the  old 
Scotch  Dragoon,  Mackenzie,  runii^g  down  to  the 
boat,  and  laying  her  hand  familiarly  upon  his 
shoulder,^"  Captain,  dinna  forget." '      . 


Forget  wlatF 
She  whispered  something  confidentially  in  hi«  ear. 
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"  Oh,  ho !  the  brandy  !"  he  responded  aloitd..  "  I 
should  have  thought,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  that  yc^i  had 
had  enough  of  that  same,  on  yon  island  ?**•../ 

"Aye,  sic  a  place  for  decent  folk,"  Returned  the 
drunken  body,  shaking  her  head.  *'  One  needs  a 
drap  o*  comfort,  captain,  to  keep  up  one's 
heart  avii" 

The  captain  set  up  one  of  his  boisterous  laughs, 

as  he  pushed  the  boat  from  the  shore.     "Hollo! 

Sjun  Prazer !  steer  in,  We  have  forgottQo^he  stores." 

p,    "I  hope  not,  captain,"  said  I;   "I  ha^e  been 

starving  since  daybreak."      *         '  * 

"The  bread,  the  butter,  the  beef,  the  oniony  and 
potatoes  are  here,  sir,"  said  honest  Sam,  particu- 
larising each  article. 

"All  right;  puU  for  the  ship.  Mrs.  Moodie,  we 
will  have  a  glorious  supper,  and  mind  you  don't 
dream  of  Grosse  Isle." 

I^  a-  few  miaiutes  we  were  ttgain  on  board. 
Thus  ended  my  first  day's  experience  of  the  l§nd  of 
all  our  hopes. 

OH  I  CAN  YOU  LEAVE  YOUR  NATIVE  LAND ! 

A  CAIfADIAR  BONO.  L. 

Oh !  can  you  leave  yoor  native  ]£ai 

An  exile's  bride  to  be ; 
Yonr  mother's  home,-and  cheerftil  hearth. 

To  tempt  the  main  with  me ; 
Across  the  wide  and  stormy  sea 

To  trace  our  foaming  track, 
And  know  the  wave  that  heaves  lis  on 

Will  never  bear  us  back  ? 

And  can  ymi  in  Canadian  woods 


With  me  the  hwvfesfblnd, 
Nor  feel  on^'lingering,  sad  regret 
For  all  yon  leave  behind  I 
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**»•  ^^  Wfad.,  uaLed  to  toil, 
*  woodnun'a  wants  ti^ply, 
Arink  beoMth  the  cljaiy  blaat 
'*""-  wintry  stonuB  wf»  nigh  ? 
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-r    Amid  the  Bhades  of  fowati  d»rk, 
Ou^  loved  isle  will  »p^ 
An  Eden,  whose  deliclon«/hloom 
Will  make  the  wild  moiwidrear 
And  yoii  in  solitude  wiiri^Keip 
O'ey  scenes  beloved  id  tdli, 
And  pine  away  your  life  to  ^ew 
O^  more  your  nattve  pliln. 

Then  pause,  dear  girl  F  ere  Jose  fond  lip. 

Your  wanderer's  fate  decide ; 
.My  spirit  spurns  the  selfish  vfish— 

Yon  must  not  be  my  bridel 
But  oh,  that  smile— thoe^ 

My  finder  purpose  move- 
Our  hearts  are  one,  and  we 

All  perils  thus  to  love  !* 


f ul  eyes. 
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wr,  by  my  husband. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


y  throne, 


- ,  QUEBEC. 
<iieen  of  the  West  t-upon  thy  rooky  ^ 

In  Boh'tery  grandeur  sternly  plaoed  ; 
In  awfiil  majesty  thou  litt 'St  alone,  \ 

By  Nature's  master-hand  supremely  graoed 
The  worid  has  not  thy  connterpart-thy  dower. 
EtemAl  beauty,  strength,  and  matohlesa  power. 

The  clouds  enfold  thee  in  their  misty  rest, 

The  %htning  ghmces  hiarmless  round  thy  brow  ; 
The  loud-Toioed  thunder  cannot  shake  thy  nest, 

Or  warring  waves  that  idly  chafe  below  ; 
The  storm  above-the  waten  at  thy  feet- 
May  lage  and  foam,  they  but  secure  thy  seat.    ,^, 
The  mighty  river,  as  it  onward  rushes 
'      To  pour  its  floods  in  ocean's  diead  abyss. 
Checks  at  thy  feet  its  fierce  impetuous  pushes. 

And  gently  lawns  thy  rocky  base  to  kiss. 
Stem  eagle  of  the  crag !  thy  hold  should  be 
The  mountain  home  rf  heaven-bom  Mberty  • 
True  to  themselves,  thy  ohUdren  may  defy 

The  power  and  malice  of  a  worid  combhied  ; 
WhUe  Britain's  flag,  bwieath  thy  deep  blue  sky. 

Spreads  its  rich  folds  and  wwitons  in  the  wind  ; 
The  ofiTsprmg  of  her  glorious  race  of  old 
May  rest  seennly  m  their  mountain  hold 
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«.d  we  biule  ,  long  fi«weU  to  Growe  We.    M  om 
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vessel  struck  into  mid-channel,  I  cast  a  last  linger- 
ing look  at  the  beautiiul  shores  we  were  leaving 
Cradled  m  the  arms  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  ftnd  bask- 
ing  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  the  island 
and  Its  sister  group  looked  like  a  second  Eden  just 
emerged  from  the  waters  of  chaos.    With  what  joy 
could  I  have  spent  the  rest  of  the  fall  in  exploring 
the  romantic  features  of  that  enchanting  scene^ 
But  our  bark  spread  her  white  wings  to  the  favour- 
mg  breeze,  and  the  fairy  vision  gradually  receded 
trom  my  sight,  to  remain  fcir  ever  on  the  tablets  of 
memory.  & 

The  day  was  warm,  and  the  cloudless  heavens  of 
that  peculiar  azure  tint  which  gives  to  the  Canadian 
skies  and  waters  a  briUiancy  unknown  in  more  north- 
ern latitudes.    The  air  was  pure  and  elastic,  the  sun 
shone  out  with  uncommon  splendour,  lighting  up 
the  changing  woods  wkfi  a  rich  meUow  colouring 
composed  of  a  thousaiJd  briUiant  and  vivid  dyes 
The  mighty  river  roUed  flashing  and  sparklino-  on- 
ward,  impelled  by  a  strong  breeze,  that  tipped  its 
short  rolUng  surges  with  a  crest  of  snowy  foam. 

Had  there  been  no  other  object  of  interest  in  the 
landscape  than  this  majestic  river,  its  vast  magni- 
tude, and  the  depth  and  clearness  of  its  waters  and 
itsjfreat  importance  to  the  colony,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  riveted  the  attention,  and  claimed 
the  admiration  of  every  thinking  mind. 

Never  shaU  I  forget  that  short  voyage  frem  Grosse 
Isle  to  Quebec.  I  love  to  recaU,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years,  every  object  that  awoke  in  my  breast 

-aefful  combinations  of  beauty,  and  grandeur,  and 
power,  at  every  winding  of  that  noble  river  I    How 
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the  mind  expands  with  the  sublimity  of  the  specta- 
cle, and  soars  upward  in  gratitude  and  adoration  to 
the  Author  of  aU  being,  to  thank  Him  for.  having 
made  this  loweir  world  so  wondrously  fair— a  living 
temple,  heaven-arched,  and  capable  of  receiving  the 
homage  of  all  worshippers. 

Every  perception  of  my  mind  became  absorbed 
into  the  one  sense  of  seeing,  when,  upon  rounding 
Point  Levi,  we  cast  anchor  before  Quebec.  What  a 
scene  I— Can  the  world  produce  such  another  ?  Edin- 
burgh had  been  the  beaU' ideal  to  me  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  Nature— a  vision  of  the  northern  High- 
lands bad  haunted  my  dreams  across  the  Atlantic ; 
but  all  these  past  recollections  faded  before  the 
present  of  Quebec. 

Nature  has  lavished  all  her  grandest  elements  to 
form  this  astonishing  panorama.  There  frowns  the 
cloud-capped  mountain,  and  below,  the  cataract  foams 
and  thunders;  wood,  and  rock,  and  river  combine  to 
len<J  tfceir  aid  in  making  the  picture  perfect,  and 
worthy  of  its  Divine  OHginator. 

The  precipitous  bank  upon  which  the  city  lies  piled, 
reflected  in  the  still  deep  waters  at  its  base,  greatly 
enhances  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  situation.  The 
mellow  and  serene  glow  of  the. autumnal  day  har- 
monised 80  perfectly  with  the  solemn  ^rimdeur  of  the 
scene  around  me,  and  sank  so  silent^  and  deeply 
into  my  soul,  that  my  spirit  fell  prostrate  before  it, 
and  I  melted  involuntarily  into  tears.  Yes,  regard- 
less  of  the  eager  crowds  around  me,  I  leant  upon  the 
side  of  the  vessel  and  cried  like  a  child— not  tears  of 
^at  »  gush  *om^  the  hrarr  of  pmfjTima^ 
unalloyed  delight.  I  heard  not  the  many  voices 
murmuring  in  my  ears— I  saw  not  the  anxious  beings 
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that  thronged  our  nanW  deck-my  soul  at  that 
moment  was  alone  #^th  God.    The  shadow  of  His 
glory  rested  visibly  on  the  stupendous  objects  that 
composed  that  magnificent  scene ;  words  are  perfectly 
inadequate  to  describe  the  impression  it  made  upon 
my  mmd-the  emotions  it  produced.     The  only 
homage  I  was  capable  of  offering  at  such  a  shrine 
was  tears-tears  the  most  heartfelt  and  sincere  that 
ever  flowed  from  human  eyes.    I  neyer  before  felt  so 
overpowermgly   my  own    insignificance,    and   the 
boundless  might  and  majesty  of  the  Eternal 

Canadians,  rejoic^  in  your  beautiful  city !    Rejoice 
and  be  worthy  of  her-for  few,  yery  few.  of  theLs 

llT"^  TJ''^''  ^  ^'^"^  *  «P°*  ^  Quebec-and 
excl^m,  "She  is  ours !-God  gave  her  to  us,  in  her 

beau  J  and  strength  !-We  wiU  live  for  her  gloiy-we 
^U  die  to  defend  her  liberty  and  rightsltJraise 
her  majestic  brow  high  above  the  pations !» 

Look  at  the  situation  of  QuebecUthecityfounded 

The  queen  sittoig  enthroned  above  the  waters,  that 
curb  their  swiftness  and  their  strength  to  kiss  and 
fawn  around  ]i0r  lovely  feet. 

Canadmns  I-as  long  as  you  remain  true  to  your- 
selves  and  her,  what  foreign  invader  could  ever  dare 
to  plant  a  hostile  flag  upon  that   rock-defended 
height,  or  set  his  foot  upon  a  fortoess  rendered 
impregnable  by  the  hand  of  Nature?    United  in 
friendship,  loyalty,  and  love,  whi^t  wonders  riiay  you 
not  achieve  f  to  what  an  enormous  altitude  of  weitii 
and  importjince  may  you  not  arrive?    Look  at  the 
St.  Lawrence,  that  king  of  streams,  that  great  artery 
flonmg  Crom  the  heart  of  ^e  world,  through  The 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  carrying  wealth  and 
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fertility  in  its  course,  and  transporting  from  town  to 
town  along  its  beautiful  shores  the  riches  and  produce 
of  a  thousand  distant  climes.  What  elements  of 
future  greatness  and  prosperity  encircle  you  on  every 
side !  Never  yield  uj)  these  solid  advantages  to 
.  become  an  humble  dependent  on  the  great  republic 
—wait  patiently,  loyally,  lovingly,  upon  the  illustrious 
parent  from  whom  you  sprang,  and  by  whom  you 
have  been  fostered  into  life  and  political  importance; 
in  the  fulness  of  time  she  will  proclaim  your  child- 
hood past,  and  bid  you  stand  up  in  your  own  strength, 
a  free  Canadian  people ! 

British  mothers  of  Canadian  sons!— -learn  to  feel  for 
their  country  the  same  withustasm  which  fills  your 
hearts  when  thinking  of  the  glory  of  your  own. 
Teach  them  to  love  Canada— to  look  upon  her  as  the 
first,  the  happiest,  the  most  independent  country  in 
the  world !    Exhort  them  to  be  worthy  of  her— to 
have  faith  in  her  pftsent  prosperity,  in  her  future 
greatness,  and  to  devote  all  their  talents,  when  they 
themselves  are  men,  to  accomplish  this  noble  object. 
Make  your  children  proud  of  thff  land  of  their  birth, 
the  land  which  has  given  them  bread— the  land  in 
which  you  have  found  an  altar  and  a  home ;  do  this, 
and  you  will  soon  cease  to  lament  your  separation 
from  the  mother  country,  and  the  loss  of  those 
luxuries  which  you  could  not,  in  honour  to  yourself, 
enjoy;  you  will  soon  learn  to  love  Canada  as  I 
now  love  it,  who  once  viewed.it  with  a  hatred  so 
intense  that  I  longed  to  die,  that  death  might  eflFec- 
dually  separate  us  for  ever. 

— But,,  obi  bew»ro  of  dmwing-di^miging^  coBtHSfS  " 
between  the  colony  and  its  illustrious  parent.    All 
such  comparisons  are  cruel  and  unjust  j— you  cannot 
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exalt  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  without 
committing  an  act  of  treason  against  both 

But  I  have  wandered  away  from  my  subject  into 
the  regions  of  thought,  and  must  again  descend  to 
common  work-a-day  realities.  4    ^ 

The  pleasure  we  experienced  upoh  our  first  glatice 
T.  ^""^'^^^  Sre^^^y  damped  by  the  sad  conation 
that  the  cholera-plague  faged  within  her  walls,  while 
the  almost  ceaseless  tolling  of  beUs  proclaimed  a 
I  r"™^"!  *^^*  of  ^oe  and  death.    Scarcely  a  person 
visited  the  vessel  who  was  not  in  blacj,  or  who 
spoke  not  m  tones  of  subdued  grief.    They  advised 
us  not  to  go  on  shore  if  we  valued  our  lives,  as 
>  strangers  most  commonly  fell  the  first  victims  to  • 
the  fatal,  malady.    This  was  to  me  a  severe  disap. 
pomtment,  who  felt  an  intense  desire  to  climb  to 
the  crown  of  the  rock,  and  survey  the  noble  land- 
scape  at  my  feet.    I  yielded  at  last  to  the  wishes  of 
my  husband,  who  did  not  himself  resist  the  tempta- 
tion  m  his  own  person,  and  endeavoured  to  content 
myself  with  the  means  of  enjoyment  placed  within 
my  reach.    My  eyes  were  nev*r  tired  of  wandering 
over  the  scene  before  me.  .     ' 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  differently  the  objects 

wiU  affect  others.  The  Scotch  dragoon,  Mackenzie, 
seeing  me  look  long  and  intently  at  the  distant  PaUs 
ot  Montmorency,  drily  observed, 
•  "Itmay  bea'vera  fine;  but  it  looks  na*  better 
to  my  thinken  than  hanks  o'  white  woo'  hung  out 
o'er  the  bushes."  ** 

"^^^^^^^  another,  -thaefe'sjirejustbwime. 
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:  ''Hout,  man  !  hauld  your  davers,  we  shall  a'  be 
lairds  here,"  said  a  third;  "and  ye  maun  wait  a 
muckle  time  before  they  wad  think  aucht  of  you  at 
hame." 

I  was  not  a  little  amused  at  the  extraragant, ex- 
pectations entertained  by  some  of  our  steerage  pas- 
sengers. The  sight  of  the  Canadian  shores  had 
changed  them  into  persons  of  great  consequence. 
The  poorest  and  the  worst-dressed,  the  least-deserv- 
ing and  the  most  repulsive  in  mind  and  morals, 
exhibited  most  disgusting  traits  of  self-importance. 
Vanity  and  presumption  seemed  to  possess  them 
altogether.  They  talked  loudly  of  the  rank  and 
wealth  of  their  connexions  at  home,  and  lamented 
the  great  sacrifices  they  had  made  in  order  to  join 
brothers  and  cousins  who  had  foolishly  settled  in 
this  begg^ffly  wooden  country. 

Girls,  who  were  scarcely  able  to  wash  a  floor 
decently,  tailed  of  service  with  contempt,  unless 
tempted  to  change  their  resolution  by  the  offer  of 
twelve  doUarA  a  month.  To  endeavour  to  undeceive 
them  was  a  useless  and  ungracious  task.  After 
having  tried  it  with  several  without  success,  I  left  it 
to  time  and  bitter  experience  to  restore  them  to  their 
sober  senses.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
captain,  and  the  dread  of  the  cholera,  they  aU 
rushed  on  shore  to  inspect  the  land  of  Goshen,  and 

to  endeavour  to  realise  their  absurd  anticipattons. 

We  were  favoured,  a  few  minutes  aft^r  our  wrival, 
with  another  visit  fbm  the  health-officers;  Wii! 
this  instance  bothtBe  gentlemen  were  Canadians. 
&nYey  mehindioly-lookiag^iueni  whtrtaflred^nnicr^ 
and  ominously  of  the  prevailing  disorder,  and  the 
impossibility  ^^f  strangers  escaping  from  its  fearful 
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ravages.  Tliis  was  not  very  consoling,  and  served  to 
depress  the  cheerful  tone  of  mind  which,  after  all, 
18  one  of  the  best  antidotes  against  this  awful 
scourge.  The  cabii  seemed  to  Ughten,  and  the  air 
to  circulate  more  freely,  after  the  departure  of  these 
professional  ravens.  Thp  captain,  \a8  if  by  instinct, 
took  an  addition^  glass  of  grog,  io  shake  off  the 
sepulchral,  gloom  their  presen(Je  had  inspired. 

The  visit  of  the  doctors  was  foUdwed  by  that  of 
two  of  the  officials  of  the  Customs  Avulgay,  iUite- 
rate  men,  who,  seating  themselves  at  the  cabin  table, 
with  a  famihar  nod  to-thfe  ciptain,  and  it  blank  stare 
at  us,  commenced  the  folloiHng  dialogue :—  ' 

Custom-house  officer  {i^fter  makinff  inguirieg  ai  to 
the  ffeneral  cargo  of  the  vessel)  .—"Any  good  brandy 
on  board,  captain  ?"  .   ~~X 

"  Captain  {gruffly):  "Yes." 

Offieer:  "Best  remedy  for  the  cholera  known. 
The  only  one  the  doctors  can  depend  upon.'* 

Captain  {taHng  the  hint) i  "Gentlemen,  Fll  send 
you  up  »  dozen  bottles  this  afternoon." 

Officer :  "  Oh,  thank  you.  We  are  sure  to  get  it 
genuine  from  you.  Any  Edinburgh  ale  in  your 
freight?" 

Captain  {with  a  slight  shrug) :  "  A  few  hundreds  in ' 
cases,    m  send  you  a  dozen  with  the  brandy." 

Both:  "Capital!" 

First  officer:  "Any.  short,  large-bowled,  Scotch 
pipes,  with  metallic  lids  ?" 

Captain  {quite  impatiently) :  '"Ye8,^8;  I'll  .end 
you  some  to  smoke,  with  the  brandy.— What  else?' 

Q^"—  "FgBPPgy  proceed  to  bminftss.'JL 
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Hy  readera  would  have  laughed,  as  I  did,  could 
they  have  seen  how  doggedly  the  old  man  shook 
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his  fist  after  these  worthies  as^  they  left  the  vessel. 
**  Scoundrels !"  he  muttered  to  himself;  and  then 
turning  to  me,  "  They  rob  us  in  this  barefaced 
manner,  and  we  dare  not  resist  or  complain,  for 
fear  of  the  troubl^they  can  put  us  to.  If  I  had 
those  villains  at  liea,  Td  give  them  a  taste  of  I 
and  ale  that  they  would  ikot  relish." 

The  day  wore  away,  and  the  lengthened  shadows 
of  the  mountains  fell   upon  the  waters,  when  the 
Horsley  Hill,  a  large  three-masted  vessel  from  Water- 
ford,   that  we  had  left  at  the  quarantine  station, 
cast   anchor  a  little  above  us.     She   was  quickly 
boarded  by  the  health-oflScers,  and  ordered  round 
to  take  up  her  station  below  the  castle.    To  accom- 
plish this  object  she  had  to  heave  her  anchor;  when 
lo !  a  great  pine-tree,  which  had  been  sunk  in  the 
river,  became  entangled  in  the  chains.     Uproarious 
was  the  mirth  to  whi(;h  the  incident  gave  rise  among 
the  crowds  that  thronged  the  decks  of  the  many 
vessels  then  at  anchor  in  the  river.      Speaking, 
trumpets  resounded  on  every  side ;  and  my  readers 
may  be  assured  that  the  sea-serpent  was  not  for- 
gotten in  the  mjiltitude  of  jokes  which  followed. 

Laughter  resounded  on  all  sides;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  noise  and  confusion,  the  captain  (rf  the 
Horaley  ift/// hoisted  his  colours  downwards,  as  iif 
making  signals  of  distress,  a  mistake  which  pro- 
voked renewed  and  long  continued  mirth. 

I  laughed  until  my  sides*  ached;  little  thinking 
how  the  Horsley  Hill  would  pay  us  off  for  our 
mistimed  hilarity.     V  ' 

— Jowardg^^aght,  moat  of  the  steerage  passengL. . 
returned,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  first  visit  to 
the  city,  which  they  declared  to  be  a  filthy  hole, 
VOL.  I.  -, 
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that  looked  a  great  deal  better  from  the  ship's  side 
than  It  did  on  shore.     This,  I  have  often  been  told 
IS  literally  the  case.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  man  ha^ 
marred  *he_flaagnificent  creation  of  his  Maker 

A  dark  and  staitess^nj^ht  closed  in,  accompanied 
by  cold  wmds  and  drizzlingrmn.    We  seemed  to 
have  made  a  sudden  leap  from  the^  tofrid^-te-  ^fee- 
fngid  zone.    Two  hours  before,  my  ligtt  summer 
clothmg  was  almost  insupportable,  and  now  a  heavy 
and  well-lined  plaid  formed  but  an  inefficient  screen 
trom  th«  inclemency  of  the  weather.  After  watching 
for  some  time  the  singular  effect  produced  by  the 
lights  m  the  town  reflected  in  the  water,  and  weary 
with  a  long  day  of  anticipation  and  excitement,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  deck  and  retire  to 
rest.    I  had  just  settled  down  my  baby  in  her  berth 
when  the  vessel  struck,  with  a  sudden  crash  that 
sent  a  shiver  through  her  whc^le  frame.    Alarmed 
but  not  av^are  of  the  real  danger  that  hung  over  us' 
I  groped  my  way  to  the  cabin,  and  thence  ascended 
to  the  deck. 

Here  a  scene  of  confusion  prevaUed.  that  baffles 
descnption.    By  some  strange  fatality,  the  Horsley 
Htll  had  changed  her  position,  and  run  foul  of  us  in 
the  dark.    The  Anne  was  a  small  brig,  and  her 
unlucky  neighbour    a   heavy  three-masted  vessel, 
with  three  hundred  Irish  emigrants  on  board;  and  ^ 
as   her  bowsprit  was  directly  across  the  bows  of 
the  Anne,  a-nd  she  anchored,  and  unable  to  free 
herself  from  the  deadly  embrace,   there  was    no 
small  danger  of  the  poor  brig  going  down  in  the 
unequal  struggle. 
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Unable^TcompreliiffirwEarwSiiMi^,  I  raised 
my  head  above  the  companion  ladder,  just  at  the 
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cnti(»l  fflement  when  the  msels  were  grappled 
together.  The  shrieks  of  the  women,- the.  shouts 
and  oaths  of  the  men,  and  the  barking  of  the 
dogs  m  either  ship,  aided  the  dense  darkness  of 
the  night  In  producing  a  most  awful  and  stunning 

^   "  What  is  the  matter?-  I  gasped  out.  '  «  What1« 
the  reason  of  this  dreadful  confusion  P''  \ 

The  captain  was  raging  like  a  chafed  buU,  in  the 
grasp  of  several  frantic  women,  who  were  clinging, 
shneking,  to  his  knees.       V 

With  great  difficulty  I  persuaded  the  women^to 
accompany  me  below.     The  mate  hurried  off  with 
he  cabin  light  upon  the  de6k,  and  we  were  left  in 
total  darkness  to  await  the  tesult. 
*    A  deep,  strange  silence  fell  upon  my  heart.     It 
was  not  exactly  fear,  but  a  sort  of  nerving  of  my 
spirit  to  meet  the  worst.     The  cowardly  behaviour 
.  ot  my  companions  inspired  me  with  courage.     I  was 
^hamed  of  their  pusillanimity  and  want  of  faith  in 
the  Divme  Providence.     I  sat  down,  and  calmly 
begged  them  to  follow  my  example.  | 

An  old  woman,  caUed  Williamson,  \  s^d  I  repro- 
bate, m  attempting  to  do  so,  set  her  foSt  witU  the 
fender,  which  tl|e  captain  had  converW  into  a 
repository  for  empty  glass  bottles;  the  sm^sh  that 
ensued  was  echoed  by  a  shriek  from  thT  whole 
parry,  \ 

"God  guide  us,«  cried  the  ancient  daiie]  "but  ' 
we  are  going  into  eternity.     I  shaU  be  lost;  my 
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imprecations  too  blasphemous  to  re Jfeat. 

Shocked  and  disgusted  at  her  profanity,  I  bade 
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j  r 
her  pray,  and  not  waste  the  few  mcjnJents  that  might 
be  hers  in  using  oaths  and  bad  language. 

"Did  you  not  hear  the  crash ?"rskid  she. 

"  I  did ;  it  was  of  your  own  nfajcing.  Sit>^down 
and  be  quiet.*' 

Here  followed  another  shock,  thai;  made  the  vessel 
heave  and  tremble ;  and  the  drag^hg  of  the  anchor 
increased  the  ^uneasy  motion  whi(^hj  began  to  fill  tlie 
boldiest  of  1^  with  alarm. 

"  Mrs.  Moodie,  we  are  lost,"  sjaili  Margaret  Wil- 
liamson,  the  youngest  daughter  off  the  old  woman,  a 
pretty  girl,  who  had  been  the  bjblle  of  the  ship, 
flinging  herself  on  her  knees  beforej  me,  and  grasping 
both  my  hands  in  hers.  "  Oh,  pjray  for  me !  pray 
for  me !  I  pannot,  I  dare  not  pW  for  myself;  I 
was  never  taught  a  prayer."  Her|  voice  was  choked 
with  convulsive  sobs,  and  scalding  tears  fell  in  tor- 
rents from  her  eyes  over  my  hjjds.  I  never  wit- 
nessed  such  an  agony  of  despaii  Before  I  could 
say  one  word  to  comfort  her,  another  shock  seemed 
to  lift  the  vessel  upwards.  I  felt  my  own  blood  run 
cold,  expecting  instantly  t6  go  down ;  anjy;houghts 
of  death,  and  the  unknown  eternity  at  our  jfeet,  flitted 
vaguely  through  my  mind.         ^ 

"  If  we  stay  hei*,  wfe  shall  perish,"  cried  the  girl, 
springing  to  her  feet.  *'  Let  us  g^  on  deck,  mother, 
and  take  our  chance  with  the  rest." 

"Stay,"  I  saidj  "you  are  safer  here.  British 
sailors  never  leave  women  to  perish.  You  have 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers  on  board,  who  will  not 
forget  you.  I  beseech  you  to  remain  patiently  here 
until  the  danger  is  paat."    I  might  asjwell  have 
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.preachea  to  Qie  winds.    The  headstrong  creatures 
would  no  longer  be  controlled.    They  rushed  simul- 
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taneonsly  upon  deck,  just  as  the  Hor»ley.Hin  swung 
off,  carrying  with  her  part  of  the  ojitegr  £|rame  of  our 
deck  and  the  larger  portion  of*  our  stem.  When 
tranquillity  was  restored,  fatigued  both  in  mind  and 
body,  I  sunk  into  a  profound  sle^,  and  did  not 
awake  until  the  sun  had  risen  high  above  the  wave- 
encircled  fortress  of  Quebec. 

The  stormy  clouds  had  all  dispersed  during  the 
night;  the  aiirwas  clear  and  baJmy;  the  giant  hills 
were  robed  in  %  blue,  soft  mist,  which  rolled  around 
them  in  fleecy  volumes.  As  the  beams  of  the  sun 
penetrated  their  shadowy  folds,  they  gradually  drew 
up  like  a  curtain,  and  dissolved  like  wreaths  of  smoke 
into  the  clear  air. 

The  moment  I  came  on  deck,  my  old  Mend  Oscar 
greeted  me  with  his  usual  joyous  bark,  and  with 
the  sagacity  peculiar  to  his  species,  proceeded  to 
shew  me  all  the  damage  done  to  the  vessel  during 
the  night.    It  was  laughable  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  poor  brute,  as  he  ran  from  place  to  place, 
stopping  before,  or  jumping  upo^,  every  fractured 
portion  of  the  deck,  and  barking  out  his  indignation 
at  the  ruinous  condition  in  which  he  found  his 
marine  home.    Oscar  had  made  eleven  voyages  in 
the  Anne,  and  had  twice    saved  the  life  of  the 
captain.    He  was  an  ugly  specinaen  of.  the  Scotch 
terrier,  and  greatly  resembled  a  bundle  of  old  rope- 
yarn;  but  a  more  faithful  or  attached  creature  I 
never  saw.    The  captain  was  not  a  little  jealous  of  " 
Oscar's  friendship  for  me.     I  was  the  only  person- 
the  dog  had  ever  deigned  to  notice,  and  his  master 
r^yrdedit  a«  «a  act  of  tgeason  ou  the  part  of  tnr^ 
four-footed  favourite.    When  my  jkitos  were  tired 
with  nursing,  I  hdd  Only  to  lay  m^'baby  on  my  cloak 
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on  deck,  and  tell  Oscar  to  watch  her,  and  the  good 
dog  would  lie  down  by  h€i-,  and  suffer  her  to  tangle 
his  long  curls  in  her  Uttle  hands,  and  pull  his  tail 
and  ears  m  the  most  approved  baby  fashion,  ^thout 
offering  the  least  opposition ;  but  if  any  one  dared 
to  approach  his  charge,  he  was  alive  on  the  instant, 
placinghis  paws  over  the  chUd,  and  growling  furiously. 
He  would  have  been  a  bold  man  who  had  approached 
the  child  to  do  her  an  injury.  Oscar  was  the  best 
plaything,  and  as  sure  a  protector  as  Katie  had. 

During  the  day,  many  of  our  passengers  took 
then-  departure ;  tired  of  the  close  confinement  of  the 
ship,  and  the  long  voyage,  they  were  too  impatient 
to  remain  on  board  i^ntil  we  reached  Montreal.    The 
mechanics  obtained  instant  employment,  and  the 
girls  who  were  old  enough  to  work,  procured  situa- 
tions  as  servants  in  the  city.     Before  night,  our 
numbers  were  greatly  reduced.    The  old  dragoon 
and  his  famUy,  ti^o  Scotch  fiddlers  of  the  name  of 
Duncan,  a  Highhmder  caUed  Tarn  Grant,  and  his 
wife  and  little  son,  and  our  own  party,  were  aU  that 
remained  of  the  seventy-two  passengers  that  left  the 
Port  of  Leith  in  the  brig  Anne. 

In  spite  of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  young 
wife,  the  said  Tarn  Grant,  who  was  the  most  mer- 
cunal  feUow  in  the  world,  would  inwst  upon  going 
on  shore  to  see  aU  the  Uons  of  the  place     "Ah 
Tarn  I  Tarn  I  ye  wm  die  o'  the  cholera,"  cried  the 
weepmg  Maggie.     "  My  heart  will  brak  if  ye  dinna 
bide  wi'  me  an'  the  bairnie."    Tarn  was  deaf  as 
Ailsa  Craig,/   Regardless  of  tears  and  entreaties,  he 
jumped  into  the  boat,  like  a  wilful  man  as  he  was 
.?^,  **'"''  ''*«*T»m.    Fortunately  for 

me,  the  latter  rttumed  safe  to  the  vessel;  ifa^^e  to 
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proceed  with  her  to  MontTenl,  in  tow^^  the  noble 
.-steamer,  British   America;   bpt  TwCthe  volatile 
Tarn  wa4  missing.    During  the  reign  of  the  cholera, 
what  at  another  tim*  would  haVe  appeared  but  a 
trifling  incident,  was  noW  invested  with  doubt  and 
terror.      The  distress  of  the  poor  wife  knew  no 
bounds.    I  think  I  see  her  now,  as  I  saw  her  then 
sitting  upon  the  floor  of  the  deck,  her  head  burie 
between  her  knees,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  a 
weeping  in  the  utter  abatidonment  of  her  gnJf. 
"He  is  dead!  he  is  dead!     My  de^r,  dear  Taib ! 
The  pestilence  has  seized  tSpon  him;  and  I  and  ^e 
puir  bairn  are  left  alone  in  the  strange  land.*'     jMl 
attempts  at  consolation  were  useless;  she  obstinately 
refused  to  listen  to  probabilities,  or  to*e  comforted. 
All  through  the  night  I  heard  her  deep  and  bitter 
sobs,  and  the  oft^peated  name  of  him  that  she 
had  lost,      V  / 

The  sun  was  sinking  over  the  plague-stricken  ci<^, 
gilding  the  changing  woods  and  mountain  {&s 
with  ruddy  light;  the  river  mirrored  back  the  gor- 
geous sky,  and  moved  in  billows  of  liquid  goid;  the 
very  ai*  seemed  lighted  up  with  heaveiily  fires,  a^d 
sparkled  with  myriads  of  luminous  particles,  as  I 
gazed  my  last  upon  that  beautiful  scene. 

The  tow-line  was  now  attached  from  our  ship  to 
the  British  America,  and  in  company  with  two  other 
vessels,  we  followed  fast  in  her  foaming  wake.  Day 
lingered  on  the  horizon  Just  long  enough  to  enable 
me  to  examine,  with  deep  interest,  the  rocky  heights 
of  Abraham,  the  scene  of  our  immortal  Wolfe's 
victory  and  death;  and  whan  ^h^  twilight  fadcth 


night,  the  moon  arose  in  solemn  beauty,  and  cast 
mysterious  gleams  upon  the  strange  stem  landscape. 
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The  wide  nver,  flowing  rapidly  between  its  rugged 
banks,  roped  in  inky  blackness  beneath  the  pvi- 
shadowing  crags;  while  the  waves  in  mid-chaniiel 
flashed  along  in  dazzling  light,  rendered  more  in- 
tense  by  the  surrounding  darkiiebs.   In  this  luminbfas 
to-ack  the  huge  steamer  gUded  taajestwaUly  forward, 
flinging  showers  of  red  earth-stars  from  the  funnel 
into  the  clear  air,  and  looking  like  som&  W  demon 
of  the  night  enveloped  in  smoke  and  |anie.l 
^  The  lo%  groves  of  pine  frowned  down  "in  hearse- 
like  gloom  upon  the  mighty  river,  and  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  night,  broken  alone  by  its  hoarse 
wailings,  filled  my  mind  with  sad  forebodings,~ala9 ! ' 
too  prophetic  of  the  future.     Keenly,  for  the  first 
time,  I  felt  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  • 
my  heart  yearned  intensely  for  my  absent  home! 
Home  !  the  word  had  ceased  to  belong  to  my  Resent 
—It  was  doomed  to  live  for  evdr  in  the  past;  for 
what  emigrant  ever  regarded  thfr  Country  of  his  exile 
as  his  home?    To  the  land  he  h>|8  left,  that  name 
belongs  for  ever,  and  in  no  instance  does  he  be- 
•   stow  it  upon  another.    "I  have  got  a  letter  from 
home  I      *'  I  have  seen  a  friend  from  home !«   « I 
dreamt  last  night  that  I  was  at  hon^e  r  are  expres- 
sions  of  eveiy-day  occurrence,  to  prove  that  the  heart 
acknowledges  no  other  home  than  the  land  of  its 
birth. 

From  these  sad  reveries  I  was  roused  by  the 
hoarse  notes  of  the  bagpipe.  That  weU-known  sound 
brought  every  Scotchman  upon  deck,  and  set  every 
limb  m  motion  on  the  decks  of  the  other  vessels. 
Determined  not  to  be  outdone,  our  fiddlera  took  ^ 
the  stram,  and  a  lively  contest  ensued  between  the 
pval  musicians,  which  continued  during  the  greater 
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part  of  the  night.  The  shouts  of  noisy  revelry  were 
in  no  way  congenial  to  my  feelings.  Nothing  tends 
so  much  to  increase  our  melancholy  as  merry  music 
when  the  heairt  is  sad;  and  I  left  the  scene  with  eyes 
brimful  of  tears,  and  my  mind  ptdnfully  agitated  by 
sorrowful  recollections  and  vain  regrets;' 

The  Btraiiu  we  hear  in  foreign  bmcU, 

No  echo  from  the  heart  can  chum  ; 
The  chords  are  swept  by  strangers'  hands, 

And  kindle  in  the  breast  no  flame, 
Sweet  though  they  1^. 
No  fond  remembrance  wakes  to  fling 

It)B  hallow'd  influence  o'er  the  chords ; 
As  if  a  q>irit  touch'd  the  string, 

Breathing,  in  soft  harmonious  words, 
Deep  melody. 

.  The  music  of  our  native  shore 

A  thousand  lo^ly  scenes  endears  ; 
In  magic  tones  it  murmurs  o'er 

The  visions  of  our  early  years  i—  ' 

The  hopes  of  youth  ; 
It  wreathes  again  the  flowers  we  wreathed 

In  childhood's  bright,  unclouded  day  ; 
It  breathes  agun  the  vows  we  breathed, 

At  beauty's  shrine,  when  hearts  were  gay 
And  whisper'd  truth ; 

It  calls  before  our  mental  sight 
1  Dear  forms  whose  tuneful  lips  are  mute, 

Bright,  sunny  eyes  long  closed  in  night. 
Warm  hearts  now  silent  as  the  lute 
That  charm'd  our  ears  ; 
It  thrills  the  breast  with  feelings  deep. 
Too  deep  for  language  to  impart ; 
^  And  bids  the  spirit  joy  and  weep, 

/  In  tones  that  sink  into  the  heart, 
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-*      CHAPTER  III. 

OBR  JOURNEY  HP  THE  COUNTRY. 

Ply  thi»  plagtiMtrJcken  ipot  r    The  hot  fot.1  .ir 

ire  c*II  nd  uoiwoie  u  .  ihurchvart  null  • 

,Z       f.K^    '  ""*  *■"  *■*"  "f  »•■«*»•>.  which 
.ncrea.ed  the  nearer  we  approached  it,  shores  casTa 
gloom  over  the  scene,  and  prevented  „s  trom'Ztr. 
»g  .ts  i;rfee.ed  streets.    That  the  feelings  ofXn 
board  veiy  nearly  resembled  our  own  miL  be  reS 
»  the  an^io™  f.„e,  of  both  passenger,  and  c^ 
O^  captain,  who  h«l  never  before  Lted  thaThe 
ent^rtajned  any  apprehension,  on  the  subject  now 
confided  to  «,  hi,  conviction  that  he  should  nev^ 
qn,t  the  city  aUve :  "  This  cursed  cholera  I    Leftlt 
in  Kussia-found  it  on  my  return  to  Leith-ml, 
me  ag^n  .n  Canada.  J^o  e«»pe  the  thirt  tTmt" 
If  the  captain's  prediction  proved  true  in  his  case  it 
was  not  w  in  oars.     We  left  the  cholera  in  Englaild 
we  met  it^am  in  Scotland,  and.  under  the  S 
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Yet  the,  fear  and  the  dread  of  it  on  that  first  day 
caused  me  to.  throw  mai>y  an  anjtious  gknee  on  my 
husband  and  my  chUd.     I  had  been  very  iU  during 
the  three  weeks  that  out  vessel  was  becalmed  upon 
the  Banks  of  NewfouncUand,  a/d  to  this  circum- 
stance I  attribute  my  deliverance  from  the  pesti- 
lence.   I  was  weak  and!  nervous  when  the  vessel 
arrived  at  Qgebe^  but  the  voyage  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence,  the  JH|>r  andv  beautiful  scenery   were 
rapidly  reafPPme  to  health. 

Montreal  from  the  river  wears  a  pleasing  aspect, 
but  it  lacks  the  grandeur,  the  stern  sublimity  of 
Quebec.    The  fine  mountain  that  forms  the  back- 
ground to  the  city,  the  Island  of  St.  Helens  in  front, 
and  the  junction  of  the   St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Ottawa— which  run  side  by  side,  their  respective 
boundaries  only  marked  by  a  long  ripple  of  white 
foam,  and  the  darker  blue  tint  of  the  former  river, 
—constitute  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
landscape. 

The  town  itself  was,  at  that  period,  dirty  and  ill- 
paved;  and  the  opening  of  aU  the  sewers,  in  order  to 
punfy  the  place  and  stop  the  ravages  of  the  pesti- 
lence,  rendered  the  public  thoroughfares  almost  im- 
passable,  and  loaded  the  air  with  intolerable  eflSuvia 
more  Ukely  to  produce  than  stay  the  course  of  the 
plague,  the  violence  of  which  had,  in  aU  probability 
been  mcreased,  by  these  long-neglected  receptacles 
of  uncleanliness. 

The  dismal  stories  told  tjs  by  the  excise-officer 
who  came  to  inspect  the  unloading  of  the  vessel,  of 
i^l^l^*^'^  "*^ages  of  the  cholera,  by  no  nie«na_- 
mereased  our  desire  to  go  on  shore. 
"ItwiU  be  9  miracle  if  you  escape,"  he   said. 
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"Hundreds  of  emigrants  die  daily;  and  if  Stephen 
Ayres  had  not  providentiaUy  come  among  us,  not 
a  soul  wouTd  have  been  aUve  at  .this  moment  in 
Montreal."  ' 

"And  who  is  Stephen  Ayres?"  said  I. 

"God  only  knows,"  was  the  grave  reply.  "Th^re 
waa  a  man  sent  from  heaven,  and  his  name  was 
John."  > 

"But- 1  thought  this  man  was  called  Stephen??' 
"Ay,  so  he  calls  himself;  but  'tis  certain  that 
he  IS  not  of  the  earth.    Flesh  and  blood  could  never 
do  what  he  ha^  done,— the  hand  of  God  is  in  it 
Besides    no  one  knows  who  he  is,  or  whence  he 
comes.  1  When  ther  cholera  was  at  the  worst,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  men  stood  still  with  fear,  and  our 
doctors  could  do  nothing  to  stop  its  progress^  this 
man,  er  angel,  or  saint,  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance  m  our  streets.     He  came  in  great  humility 
seated  in  an  ox-cart,  and  drawn  by  two  lean  oxen 
and  a  rope  harness.  Only  think  of  that !  Such  a  man 
in  nn  old  ox-cart,  drawn  by  rope  harness !    The 
thing  Itself  was  a  miracle.      He  made  no  parade 
about  what  he  could  do,  but  only  fixed  up  a  plain 
pasteboard  notice,    informing  the  public  that  he 
possessed  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  cholera,  and 
would  engage  to  cure  all  who  sent  for  himi" 
"  And  was  he  successful  ?" 

"Successful!  It  beats  all  belief;  and  his  remedy 
80  simple!  For  some  days  we  aU  took  him  for  a 
quack,  and  would  haye  no  faith  in  him  at  all 
although  he  performed  some  wonderful  cures  upon 
poor  folks^  who  could  not  afford  to  send  for  the 
Juctor.  TheTSdian  village  was^aTtacked  by  the 
disease,  and  he  went  out  to  them,  and  restored 
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upwards  of  8  hundred  of -the  Indians  to  perfect 
liealth.    Xhey  tdok  the  old  lean  oxen  out  of  the 
€aft,  and  drew  hiiji  back  to  Montreal  in  triumph. 
This  'stabUshed  hini  at  once,  and  in  a  few  days' 
time  he  made  a  fortune.     The.very  doctors  sent  for 
hinr  to  cure  them;  and  Jt  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a 
few  days  he  will  banish  the  cholera  from  the  *ity." 
"  Do  you  know  his  famous  remedy  ?  " 
"Do  I  not?— Did  he  not  cure  me  when  I  was  , 
at  the  last  gasp  ?    Why,  he  makes  no  secret  of  it^ 
It  is  all  drawn  from  the  maple-tree.     First  he  rubs 
the  patient  all  over  with  an  ointment,  ttiade  of  hog's 
lard  and  maple-sugar  and  ashes,  frpm  the  maple- 
tree;  and  he  gives  liim  a  hot  draught  of  maple-sugar 
and  ley,  which  throws  him  into  a  violent  perspiration. 
In  about  an  hour  the  cramps  subside;  he  faUs  injtoi-' 
a  quiet  sleep,  and  when  he  awakes  he  is  pprfectlv 
restored  to  health."     Such  were  otir  first  tidings  6f 
StepTien  Ayres,  the  cholera  doctor,  who  is  universally 
believed  to  have  eflFected  some  wonderful  cures.    He 
obtained  a  wide  celebrity  throughout  the  colony.*     =^ 
The  day  of  our  arrival  in  the  port  of  Montreal 
was  spent  in  packing  and  preparing  for  our  long 
journey  up  the  country.    At  sonset,  I  went  upon 
deck  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze  that  swept  from 
the  river.    The  evening  was  delightful;  the  white 
tents  of  the  soldiers  on  the  Island  of  St.  H^ens 
glittered  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  bugle-caU    ' 
wafted  over  the  waters,    sounded    so  cheery  and 
inspiring,  that  it  banished  aU  fears  of  the  cholera, 

nomte  empmc-thM  man  .ent  from  heaVen.  The  face  is  «ther 
handBomeJ^ut  ha.  .  keen,  deeigning  expreasion.  and,ia  evidenUy  Sit 
of  an  American,  from  ite  complexion  and  features.        ■  * 
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^d  mth  fear  the  heavy  gloom  that  had  clouded  my 

*ind  since  we  left  Quebec.     I  could  oace  more  hZ 

jweet  converse    with  nature,    a«d.  eniov  Z  «nf. 

Jovelmessoftherichan^har^oS;;^.?^'  "'* 

turned  to  the  nver,  and  beheld  a  man  struggUuffin 
the  water  a  short  distance  from  our  vessel.     He  w« 

o^^x^::r;s:^^^^^/^-^-*^ebf;s;^ 

There  is  something  terribly  exciting  in  beholding 
a  fellow-creature  in  im;ninent  peril,  without  haS 
the  power  to  help  him.     To  witness  his  de^! 

dSiV*"  '"'   ^  y^-   own    pe,.on    ajl    'he 
dreadfd  alternations  of  hope  and  feai^-and,  finally 
to  see  him  die,  with  scarcely  an  effort  made  for  his 
preservation.    This  was  our  case.  '^^''''^'^ 

At  the  moment  he  fell  into  the  water,  a  boat  with 
three  men  was  within  a  few  yards  of  ^he  spot  ^J 

01     Shame!     from  the  crowd  collected  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river,  had  no  effect  in  rousing  these 

creature.    The  boat  passed  on.    The  drowning  man 
again  rose  to  the  surface,  the  convulsive  motion  of 

eWd'e^^tir^^^^^^^  ^"  1  ^  "^'^^^  *^^  ^«*->  ^"*^"- 
evident  that  the  straggle  would  be  his  last. 

Is  It  possible  tW  they  will  let  a  human  being 
pensh,  and  so  neaa-  the  shore,  when  an  oar  held  on? 
Wd  save  his  lifer  was  the  agonising  qu^tion  ^ 
oT  th?^'  Z,]  '"'''  '^^^-addened  by  excitement 
were  t  rf^'  Tf "'"     '^'^  ^^^«  ^'  ^  -"^titud 


stirrprl.     Everyone  L:Zn,/',°°^^  *  ^*^ 

"an  efforf  „?7i?!  "^"^.^^^^^cf  from  his  fellow^ 

an^effort  which  he  was  incapable  of  atteui^dng 
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At  this  moment— 8j)la8h  !— a  sailor  pltfnged  into 
the  water  from  the  deck  of  a  neighbouring  vessel, 
and  dived  after  the  drowning  man.    A  deep  "  Thaiik 
God !"  burst  from  iqy  heart.    I  drew  a  freer  breath 
as  the  brave  fellow's  head  appe&red  above  the  water. 
He  called  to  the  men  in  the  boat  to  thro\V  him  an 
oar,  or  the  drowning  man  would  be  the  death  of 
them  both.'  Slowly  they  put  back  the  boat,— the 
bar  was  handed ;  but  it  oame  too  late  I    The  sailor, 
whose  name  was  Cook,  had  been  obliged  to  ihake  off 
the  hold  of  the  dying  man  to  save  his  own  life.     He 
dived  again  to  the  bottom,  and  |ucceeded  in  bringing 
to  shore  the  body  of  ttevirnfortunate  being  he  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  succour.    Shbrtly  after,  he 
came  on  board  our  vessel^  foaming  with  passion  at 
the  barbarous  indifference-faianifested  by  the  men  in 
the  boat. 

"  Had  they  given  me  the  oar  in  time,  I  could  haVe 
saved  him.  I  knew  him  well— he  was  an  excellent 
fellow,  alid  a  good  seaman.  He  has  left  a  wife  and 
three  chUdren  in  Liverpool.  Poor  Jane !— how  c^ 
I  tell  her  that  I  cquld  not  save  her  husband  ?" 

He  wept  bitterly,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any 
of  us  to  witness  his  emotion  without  joining  in  his 
grief. 

i>om  the  mate  I'  learned  that  this  s^me  young 
man  had  saved  the  lives  of  thre^  women  and  a  child 
when  the  boat  was  swamped  at  Grosse  Isle,  in 
attempting  to'land  the  passengers  from  theVrnfey 
Hill.  * 

Such  acts  of  heroism  are  common  in  the  lower 
JialkjoMife.,  Thus,  the  purest  gemn  are  oftenr- 


encased  m  the  rudest  crust;  and  the  finest  feeUngs 
of  the  human  heart  are  fostered  in  the  chilling 
afmosphere  of  poverty. 
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WhUe  thU  Md  event  occupied  aU  our  thouehto' 
«nd  ga™  „.e  to  u..ny  ^nfol  ^ectioua,  «.  efda' 
mation  of  unqualified  de^tt  at  once  chknL^  a" 

o^aZ.d.*"*^ '""■"^  •^'«' »  *^- 

after  aU  her  tear,  and  lamentations,  prcMing  hij 
young  wrfe  to  .hi,  heart,  and  calling  her  by  a 
thousand  endearing  pet  names.  - 

h.^t^J"'*  "*  ""■"'  "oootiymen  at  Quebec 
had  taken  to.  much  whiskey  on  the  joyful  ooa«io^ 
and  lost  hosip^sage  in  the  ^ane,  bui  Lad  follow^' 

mfant  Tam,  whom  she  held  up  to  hU  admiring  gaT 
that  he  never  would  be  guilty  of  the  Kke  .Sin 
Perhaps  he  kept  his  word;  but  I  much  fear  thXe 

Our  lugg.^  having  been  removed  to  the  Custom 

^Uhe  'Z^Z  7  '"^'"«'  *'"'  '='-'^»  "-"^^ 
all  the  ship  8  flag,  for  our  accommodation,  of  which 

we  formed  a  tolerably  comfortable  bed;  »dtf„„ 

dreams  were  of  England,  could  it  be  othwwise^,^* 

her  glonous  flag  wrapped  «™„„d  us,  and  o^h^t 

resting  upon  the  Union  Jack?  our  Beads 

to  Slv^.r"^  "°  """"  """"S^d  *»  ™"  tte  city 
to  ™Ae  the  ncces^^  arrang«nents  for  our  upwarj 

The  day  tas  intensely  hot.    A  bank  of  thunder 
cloud,  lowered  heavily  above  the  mountain,  and  the 

|JJ8fi^   u^  ^'^fifi^s^w^e^siienti  and  nearly  deserfp/T 

Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  group  otZ!^ 
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looking,  care-worn,  sickly  emigrants,  seated  against 
a  waU  among  their  packages,  and  sadly  ruminating, 
upon  their  future  prospects. 

The  sullen  toll  of  the  deat^-bell,  the  exposure  of 
ready-made  coffins  in  the  undertakers'  windows,  and 
the  oft-recurring  notice  placarded  pn  the  walls,  of 
funerals  furnished  at  such!  and  such  a  place,  at 
cheapest  rate  and  shortest  notice,  painfully  reminded 
us,  at  eveiy  turning  of  the  street,  that  death  was 
everywhere— perhaps  lurking  in  our  vei^  path;  we 
felt  no  dewe  to  examine  the  beauties  of  the  place. 
With  this  ominous  feeling  pervading  our  minds, 
rpubUc  buildings  possessed  few  attractions,  and  we 
determined  to  make  our^tay  as  short  as  possible. 
.  Compared  with  thMnfected  city,  our  ship  appeared 
an  ark  of  safety^i  we  returned  to  it  with  joy  and 
confidence,.„4!(Jo  soon  to  be  destroyed.      We  had 
scarcely  re-entered  our  cabin,   when  tidings  were 
brought  to  us  that  the  cholera  had  made  its  appear- 
ance :  a  brother  of  the  captain  had  been  attacked. 

It  was  advisable  that  we  should  lei^ve  th/vessel 
immediately,  before  the  intelligence  could  re&h  the 
health-officers.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  mCe  the 
necessary  preparations;  and  in  less  than  j^-an-  " 
hour  we  found  ourselves  occupying  confortable 
apartments  in;  Goodenon^h's  hotel,  and  our^assage 
taken  in  the  stage  for  the  foDowing  jnoming.\ 

The  transition  was  like  a  dreaX  The  kange 
from  the  close,  rank  ship,  to  large,  airy,  weU-fur^hed 
rooms  and  clean  attendants,  was  a  luxuiy  we  should 
have  enjoyed  had  not  the  dread  of  the  cholera  in- 

-^olyedaU  thinga^areund^aa^^^oom^^^diippr^^^ 
hension.   No  one  spoke  upon  the  subject;  and  yet  it 
was  evidefat  that  it  was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  6f 
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disease.  »I  ^^  i^u^^^J^-      ^^P^ctiBS  the 
r^n^  \  1  ^'^  wfiant  is ;  a  man  smitt^'n 

with  the  cholera  stares  death  right  in  the  face ;   and 


'im 


«ll.    Serena  emigrant,  had  died  of  the  terrible  di. 

ord«  djmng  the  week,  beneath  the  ye,,  roof  th" 

heltered  «^  and  it.  ravage.,  we  were  tSd,  ^Jd  e" 

iT",  ^  ""^  P*"""""  »'  »»'  co-ing  journey 

place,  in  the  coach  for  Lachine,  aAd  our  fear,  of  f !,» 
P^^e  greatly  diminiahed  a.  U^eft  the  roil  „f 

real  westward  ha.  been  ao  well  de«ribed  by  many 
■  Pftea  pen.,  that  I  .hall  «.y  littfe  abont  if     The 

beauh&l,  pwticohrlyin  tho.e  .pot.  where  there  i. 

.good  new  of  the  American  ride.  The  neat  W 
>u.e.  looked  to  me,  who»  eyo.  had  been  «,  Zg 

acen.tomed  to  the  watery  «„te,  home,  of  beauty  «d 

h«pp.ne«;  and  the  .plendid  orchard.,  the  tree,  ,t 
rt»t.««on  of  the  year  being  loaded  Irith  n>"ng 
bmt  of  all  hue.,  were  refre.hing  and  delieiou.      ^ 

feUow-tmyeller  with  a  .pecie,  of  horr^.     "Touch 
them  not,  ,f  yon  yalue  your  life."    Eyery  d^Z, 

herith  and  .pmt.,  and  I  di.r^anied  the  well-mea^ 

from  the  terrible  di,e.«.  H,  wa.  a  middle-aged 
man.  a  ftrmer  from  the  Upper  Province,  Cana^an 

fir;-  H^M™*"*  ^"-^  on  biri-lcfor  he 
fir.t  fme.  "Well,  rir,"  he  «id,  in  an.wer to  «,me 
quction.  put  to  him  by  my  hu.band  rcpecBngZ 
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th§  torment  he  is  suffering  is  so  great  that  he  would 
gladly  die  to  get  rid  of  it." 

"  You  were  fortunate,  C ,  to  escape/'  said  a 

backwood  settler,  who  occupied  the  opposite  seat ; 
"  many  a  younger  man  has  died  of  it." 

"Ay;  but  I  belieye  I  never  should haye  taken  it 
had  it  not  been  for  some  things  they  gave  me  for 
supper  at  the   hotel;  oysters,  they    called   them, 
oyster^ ;  they  were  ^ive  I    I  was  once  persuaded  by 
a  friend  to  eat  them,  and  I  liked  them  well  enough 
at  the  time.    But  I  declare  to  you  that  I  felt  them 
'  cradling  over  one  another  in  my  stomach  all  night. 
•"  The  liext  morning  I  w*ka  seized  with  the  cholera." 
^     "Did  you  swallbw  them  whole,  C-^—V  said  the 
former  spokesman,  who  seemed  highly  tickled  by 
the  evil  doings  of  the  oysters. 
.  "To  be  sure.    I  teUyou,  the  creatures  are  alive. 
You  put  them  on  your  ton^,  and  TU  be  bound 
yotf  U  be  glad  to  let  them  slijp  down  as  fast  as  you 
c^n."  .  ■    ,;  i^'   ./ 

"  No  wonder  ypu  had  the  cholera,"  said  the  back- 
woodsman, "you  deserved  it  for  your  barbarity.  If 
I  had  a  good  plate  of  oysters  here,  I'd  teach  you  the 
way  to  eat  them.^' 

Our  journey  during  the  first  day  was  performed 
partly  by  coach,  partly  by  steam.  It  was  nine 
o  duck  m  the  evening  when  we  landed  at  CoriiFaU 
and  took  coach  for  Prescott.  The  copntiy  through 
winch  we  passed  appeared  beautiful  in  the-fclear  light 
of  the  mtion;  but  the  air  was  cold,  and  slightly 
sharpened  by  frost.  This  seemed^strange  to  me  in  the 
J^^TJmt  of  Sftpteiaber,u_bnt  it-ia^im^^  oommou  in-- 


Canada.    Nine  passengers  were  closely  packed  into 
our  narrow  vehicle,  but  the  sides  being  of  canvas. 
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and  the  open  space  aUowed  for  windows  unglazed    I 
bvered  with  cold,  which  amounted  to  a'^a L  of 

voted  h,  all  hLs  thrwrshouLTop^Tz:^ 

faat  at  a  small  inn  by  the  road-side,  aSd^ar^Tur 
-elves  before  proceeding  to  Prescott. 
The  people  in  the  tavern  were  not  stirring  and  it 

wTtr^umL  T^'"'*  "^'''"^  "-  ^"*«  *  room,  redolent 

I  «ked^L  .  .  ""'^  '^"'^^"^  "^y^-^  Wind.. 
1  Mked  hlin  rf  he  would  allow  me  to  take  my  infant 
into  a  room  with  a  fire.  / 

for'^fS^TJ'  T  *  P"*"^  considerake  cold  md,t 
for  the  hke  of  her,-  said  he.  "Come  % 
show  you   to  th^  kitchen;    there's  alwayra  Z 

P«  ^l^was  unexpected,  and  by  iio  mean, 
^eeable  to  the  persons  we  found  there.    A  half- 

tS  s W  ;^  "^  '""I  '"^  '^^  *  ^-^'  *^i-^-oman, 
with  a  sharp  face,  and  an  eye  like  a  black  snake  wa^ 
just  emerging  from  a  bed  in  the  comer.     We  s^-^ 
're  '"^  '^P^"^'^^'*  *°  ^^  *^«  mistress  ofTh^ 

m  J  shnll  voice,  dartmg  daggers  at  the  poor  old 
"  Sure  there's  a  baby,  and  the  two  women  critters 

«'^:':'th1'/^^'  ''''''''  *^«  good  old  man'" 
^1^;:::^^---^^^^^e  no  business  in 


"Now,  Almira,  do  hold  on.      Ifs  the  coach  has 
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Stopped  t^  breakfast  with  us ;  and  you  know  we  don't 
often  gejr  the  chance." 
AU  tjiis  time  the  fair  Ahni»»|.^a8  dressing  as  fast 


^elcoiue  female 
fire. 

Lt  can  we  give 

thousand  times 

now,  when  we  are 


as  she/ could,  and  eyeing 
guests,  as  we  stood  shiv© 

"  ;$reakfast  \"  she  mu 
thejh  to  eat  ?    They  pass  o 

wi^out  Buy  one  alighting-; 

qdt  of  everything,  they  must  stop  and  order  break- 
.fast  at  such  an  unreasonable  hour.  How  many  are 
there  of  you  ?"  turning  fiercely  to  me. 

"Nine,"  I  answered,  Iaconically,v  continuing  to 
chafe  the  cold  hands  and  feet  of  the  child. 

"Nine!  That  bit  of  beef  will  be  nothing,  cut 
wto  steaks  for  nine.  What's  to  be  done,  Joe  ?»  (to 
the  old  man.) 

"Eggs  and  hata,  summat  of  that  dried  venison, 
and  pumpkin  pie,"  responded  the  aide-de-camp, 
thoughtfully.     "  I  don't  know  of  any  other  fixings." 

"Bestir  yourself,  then,  and  lay  out  the  tabMMf 
the  coach  can't  stay  long,"  cried  the  virago,  a^g 
a  fiying-pan  from  the  wall,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  eggs  and  ham.  "  I  must  hav^  the 
fire  to  myself.  People  can't  come  crowding  here, 
when  I  have  to  fix  breakfast  for  nine;  particularly 
when  there  is  a  good  room  elsewhere  provided  for 
theii^  accommodation."  I  took  the, hint,  and  re- 
treated  to  the  parlour,  where  I  found  the  rest  of 
the  piftssengers  walking  to  and  fro,  and  ijnpatiently 
awaiting  the  adtent  of  the  breakfast.  i 
To  do  AJmira  justice,  she  prepared  from  her  scanty 


bly  Short  time,  for  which  she  charged  us  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  per  head. 
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At  Prescott  we  embarked  on  board  a  fine  new 
_     steam-boat,  mUan.  IV..  erowded  with  Inai   e^ 

gr»t,  proceeding  to  Cobourg  and  Toronto. 
While  pacng  the  deck,  my  husband  was  greatlv 

struck  bytheappearaneeofamiddle-agedm^SdJ^ 
gb.«  with  intense  grief,  which,  in  spite  of  aU  thet 

thtirfel^'t™'"'  ™  »'«.ngly  impress^  ^J:" 
their  features.   Sometime  after,  I  feU  into  con^m 

mstory    The  husband  was  factor  to  a  Scotch  irentlp 
man    of  h„.ge  landed  property,  who  hStnSo^ 
him  to  visit  Canada,  and  report  the  capabiuS  t^ 
country,  pnor  to  his  inresting  a  larseLm  of  ™„ 
mwildlanda.    Tfe  expenses  of the?;^! Tn 
paid   and' eveiything  up  to  that  mombf  hri  mT 
pered  with  them.    They  had  been  bJed  X.' 
speedy  passage,  and  were  greatly  pleased  Wiethe 

this  f    Then-  only  son,  a  ane  lad  of  fourteen    h^ 
d,«i  that  day  of  the  cholera,  and  all  tSlVf:^ 
the  future  were  bu*,d  inlii,  grave.     P„r  to    .L" 
they  had  sought^  home  in  this  far  land ;  anS  het 
at  the  very  onseWif  their  new  c^eer,  the  fd"«it^ 
had  taken  him  from  them  for  ever,J-here  wherfn 
such  a  crowd,  the  poor  heartb™kea  rto^iJd 
not  ipren  indulge  her  natural  grief!  ^ 

"  Ah,  for  a  place  where  I  might  srei-t  I"  .i.     •  j 
;.t  ^onld  relieve  the  bumingleiiral  m^h^' 
But  l»ith  sac  many  strange  eyes  glowering  «L^ 
I  tok  shanp.to  mysel'  to  greet."  J.  '  7     < 

^  "  Ah.  Jeinnie,  my  puir  woman,"  said  the  hi..b.„  j 

wdi ;  an  sinfu'  creature,  like  us  Z.^2.e.^: 
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oh,  madam/'  turning  to  me,  «we  have  sair  hearts 
the  day !" 

Poor  bereaved  creatures,  how  deeply  I  commise- 
rated  their  grief.—how  I  respected  the  poor  father 
m  the  stern  efforts^  he  made  to  conceal  from  indif- 
ferent  spectators  the  anguish  that  weighed  upon  his 
mmd !  Tears  are  the  best  bahn  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  anguish  of  the  heart.  Religion  teac^s  man 
to  bear  his  sorrows  with  becoming  fortitude,  but 
tears  contribute  largely  both  to  soften  and  to  h«al 
the  wound*  from  whence  they  flow. 

At  Brockville  we  took  in  a  party  of  ladies,  which 
somewhat  reUeved  the  monotony  of  the  cabin,  and  I 
was  amused  by  listening  to  their  lively  prattle,  and 
the  httle  gossip  with  which  they  strove  to  wUe  away 
the  tedium  of  the  voyage.     The  day  was  too  stormy 
to  go  upon  deck,-thunder  and  lightning,  accompa- 
nied  with  torrents  of  rain.    Amid  the  conftision  of 
the  elements,  I  tried  to  get  a  peep  at  the  Lake  of  the 
Thousand  Isles;  but  the  driving  storm  blended  aU 
objects  into  one,  and  I  returned  wet  and  disappointed 
to  my  berth.     We  passed  Kingston  at  midnight,  and 
lost  all  our  lady  passengers  but  two.    The  gale  con- 
tinned  until   daybreak,    and  noise   and  confusion 
prevaried  all  nighty  which  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  uproarious  conduct  of  a  wild  Irish  emigrant,  who 
thought  fit  to  make  his  bed  upon  the  mat  before  the 
cabin  door.    He  sang,  he  shouted,  and  harangued  his 
countrymen  on  the  political  state  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  m  a  style  which  was  loud  if  not  eloquent. 
Sleep  was  impossible,  whilst  his  stentorian  lungs  con- 

^'"""^  *"  Po^^forth  torrents  nfunmeaniagaeund 

Our  Dutch  stewardess  was  highly  enraged.     His 
conduct,  she  said,  "was  perfectly  ondacent/'     She 
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q^d  the  d<K>i,  and  bestowing  upon  him  sev  J 
kicks,  bade  hun  get  away  "out  of  that,"  or  she 
would  complain  to  the  captain.  ' 

In  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  he  caught  her  byi 
he  foot,  and  pulled  her  down.    Then  waving  the 
tattered  remains  of  his  straw  hat  in  the  a^    he 
shouted  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "Git  out  wid  you 
you  ould  witch  1     Shure  the  ladies,  the  purty  Z- 
huts,  never  sent  you  wid  that '  ugly  message  to  Pat,' 
who  loves  them  so  intirely  that  he  man^  to  kaii 
wa  ch  over  them  through  the  Jblessed  night>    Then 
making  us  a  ludicrous  bow,  he  continued,  "Ladies 
I  m  at  yer  sarvice ;  I  only  wish  I  could  get  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  Pope,  and  I'd  many  ye^  aU."    The 
st^wax^ess  bolted  the  door,  and  the  mad  feUow  kept 
^a^tthatweallwishedhimatthebotto^ 

^  The  following  day  was  wet  and  glooml.     The 
-rtorm  had  protracted  the  length  of  our  voLe  f^r 

IlcotoX""'"''.^"^^^^^^^ 
THERE'S  REST. 

f»«  AI  MIDHIOHT  ON  TSC  BITXB  ST.  tAWBTOCR.) 

There's  rest  when  eye,  with  dewy  fingers, 

Draws  the  cortains  of  npose 
Roond  the  west,  where  light  stiU  Ungers, 

And  the  day's  last  gloiy  glows  ; 
There's  rest  in  heaven's  unelouded  blue, 

When  tf^kling  stars  steal  one  by  <»e, 
So  softly  MI  the  gazer's  view, 

As  if  they  sought  his  glanoe  to  sbnn. 

There's  rest  when  o'er  the  silent  meads 
The  deepening  shades  of  niyht  ad»an«A  . 


Ttti««gKi^airongh  Oieir  M^^i^^i^ 
The  liiigbfy  stream's  dear  waters  glance. 
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There's  rest  When  aH 


is  brij^, 


A'- 


And^pntly  o'er  theee  mmm^,  idee 
The  faU  moon  poun  her  ,ne%,w  light, 
And  heaven  on  earitaereneljr  «n|wfc 

And  fear  no  longer  vigil  keeps  ; 

When  winds  are  heard  to  ntve  no  mo^^L 

And  ocean's  tronbled  spirit  sleeps ; 
Ws«stwhentothi-p*Wy^ 

The  lapsing  billows  slowly  gUde  >    ". 
And,  pillow'd  on  the  golden  sand. 

Breathes  soft  and  low  theilBmbering  tide 


There  *  rest,  deep  r»8t,  at  this  Btffl  hour- 
A  holy  oalm,-4ip«,8e  profound; 

Whose  soothing  speU  and  dttMttn^  pwwto 
Lulls  iwo  slumber  all  around. 

There's  rest  for  Ubonr's  hardy  chUd, 
For  Natu«'^  tribes  of  barth-and  air,-  ' 

Whose  saered  bafan  and  influence  tofldr 
Save  guilt  and  sorrw,aU  may  shftte.    " 

There^irest  beneath  the  quiet  sod  I 
•      Whei  life  aadaU  its  sonows,    ' 
And  in  the  boMm  of  his  Gk>d 

The  Christian  finds  eternal  peaoe.--       ' 
Th-J  pe«»  the  world  cannoi^;»r^ 

To  Wd  T  *  **""^'"  ^"^-f^  bought,. 
To  bid  the  weary  pilgrim  know 


Areat 


«nrpa«ing  human  thou^t. 
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TOM  WILSON'S  EMIGRATION. 

«  Of  all  odd  fellows,  this  feUow  wu  the  oddest.     I  have  seen  ™»>. 
.tn«.ge  fish  in  mj  days,  but  1  never  n.et  with  his  equal.'  '' 

About  a  month  previous  to  our  emigration  to 
Canada,  |^  husband  said  to  me,  "You  need  not 
expect  me  home  to  dinner  to-day;  I  am  going  with 

my  friend  Wilson  to  Y to  hear  Mr.   C 

lecture  upon  emigration  to  Canada.  He  has  lust 
returned  from  the  Nprth  American  provinces;  and 
his  lectures  are  attended  by  vast  numbers  of  per- 
sons  w:ho  are    anxious  to  obtai^  information   on 

the  subject.    I  got  a  note  from  your,  friend  B 

this  morning,  begging  me  to  come  over  and  listen 
to  his  palaver;  and  as  Wilson  thinks  of  emigrating 

"'"  'I'  'P^?;  ^'  ^  ^^  °^y  ^^ki°g  companion.- 

Tom  Wilson  going  to  Canada !-  said  I,  as  the 
door  closed  on  my  better-half.     «  What  a  back 
iroodsman  he  will  make  f    What  a  loss  to  the  single" 

then-  balls  and  picnics  ?" 

nea^me,  was  lughly  amused  aM^fairiis^pectfeff- 
announcement.    She  feU  back  in  her  chT^ 
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Jhm'","  '°^'f  '"^  ''"Sh.    I  am  certain 
hat  most  of.  my  re,der8  would  have  joined  in  her 

to  peranade  hm.  from  undertaking  ,„ch  fi^T 

«tt  the  unpronounceable  name,  will  disgust  them' 
wmr^te^f."".'"^-     O""  I  »*■  certain  they 

C  HttTxLtg  ^t  T:^'"'"'^''/-^ 

.  uxciuuiug  inat  1  and  mine  should  shara 

^he^^rangWdventures  of  this  oddest  of  ^itd 

,  J'  "^''?f.  "T'  '  ""•'J^'  Of  ™rious  inquiry  to 
ftose  who  dehghtW  human  absurdities,  if  e4^e« 
were  a  character  drawn  in  mA,  of  flrti^I 

t~v.gm.t,yridiculXa,Ue^ehdi^;^en« 
presents  to  our  view  \  Wa  Ko^a  .^^  expenence 

the  bfbad  tZ^I^Us^^^^  '^ 

ever  we  w^nH  T-     ijf  ?  T""^  #^tric  than 

eve^  we  read  of  m  b^oks;  peopl^  who,  if  all  their 

Z  .  ^"^*  *^**^°^  of  Hood,  or  GeoreW 

CohnMi,   and,  put  to  shame  the  flights  of  bT! 
Munchau^.  Nott^at Tom WHsonlLl ^i^ 
oh,^no  I     He  was  the  vefy  prose  of  prose   a  r.«7  ' 

ot  knocking  his  head  against  r  fyge.  and  fimil..„  - 

^r  suspended  to  its  Whes-SrttSr 
and  as  indolent  as  a  baby.  ^^^^ 
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caUed  \^y  B^Mhtriends  ahd  ,ac^kj|mta«ue8,Ta8  tll% 

►P*rty  in   the    neighfi^I /^l^ 
it  and  j^ofligate  eipen^ons  ((^f'^t^^lfooine: '' 
'ed  from  a  fine  estate  which  had 
fether  to  son  through  jpany  genera- 
latly  reduded  the  circultrtances  of  the 

jv-  •    ^*^'^^  **^*  ^^^^y  ^^^  ».  certain  rank 
standing  m  their  native  qounty/Sif  which  his 
^  t^  courses,  bad  as  they,  were,   coufeot  wholly 
depnve  them.    The  young  people-and f  very  large 
.  family  they  madp  of  sons  and  dau^hters,^  twelve  in 
number-w^re  objects  of  interest  and  commiseration 
to  all  who  knew  them,  while  the  worthies  father  ' 
J^as  justiy  held  in  contempt  and  detestation.    Our 
hero  was  the  youngest  of  the  six  sOns;  and  from^'his 
childhood  he   ^as  famous  for  his  nothing-to-doish- 
n68s.    He  was  too  indolent  to  en>ge  heart  and  soul 
in  the  manly  sports  of  his  comrades;  and  he  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  commence  learning  his  lessons 
until  the  school  had  been  in  an  hour.    As  he  grew 
up  to  man's  estate,  he  might  be  seen  dawdling  about 
m  a  blacir  frock-coat,  jean  trousers,  and  white  kid 
gloves,   making  lazy  bows   to  the  pretty  girls  of 


his  acquaintance;  or  dressed  in  a  greei 
jacket,  with  a  gun  aci'oss  his  shoulderi^ 
down  the  wooded  lanes,  with  a  brown^spa 
at  Iiis  ^^^fe.and  looking  as  sleepy  ^ 
mastei^^ 

Th^W^ess  of  all  Tom's  movem| 
contrasted  with  his  slight,  elegant,^ 
figure;  thaMooked  aa  i 


the  owner  to  be  the  most  activf  pie 


Footing- 
Bring 
d^ing 
as  his. 
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machinery  that  eve^  responded  to  the  imDnlses  of 
youth  and  health,    ^nt  then,  his  face  I  Wiat  pencil 
could  faithfuUy  delinUte  features  at  once  so  Jmical 
andlu^ous-featires  that  one  moment  expressed 
the  most  solemn  seriousness,  and  the  next,  the  most 
grotesque  and  absurd  abandbhment  to  mirth?    In 
hmi,  all  extremes  appeared  to  meet;  the  man  was 
•     a  cont^ction  to  himself.    Tom  waa  a  person' of 
few  words,  and  so  intensely  lazy  that  it  required 
a  strong  effort  of  will  tp  enable  him  to  Iw^r 
he  questions  of  inquiring  friends;  and  when  a« 
length  aroused  to  exerdse  his  coUoqmal  powers, 
he  performed  the  task  in  so  original  S Tanner  tha^ 

.T  7^^^  ^V^«d.his  large,  prominent,  leadeJ 
cflour,d  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  looked  thJ 
mqmrer  steadily  in  the  face,  the  effect  was  irrel 
«stt  it  "^  ^^^d  «ame,-do'your  best  tj 

Poor  Tom  took  ttxis  mistimed  njerriment  in  very 
good  part,  generaUy  answering  with  a  ghastlj 
ZTZ  whicUhe  meant  for%  smile,  orf  iT^e 
d^d^ouble^tasetf  to  find  words,   with,  "We^ 

^  Tom  ^m  have  b«ei^  a  treasure  to  aajmdertaker. 

|rfhsihadbeenbd.n  *  a  shroud,  ^d  rocked '^a 
Kffin    .The  gravity  with  which  ha  could  anawf  « 

^waed^wid^^i^^-1h6  shafts  W  maUce^ack  unoi 
h«  opponentM^  ^^  UmseUm  oh^^Um.  ?  "^^ 
cule  to  maigWli«d  a  way  of  quietly  r^culii%:%^ 
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jj  others  that  bade  defiance  to  all  competition.     He 

y  coidd  qmz  mth  a/smUe,  and  put  down  insolence 

with  an  mcredulouslstare.   A  grave  wink  from  those 

drewny  eyes  would  destroy  the  veracity  of  a  traveUed 

dandy  for  ever. 

^  '^««»  '^as  not  without  use  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion; queer  and  awkward  as  he  was,  he  was  the  soul 
01  truth  ^d  honour.  You  might  suspect  his  sanity 
--a  matter  always  doubtfol-^but  his  honesty  of 
heart  and  puqrase,  never.  '^  - 

When  you  met  Tom  in  the  streets,  he  was  dressed 
with  such  neatness  and  care  (to  be  sure  it  took  him 
half  the  day  to  make  his  toilet),  that  it  led  many 
persons  to  imagine  that  this  ve,y  ugly  young  man 
considered  himself  an  Adonis;  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  rather  inclined  to  this  opinion.     He  always 
paced  thp  public  streets  Vith  a  slow,    deUberate 
tread,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  thiflltound 
—hke  a  man  who  had  lost  his  ideas,  and  was  dUi- 
gently  employed  in  searching  for  them.    I  chanced 
to  meet  him  one  day  in  this  dreamy  mbod. 

"llow  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wilson,?"     He  stared  at 
me  fqr  several  minutes,  as  if  doubtful  of  my  presence 
.  or  identity.     *  -  ''  *^ 

"  What  was  that  you  said  ? " 
,  I  repeatofl  the  question;  and  he  answered  with 
one  of  his  incredulous  smiles, 

"Was  it  to  me  you  spoke  ?  Oh,  I  am  quite  well, 
or  I  should  not  be' walking  here.  By,  the  way,  did 
you  see  my  dog?"  .  f'  nr 

.  "  H^ow  should  I  know  your  dog  V 
"They  say  he  resembles  me.     He's  a  queer  dog 

too^but  taeverTOM  find  out  the  likeness:    G^ 
night!" 
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This  was  at  noonday;  but  Tom  had  a  habit  of 
takmg  hght  for  darknesaf,  and  darkness  for  light,  in 
all  he  did  o).  said.  He  r^ust  have  had  different  eyes 
and  ears,  and  a  diffel-ent  way  of  seeing,  hearing,  and 
comprehending,  tU  is  possessed  by  the  generality 
of  his  species;  and  to  such  a  length  did  he  car^ 
this  abstraction  of  soul  and  Use,  that  he  would 
often  leave  you  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence; and  if  you  chanced  to  meet  him  some  weeks 
alter,  he  would  resume  the  conversation  with  the 
very  word  at  which  he  had  cut  short  the  thread  of 
your  discourse. 

A  lady  once  told  him  in  jest  that  her  youngest 
brother,  a  lad  of  twelve  years  old,  had' called  his 
donkey  Braham,  in  honour  of  the  great  singer  of 
that  name.  Tom  made  no  answer,  but  started 
abruptly  away.  Three  months  after,  she  happened 
to  encounter  him  on  the  same  spot,  when  he  ac- 
costed  her,  without  any  previous  salutation, 

"  You  were  telling  me  about  a  donkey.  Miss 

a  donkey  of  your  brother's- Braham,  I  think  you 
called  him-yes,  Braham;  a  strange  name  for  an 
^8f  I  wonder  what  the  great  Mr.  Braham  would 
say  to  that.    Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"Your  meiifory  must  be  exceUent,  Mr.  WUson,  to 
enable  you  to  remember  such  a  trifling  circumstance 
all  this  time." 

'il^ng,  do*||call  it  ?  Why,  I  have  thought  of 
nothing  else  «t^^     " 

From  traits 
lempted  to  im: 
had  dwell 


ice. 
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ich  as  these  my  readers  will  be 
le  him  brother  to  the  aninmJ  wlio 

TT  , -r-o  "^  *"»  thoi^htsjilmt  th«rfr  were- 

times  w^en  hAprmounted  this  strange  absence  of 
mind,  anid  couljfelk  and  act  as  sensibly  as  (ftker  folks. 
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fiovomm  it  in  the  bush. 
On  the  dfeath  of  hia  ti^a^*  i,«       •     .  , 

South  wd^  ^h^fm^^iZ^"^  *" '''"' 

vPuw^/.i'U        f*^  -Hcomrrred  tf  "doze  away  seven 

^anto  to  rob  him  of  eveiything,  .„d  SniJly  to 
bum  hB  dTCltoig.  He  returued  to  hi,  Mtive  X» 

petched  upon  ba  Aouldor,   ,md  plavin,  ,1^^ 
1"  pwn  composition  upop  ,  hurdy.^"*  Tth^ 

I N^  had  no  counterpart  of  one  who  InidCnd 
jioWiPr  of  r  I  "^°*'*  ^e  good-natured  old 
C    :,t      ?^"'''  d^covered  his  hopefol  nephew 

afforded  him  an  asylum  ever  sinc^.     ^ 

One  little  anecdote  of  him  at  this  ppriod  ^ 
Illustrate  the  ^uiS  love  of  mi^iief  witKwh Y^ 
^^  «^ued.  JVavemng  fron^  1^^ 
the  .fc.co«^  (^^3  ^^,^    ^^  ^^^^^^      on^m 

entered  into  r>onvo«aa«:».  u_-it  ^    . 


gent  f>r,as^who  «t  n^t  him;  iW  South  Wale,, 


adence 


in  «p|iat  colotf 


to  be  h«  m^t;„,^d^fe»d  annoyed  Z  by 
making  several  in^^ent  Wrks,  s  Jdenly^^ked 

''Seven/'  return^  Tom,  in  a  solemn  tone  with 

out  deigning  a  glance  at  his  companion.  "^'S^ 

.     I  thought  so/'  responded  the  other,  thrusting 

his  hands  ,nto  his  breeches  pockets.   ''Ai^dZ^*^^ 

what  were  you  sent  there  fori" "Pray,gir, 


Scaling  pigs,"  letuiaed  the  iacomgible  Tom, 
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With  the  gravity  of  a  judge.  The  words  were  scarcely 
pronounoe4  when  the  questioner  called  the  coach- 

tTr-!l/*>i-^"^'r^°^  *'"^^  ^^^^'^^  i-^  '^-  rain 
Lw       ?Tr^"*^'^-     Tom  greatly  enjoyed 
the  hoax  which  he  used  to  teU-with  the  merriest  of 
all  grave  faces.  '^  •  •  - 

Besides  being  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  fair  sex 

,.d  always  imagining  Himself  in  love  with  some 

unattainable  beauty,  he  had  a  passipnate  craze  for 

musij,  and  played  upon  the  violin  and  flute  with" 

considerable  taste  and  execution.    The  sound  of  a 

favourite  melody.operated  upon  the  breathing  auto- 

i°J!.  ^U^^'''  ^»  frozen  faculties  experienced 

hidden  thaw,  and  the  stream  of  life  leaped  and 

?,irSv  /**'  *  ^^®  ^^^  uncontroUable  vivacity. 
He  laughe^danced,  sang,  and  made  love  in  a  breath 
committi^  thousand  mad  vagaries  to  make  yoii 
acquainted  mth  his  existence.  , 

My  husband  had  a  remarkably  sweet-toned  flute, 

"I  br^k-  the  Tenth  Commandment,  Moodie. 
whenever-t  hear  you  play  upon  tha*  flute.  Take 
care  of  your  black  wife,«  (a  name  he  had  bestowed 
upon  the  coveted  treasure),  «  or  I  shall  certainly  run 
off  with  h«ft*fe    ' 

"I  am  halC afraid  of  you,  Tom.    I  am  sure  if  I 
were  to  die,  and  leave  you  my  black  wife  as  a  legacy 
youjould  be  to6  much  overjoyed  to  lament  my 

Such  was  the  strange,  helpless,  whimsical  being 
™=^l..^^mplat^an..emi^tion^^8n8di^ 


-^  g^  ,^"  •     ^ — vM*^im.at^im^  emigraEioBF^a^Snada^ 
—  How  he  succeeded  in  ihe  speculation  the  sequel  wiU 
snow.  '  ^ 
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_    It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  my  husband  and 

his  fnend  Tom  WUson  retumcd  from  Y- i 

had  provided  a  hot  supper  and  a  cup  of  coffee  after 
their  long  walk,  and  they  did  ample  justice  to  my 

"    ^^7^"".  '"*  "T"*"^  ^^^  "P^«>  "^"d  Weared 
whoUy  bent  upon  his  Canadian  expedition. 

"Mr  C— must  have  been  very' eloquent,  Mr. 
Wilson  "said  I,  "to  engage  your  attention  for  so 
many  hours." 

of'l^"^*'*?  was- returned  Tom,  after  a  paus^ 
of  some  mmutes,  during  which  he  seemed  to  W 
groping  for  words  in  the   salt-cellar,  having  deli- 

cloth.       We  were  hungry  after  our  long  walk,  and 
ne  gave  us  an  excellent  dinner  " 
o(2Vl^  -"fi-gtodowift  the  .ub^t^ee 

"It  was  the  substance,  after  aU,"  said  Moodie 
aughing;  "and  his  audience  seemed  to  think  so,  b; 
the^attention  they  paid  to  it  during  ^he  discussion 

the  inteUectual  part  of  the  entertaintent/' 
f.,17^'  I-I-I-I  give  an  account  of  the  lec- 

■      "^  *^7»^*  y««  ^e«t  to  Y~l  on  purpose  to 
C^aL  P>  '''  "^  "^^  '""^^f  «f  e«»igration  to 

"  WeU,  and  so  I  did;  but  wh^  the  fellow  puUed 
out  his  pvnphlet,  and  said  that  it  contained  the  sub- 
stance df  his  lecture,  and  would  only  cost  a  shilling 
XtfoQught4hat  ife^^  betterl^rttcnre  t^^^^ 
than  endeavour  to  catch  the  shadow-so  I  bought 


^t- 


W'^  "M  ii^^-'iri'  -''  W^/'  r 
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It  wL       r^  '^  drawling^vulgar  voice;  and  he 

ilTlf     1  T/ °;;  ^'^"^  *°  *^«'-    Hemadeauch 
^mahcal  blunders,  that  my  sides  ached  with 

het^M  ^-  .''**'  '  ^'^  y^"^  «««W  have  seeh 

the  same  style  m  which  it  ^  spoken.    Read  it; 
yott  have  a  nch  treat  in  8tore.y  - 

aIT^  **»«  P««»pWet,  not  ;  Kttle  amused  at  his 

M:^^^rd^:t^^ 

fnlS^  ^^'r'^^^  ^""^  ""'y  ^'^^^^^  ^«'«  collected 
together,  to  listen  to  one  greater  than  the  resT 
By  the  way  Moodie,  did  you  notice  fanner  Flitch  ^i 

"No;  where  did  he  sit?" 
^  "At  tAe  foot  of  the  table.    You  must  have  seen 
him  he  was  too^big  to  be  overlooked.    What  a  de- 
ightful  squmt  he  had  |    What  a  ridiculous  Jikent 
there  was  between  him  and  the  roast  pig  he  was 
^rvmg!     I  was  wondering  all  dinner-time  how 
that  man  copteived  to  cut  up^tl^t  pig  •  for  one  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  ceilin|^^he  other  leeriL 
v^aflfect.onatelyatme.lf^ 

"And  what  do  you  intend  doing  with  yourself 
when  you  arrive  in  Canada?"  said  I  .' 
« Find  out  some  large  hollow  tree,  and  live  like 


satisfy  the  wants  of  an  abstemious  feUow." 
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"But,  joking  apart,   my   dearvfeUow"   snid  iJ 
husband,    anxious   to   induce  him  to  abandon    i 
scheme  so  hopeless,  "do  you  think  that  yoa.ard 
at  aU  quahfied  for  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship  I'    " 

\.^^\n'"   f*^'^  '^°">  ^'^  ^^  large, 
bushy,  black  eyebrows  to  the  top  of  his  forehead 
and  fixmg  his  leaden  eyes  steadfastly  upon  his  inter- 
rogatory  with  aft  air  of  such  absurd  gitvity  that  we 
burst  mto  a  hearty  laugh.  *3T 


I  am   sure  I 


"Now  what  do   you  laugh  for? 
asked  you  a  very  serious  question/*- 
"But  your  method  of  putting  it  i^  so  unusual 
.    tiat  you  must  ^xcuse  us  for  laughing/' 

"I  don't  want  you  to  weep,"  said  Tom  j  "bVas 
to  our  qualifications,  Moodie,  I  think  them  pretty 
.  equal.  I  know  you  think  otherwise;  ,but  I  will 
explain.  Let  me  see ;  what  was  I  going  to  say '.:: 
ah  I  have  it  I  You  go  with  the  intention  of  clearing 
)and,  and  working  for  yourself,  and  doin^  a  great 
deal     I  have  tried,that^efore  in  New  S6uth  W^es, 

-Wni  ,l"Tu^''  ''  ™''  answer^  9entlem^n  can't 

work  like  labourers,  and  if  they  Suld,  they  won't  J 

I  It  IS  «ot  m  them,  and  that  you  will  find  out.    You 

>  expect    by  going  to  Canada,  to  make  yom-  fortune,. 

0^  at  least  secure  a  comfortable  independence.    £, 

an ticipato  no  such  results;  yet  I  mean  to  go,  partly 

itt f  b  7.   "^'  ^^'''  ''  '"''^'y  ^y  curiosity^whether 

ill        ::  T'^  *^"^  ^'"^  ?'^'^  wies;  and 

n  '  •      \^r  °^  ^'"^"^^  "•y  condition  in  a 
s^all  way,  which  at  present  is  so  bad  that  i^can 

the  three  hundred  founds  1  received  lasf week  fo>m 
JLe  sale  of  my  &thei^  property ;. and  if 
soil  yields  only  half  what  Mr.  C- 


■tV,      f     •!. 


» ■.  »- 


so  unusual 
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Jieed  not  starve.  But  the  refined  habits  in  which 
you  have  been  brought  tip,  and  your  unfortunate 
hterary  propensities-d  say  unfortunate,  because 
you  will  seldom  meet  peopMin  a  colony  wio  can 

thJ",7T^?^*^  y°"^  *^«««  pursuits)- 
they  wall  make  y^u  an  object  of  mistrust  and  envy 

'  lt°'7      r^'^*  "PP^"^^^*^  '^'^'  «^d  will  be  a 
som^e  of  constant  mortification  and  disappointment 

.to  youi^elf    Thank  God  f  I  have  no  Je'raiy  pro 
W^hes;   but  m  spite  of  the  latter  advan^gef  .n 
dl  probabibty  I  shall  make  no  exertion  at  all    so 
that  your  ener^,  damped  by  disgust  and  di4ppd„t. 

-^^^^^''^^'  ^11  end  in  the  sameThing 

.  and  ^^e  shall  both  return  like  bad  pennies  to  ol' 

»ucB  il^r  "^^  *"^^'"'  ^  *^i^'  without 
^n,^^^^^^^  ■ '^*  "^^  P^°^P-*«  -  better 

&«  was  thfe -longest  speech  I  ever  heard  Tofn 
■t*  a;d,  evidently  astonished  at  himself  4e 
spn.ng  abrupt^  from  t^e  table,  overset  .  c^^f 
t^offfee  into  my  lap,  and  wishing  «s  goo^ay  t 
was  eleven  o'clocK  at  n^D.Kf^    if         ^  "^P^y  l« 

atlhrj""  H' ''  ^'^^^  ^  P°°'  'T^^^  ^^'ds  than 
at  that^p„„,nt  we  were  willing  to  allow;  for  youth 
aud  h^  w^re  pn  our  side  in  those  days,  and  we 
we«umost  ^^|to  beUeve  the  ,ugg,stiL  ot  Z 

^l^us^nd^finally  d^ermined.  to  "^q^  to' 
.  Canada,  and  in  the  hurry\nd  bustle  MTi^ 
'Breptjrgtion  t<<  depart,  Torn  and  hja  ufnti.:,  r.!  „Tl ?  j 
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were  forgotten.    ^ 
How  dark  arid  he^vil^  did  that  frightful  a 
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„     pation  weigh  upon  my  heart  I    As  the  time  for  ow 
departttre  drew  near,  the  thought  of,>a^g  my 
-      ,,     mends  «^  n^yfe  land- became  sp  intensely  painful 
,that  it  haimted  me  even  in  sleep.    I  seldom  awoke 
:•.-      without  finding,  my  pUlow  wet  with  tears.^  The 
./■f':-mry  of  May  waa  upon  the  earth-of  an  English 
V.    May.      The  woods  were    bursting  into  leaf,    the 
mMows  and  hedge-rows  were  flushed  with  flowers, 
^  .  „    and-  every   grove  and  copsewood   echoed   to    the 
• »:    . ,  warblings  of  birds  and  the  humming  of  bees.    To 
.  ,,     ;ieave  Englaitd  at  all  was  dreadftxWto  leave  her  at 
11  ;  ,f**f  «  «ea«on  was  doubly  so.    I  went  to  take  a  last 
:      look  at  the  old  Hall,  the  beloved  home  of  my  chUd- 
,  "  ,  .  h^od  and  youth ;  to  wander  once  more  beneath  the 

„         *J»^e0fitsvenerableoak8-to  rest  once  more  upon 
.  the  velvet  swpd  that-  carpeted  their  roots.    It  was 
whUe  reposing  beneath  those  noble  trees  that  I  had 
first  indulged  in  tho8e\delicious  dreams  which  are  a"' 
.      foretaste  of  the  enjgjrments  of  the  spirit-land.    In 
them  the  soul  breathes  forth  its  aspirations  in  a 
:•      language  unknown  to  common  minds;  and  that 
language  U  Poetry.    Here  annually,  from  year  to 
.      year,  I  had  renewed  my  friendship  with  the  first 
'      primroses  and  violets,  and  listened  with  the  untiring 
ear  of  love  to  the  spring  roundelay  of  the  blackbird, 
^       whistled  from  among  his  bower  of  May  blossonjs! 
Here,  I  had  discoui-sed  sweet  words  to  the  tinkUng  • 
brook,  an4»  learned  from  the  melody  of  waters  the  ' 
..;     music  of  natural  sounds.    In  these  beiowd  soUtudes  ' 
all  the  holy  emotions  which  stir  the  human  heart 
in  its  depths  had  been  freely  poured  forth,  and 
j^.     fcuud  a  ttesponse  in  the  haimonious  Voice  of  Nature 


bearing  alofV  the  «lwfttl-gop|pi 
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How  hard  it  was  to  tear  myself  from  scenes 
endeared  to  me  by  the  most  beautiful  and  sor- 
rowful  recollections,  let  those  who  have  loved 
and  suffered  as  I  did,  say.  However  the  world 
had  frowned  upon  me.  Nature,  arrayed  in  her^ 
green  lovehness,  had  ever  smUed  upon  ^e  like 
an  mdulgent  mother,  holding  out  her  loving  arms 
to  ^enfold    to  her  bosom   her  erring  but   devoted 

Dear,  dfear  England  !  why  was  I  forced  by  a  stern 
necessity  to  leav.e  you?  What  hein9«s  criiAe  had  I 
committed,  that  I,  who  adored  you,  should  be  torn 
,    from  your  sacred  bosom,  to  .pine  out   my  joyless     " 
existence  in  a  foreign  clime  ?  Oh,  that  I  might  be 
permitted    to    return    and  die    upon    your  wave- 
encircled    shores,    and    rest   my   weary   head   a^d 
heart    beneath    your    daisy-covered    sod    at    l^t ' 
Ah    these   are   vain   outbursts  of  feeling-mdlan- 
choly  relapses  of  the  spring  home-sickness !,  (panada '     - 
thou  art  a   noble,   free,  and   rising   country-^he 
great   fostering   mother  of  the  orphans    of  6i«ili. 
sation.      The  offspring  of  Britain,  thou   must    be     ' 
great,  and  I  will  and  do  love  thee;   land  of  my 
adoption,    and  of  n,y  children's   birth;    and  ^oh 
dearer  stiU    to   a  mother's   heart-land   of  'their 
graves ! 

*         ■•••/",•        •     "•        •  '' 

;•  Whilst  tallting  over  Qur.^^oming  separation  with 
iny  sister  C_-,  we  obseryed  Tom  Wilson  Valkirig 
slowly  up  the  path  that^d  to.the  house,    Ite  wl  '' 
dressed  in  a  new  shooting-jacket,  witjr  his  gun  lyinj      ^ 


Lc* 


•  it 


dog  fdllojritig  att  little  distance.  ,  .  ». 

-^•'.WeH,  Mrl.  Moodie,  Jam  ^;'  said^,  ^^S 
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hands  with  my  s^ter  instead  of  me.    « I  supp'ose  I 
shaU^see  Moodie  in  London.    What  do  you  think  of 
,*my  dog  r  patting  him  affectionately. 

" I  think  him  an  ugly  beast,"  said  C .  "Do 

you  mean  to  take  him  with  .you  ?"     . 

"An  ugly  beast  l-Ducheas  a  beast?  Why,  she  is 
a  perfect  beauty  !-^eauty  and  fixe  beast !  Ha   ha 
ha    I  gave  two  ^uin^  for  her  last  night."  (I  thought   V 
of  the  old  adage.)    ^^Mys.  Moodie,  your  sister  is  no 
judge  of  a  dog." 

"  Very  Ukely,"  returned  C ,  laftghing.    "  And 

you  go  to  town  to-night,  Mr.  Wilson  ?  I  thought  as 
you  catoe  up  to  the  house  that  you  were  equipped  for 
iiijiV  '      shooting."  ji  ^    ^"^ 

"To  be  sure;  there  is  capital  shooting  in  Canada." 
So  I  have  heard^plenty  of  bears  and  wolves  • 
I  suppose  you  take  out  your  dog  and  gun  in  antipi' 
if,     .      -  pation?"  ^ 

"True,"  said  Tom.  ^ 

-  ."^"*  y?;' ""^^'^  »i«t  going  to  take  that  dog 

with  you?"  ,  V  ^ 

"  Indeed  I  ««,:  '^he  is  a  inost  valuable  brute'. 
The  very  best  fj^nture  I  could  take.  My:  brother 
Chares  has  engaged  our  passage  in  the  same 
vessel." 

"  It  would  be  a  pityto  part  you,"  said  I.  '.'  May 
you  prove  as  lucky  a  pair  as  Whittington  and  his 
cat." 

"Whittington  !  'Whittington  {"said  Tom;  staring 
at  my  sister,  and  beginning  to  dream,  which  he  inva- 
riably did*; in  the  company  of  wotoen.    "Who  was 
the  gentleman  ?" 
— "A  very  old  frig^lLof^minc.  one  whom  I  have 


r" 


'......  ;*»r.;.  . 


known  since  I  was  a  very  little  girl,"  wid^my  sister  • 


,    N     '     , 
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now  '  Tf  ^'^  •'  T  <?'""  *°  *'"  y^"  -"^'^  ^l^O"*  tim 
rSir  R°?°.  w!-"*'^'^  Churchyard,  and  inquire 
for  Sn.  Richard  Whxttington  and  his  cat,  you  will 
get  hia  history  for  a  mere  trifle/' 

"Do  ndt  mind  her.  Mr  Wila«n   =».«  ;„ 
,,        ,,   ^  '  ^^*^'^'  ***i8on,  sne  is  quizzing 

Atlantic ;  I  w„h  I  coald  add  a  happy  meeting  with 

strange  land  ?"  ,        .  ., 

'       ;A"  i^  good  time,-  said  Tom.  "I  hope  to  have 

Canfd  "^T  1"'''^"^  ^"'^  ^^^«  backwoods'  of 
Canada  before  three  months  are  over.  What  adven- 
ture&we  shall  have  to  teU  one  another  I  It  wilkbe 
capital.    Good-bye."      ^       .  f "^oe 

*  *  * "' '    '  'i   :  "x  V,'-" 

"Tom .has  sailed,"  said  Captain  Charles  Wilson 
stepping  ,nto  my  Httle  pai-lour  a  few  days  aftei^his 
eccentnc  brother's  last    visit.     "I   sat/ him  ank  / 

bm  with ^a-full  heart .  I  ftb  as  Ywe  neyer  should 

Z^     n^  It  ^'^''  ' ^^"^  "^^  I^^ver  agreed  > 
v^  well,  and  there^is  little  chanq*  of.Qur  meeting 

^i«^ew,South  Wal^.  and  the  rest,  John,  § 
Kichard,  George,  are  all^nft.:„aJU"     ^    -- 
''  Was  Tom  in  good  spirits  when  yon  parted  ?" 
,res.    He  IS  a  Wect  contradic^on.    He  always 
k^h.«id..riesirthe  wrong  place.  "'Charles,'  he 
-aid,  with  a  loud  laugh,  'tell  the  girVlo^neffie 
new  music  against  I  rfcturn:  and,  hark  ye'  if  I 
i.«ver  come  back,  I  leave  them  my  1?«ncnroo  Walt, 
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as  a  legacy .'" 
"  What  a  strange  cr0ture  V* 
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sh.p,  that  he  might  not  chance  to  have  a  person 
who  anored  skep  near  him.  Thirty  ponnda  tLwn 
away  npon  the  mere  chance  of  a Toring  comTai 

endure  to  .hare  my  little  cabin  with  otter,';  they 

that  confounded  r.«,al  who  slept  i»  the  aame  berth 
w.th  me  coming  f^pm  New  South  Wjdes,  who  had 
the  unpudence  to  clean  hia  teeth  wfth  my  tooth 
brush.      Here   I  shdl    be    aU  .lone.    hZpy  and 

li^  »       t"""'."^  ^  -y  1"^»'    Aud  so  we 
pwted,"  continued  Captain  Charles.     "May  God 

ht;r  "'  *""'  *"  "'  """'  -=»»">  '«^«  »«  o^., . 

"  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  reason  he  gave  for 
not  going  with  us.     He  was  afraid  that  my  baby 

Z    »  ?  '"°  r'*  "'  »  ■^'"-    He  hati  ohX 
a-^..d  aays  that  he  never  win  many  on  that 

•  •  •  . 

We  left  the  British  shores  on  the  1st  of  July  and  ' 
^t  anchor,  as  I  have  already  shown,  undi'  the 
Castre  of  St.  Lewis,  at  Quebec,  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember 1832.  Tom  Wilson  saUed  the  1st  of  u!y 
and  had  a  speedy  passage,  and  was,  as  we  heard  from 
h.s  friends,  comfortably  settled  in  the  bush,  had 

n  the  faU.    All  this  w«.  good  news,  and  a.  he  was 
i!!^igg  ^e^yy  brother>8 location,  we 


ourselves  that  our  eccentxic  friend  had  fomid  a  home 
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in  the  waaerness  at  last,  and  that  we<«houId  soon  see 
mm  figain.  -  "-oco 

«Sr    '^",^'>f   September,    the     steam-boat 
miham   /F    landed  u,  at   the  then   small  but 

Td   r  1^-^'  ^"  *^«  Ontario.    The  nigh 
-was,  dark  and  rainy  •    the  boat  was  crojrded  with 
emigrants;  and  wie^/wb . arrived  at  the  inn    we 
learut  that  there  Vs  no  room  for  us-not  a  bJd  l 
be  had;  nor  was  itUkely,  owing  to  the  numberof 
Grangers  that  had  aniyed-forWveral  w^eks,  that  we 
could  obtain  one  ^y  searching  farther.    Moodie  re- 
quested aje  use  of  a  sofa  for  me  .^urin^  the  night; 
but  even  that  produced  a  demur  from  the  landlord, 
mils    I  awaited  the  result  in  a  passage,  crowded 

throu^  the  throng,  ^as  it  possible  ?-could  it  be 
Tom  Wilson?  Dad  any  other  human  bding  possess 
such  eyes,  or  use  them  in  such  an  eccentric  manner  v 
In  anot^er^econd  he  had  pushed  his  way  to  my 
::ta/^T""«  "  "^  ear,  "W^ met,  'twas  in  «_   , 

"Tom  Wilson,  is  that  you?"  \ 

"Poyol  doubt  it?  IflattermyselKthatthereis. 
no  hkeness  of  such  a  handsomfe  feDow  to  Hfound  in 
theworld  ItisI,Iswear!-^.lthoughve,7littl.of 
^  IS  left  to  swear  by.  The  best  part  of  me  I  iave 
left  to  fetten  the  busquitoes  and  black  flies  in  that 
mfernai  bush.    But  where  is  Moodie?" 

"There  he  is—tryihg  to  induce  Mr.  8 £<» 

love^or  money,    to   let  me  have  a  b^d   for'  the  ' 

^  shall  have  mine"  s«d  Tpin,  "j  cf,n  t^lrtrp  ' 


~np«05e  floor  vf  the  .parlourin  a  bla^k^t  InLn 
fashion.  It 's  a  bargain-I  '11  go  and  settl^  it  Vith  the 
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Yankee  directly;  he's  the  best  fellow  in  the  world  f 
In  the  meanwhile  here  is  a  little  parlour,  which  is  a 

fo^S;:* f  Ir  '^'""^  ^°°^^  ° '-  young  ^eL 
for  the  time  being.   Step  in  here,  and  I  ^  go  for 

Moodie;  I  la„g  to  teU  him  what  I  think- of  tWs 

"odT^^^^^^  ^°^  ^^  «»^  ''  -t  all  in 

good  time;'  and,  mbbing  his  hands  together  with  a 

most hvdy«d„.i«ehievous expression,  LshoJdeL 

to  Zm        f  *™"'^'  ^°'  '°^^^'  andanxiousfal, 
to  communicate  to  my  «iusband  t|ie  arrangement  he 

had  so  kindly  made  for  us. 

JA^pttUsgenUe^.^,  offer,  rir,  «nto^„„.,,, 
f^^  ui  *      1   can   then  make  more   com- 

fortable arrangements  for  your  ^ily;  bulwe  ^ 
crowded-^wded  to  excess.     M^wtfe  and  daugT 

ttsrble    f -^^^^^^^^  ^^  V^^^^  chamberpot., 
the  stable,  to  g,ve  our  guests^re  room.     Hard 

Ws/'"""''  '"  '"^"*  P^^P^*^  '« .^o-*«  --  the 

ToIX'l'"'f^''"^'^'>^^'^«    returned    with 
aw7    T  *°  **^'  li«l«  P«riour,  in  which  I  had^ 
ah-eady  made  myself  at  home.  "'^ 

firir^"','"'*''^  ^  **  "^*  ^''y  *^**  ^  «tould  be  the 
hrst  to  welcome  you  to  Canaik  V  said  Tom  ^     ' 

"But  what  are  you  doing  n«e,  xny  dear  fellow?" 

,  Shaking  every  day  widi  the  ague.     But  I  could 

^     laugh  m^ite  of  my  teeth  to  hear  them  mak/such  a 

confounded  rattiing,  you  would  think  thev  were  aU 

Tins  shaking  ma*Merms  on,  pf  the  chief  atteactions 
oftks  new  country."  ""wjnons 

1.  J  l!^'"  '"**  ^'  remarking  how  thin  and  pale  he 
ht^  become,  -^h^  thj,  Himntc  cannot  agiee 


yew. 


"•» 
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"  Nor  I  with  the  climate;  WeU,  we  shaU  soon  be 
quits  for,  to  let  you  into  a  secret,  I  am  now  on  my 
way  to  England."  ^ 

"  Impossible  I" 

"  It  is  true/' 

It""^.  -^^^  ^'^^  "^^^  ^^^^  y«»^  done  with  it?" 
Sold  it/*  X 

"  And  your  oaffit  ?" 

"Soldtharloo."  / 

T  ^5  TJ^''  """^  *V  ^^"^'  ^«^«  «f  ^*>th  than 
1  did.     Ah !    such  a   ^untry !  -  such  people  !  - 
such  rogues  !     It  beaWAustralia  hollow ;  you  know 
your  customers  there^^but  here  you  have  to  find 
themont.     Such  a  take-in  !-God  forgive  them  i     I 
never  could  take  q^re  of  money;  and,  one  way  or 
othpr,  they  have  clieated  me  out  of  all  mine.    M^e 
scarcely  enough  left  to  pay  my  passage  home,  ^t 
to  provide  against  tbe  worst,  I  have  bought'a  toung 
bear,  a  splendid  fellow^  to  make  my  peace  with  my   " 
X   uncle.  You  must  see  him;  he  is  close  by  in  the  stable  " 
"To-morrow  we  will  pay  a  visit  to  Bruin ;  but  to- 
night do  teU  us  something  about  yourself,  and  vour 
residence  in  the  bush." 

"Yoti  will    know  enough  about  the  bush'  by- 
and-bye.    I  ^   a  bad  historian,"   he  continued,  \ 
stretchmg  out   his  legs  and  yawning  horribly  Ma     ' 
worsen  biographer.    I  never  can  findwords  to  relate 
facts     But  I  wiU  try  what  I  can  do;  mind,  don't 
teugh  at  my  blunders." 

We  promised  to  be  serious-no  easy  matter  whUe    // 
looking  at  and  listening  to  Tnr»  Wilfinn,  itaj||r ,,,v|. 

us,  at  detached  intervals,  the  followinff^KTnf 
himself:--  ^  "^'^^i-  <>* 
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My  trouble,  began  at  »ea.  We  had,a&ir  voyaRe 
«.d  an  that,  but  ^i  poordog,  iuy  beautiful  DucS 
-^hat  beauty  m  the  beaat-died.  1  wanted  to  read  the 
faneral  »rviee  ov«-  her.  but  the  capt«n  interfered- 
the  brute  l-and  threatened  to  throw  me  into  the  .ea 
along  with  the  dead  bitch,  as  the  unmannerly  rTffl^ 
pers-sted  ,n  calling  my.canine  Wend.  I  ue4  "p^^ 
to  him  again  dunug  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  Nothing 
happened  worth  relating  ^utU  1  got  w  this  pS' 

Most  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham  we  met  on  the 

r^d  were  bound  to  the  woods;  so  I  felt  happy 

■*t  I  was,  at  least,  in  the  fashion.     Mr    -_. 

very  kind   and  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  wiod., 

t  '^»™^  ^^aeme  of  conver«.tiou  during 

joumey-the^  beauty,  their  vastute.  the  Com! 

.ett  jtirtdVi-iXdt:  :tt 

.^ect^th.Ididn„thing.u4but-nni= 

'*  A  life  in  the  wooda  for  me ; " 

to  suig  that  same,  as  the  Irishman  says    on  th^ 
other  side  of  my  mouth."  ^ '  ° 

Here  succeeded  a  long  pause,  during  which  frieud 
Tom    seemed   mightily   ticUed  with    his    r^ 

■ttrTo  tte'  '^  '""'  '■"^^  <="-'  ^^m" 
^Z  ''™  ""^  '"  ""^'  """"-.bui.ts  of 

"Tom;  Tom!   are  you  eoinff  mn/1  ?»<       J 
husband,  shaking  Hm.  ^   ^      ^^  ^     *^**  "^ 


"  I  ^^'^^  was  sane,  that  J  kno^  of;"  returned  he^ 


'.mi 


■  V  li^P^'--'-  ■^"W^"'  ■' 
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"Yol,  know  that  it  runs  in  the  family     B„f  ^1    i  . 
me  have   my  lauffh  onf     Ti,  /'.   ^"' ?<> 'et 

wk      T         ,  ^""gn  out.     The  woods       Ha^   h^  i 

-hoot,  for  bird,  and  beasts  2 uTHTW  ** 
English  e„ig™.t*-and  I  cTa^d  to 3;°"' 
commg  to  spend  the  rest  of  yoJte,  „  rt,  *^  ^? 
-I  used   to  stop,  and  hoU  Z     T  '"^' 

»ntUthew«Hjsr^;galt     i^^'t''  "\^  ''"'«'' 
hrtion  I  had."  ^^      ■       "^ ""  <"Jy  «»"o- 

^J^oodHeavens...saidI,;.kt„s„e™rg„tothe 
"BulTett'epreld'on^""""'"  """''-^''  T»- 

;ere.eu.„i/s:::t:?,5^rr7„,,%^<'- 

up  and  down  ovfrtw  tL  T  !  '',  '"'"^'  J°'«°8 
d^tination  nj^:  hlriXLtr  ™"  "'  "^ 
™  night  when  we  got  to  Mr     ^"T*'    " 

■^S.tereS^;.-'^  ^-    ^'gu'^ani 

«e.  that  ^iirr  Krr"ir"t 

bushi  all  thin^  L  ^   ^      ^'  ™"'"^-    I"  *« 

.et  a  bed'S„rh::4T°iT:itr  '--^ 

panion.    A  bed  on  rt.  «       •  '*  '  ™"'- 

".oml     Think  oHhlt    a  nlr    ",'""""'  *^'"« 
me»^wo»en,^*^'^»feJ^,»S-^W 

Pa't^    curtain..    oT^'-god"  f  tt;;;  --^.-V 
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snoring,  sqnaHing,  grumbling,  puffing;  think  of 
the  kicking,  ^hasi^na  and  crowding;  the  suflFo- 
cating  heat  — the  musquitoes,  with  their  infernal 
buzzing— and  you  wilf  form  some  idea  of  the  misery 
I  endured  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  in  the  bush. 

"But  these  are  not  half  the  evils  with  which  you 
have  to  contend.     You  are  pestered  with  nocturnal 
visitants  far  more  disagreeable  than  even  the  mus- 
quitoes,  and  must  put  up  with  annoyances  more  dis- 
gusting  than  the  crowded,  close  room.    And  then, 
to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger,  fat  pork  is  serv*d 
to  you  three  times  a-day.    No  wonder  that  the  Jews 
eschewed  the  vile  animal ;  they  were  people  of  taste. 
Pork,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  s\#imming  in  its 
own  grease !     The  bishop  who  complained  of  par- 
tridges every  day   should  have  been  condemned  to 
three  months'  feeding  upon  pork  in  the  bush;  and 
h^e  would  have  become  an  anchorite,  to  escape  the 
horrid  sight  of  swine's  flesh  for  ever  spread  before 
him.    No  wonder  I  am  thin ;  I  have  been  starved— 
starved  upon  pritters  and  pork,  and  that  disgusting 
specimen  of  unleavened  bread,  yclept  cakes  in  the 
pan. 

"I  had  such  a  horror  of  the  pork  diet,  that  when- 
ever  I  saw  the  dinner  in  progress  I  fled  to  the  canoe, 
in  the  hope  of  drowning  upon  the  waters  all  reminis- 
cences of  the  hateful  banquet ;  but  even  here  the 
very  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  reptiles  of  the  deep 
lifted  up  their  voices,  and  shouted,  'Pork,  pork 
pork!-'  %' 

M remonstrated  with  his  friend  for  deserting 

the  country  for  such  minor  evils  as  these,  which,  after  ' 
all,  he  said,  could  easily  be^borae.  — h- 


J^. 
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"  %^ify  borne !»  exclaimed  the  indignant  Wilson. 
Go  and  try  them;  and  then  teil  me  that.    I  did 
tayto  bear  them  with  a  good  grace,  but  it  would  not 
do.    I  offguied  everybody  with  my  grumbling.     I 
was  con^ntly  reminded  by  the  ladies  of  the  house 
^   that  gentlemen  should  not  come  to  this  country 
without  they  were  able  to  put  up  with  a  liitMncol 
venience;  that  I  should  make  as  good  a  Settler  as  a 
butterfly  m  a  beehive;  that  it  was  impossible  to  be 
nice  about  food  and  dress  in  the  bush;  that  people 
must  learn  to  eat  what  thej^ould  get,  and  be  con- 
tent.to  be  shabby  and  dirty,  like  their  neighbours  in 
the  bush,  -untU  that  horrid  word  bush  became  syno- 
nymous  with  aU  that  was  hateful  and  revolting  in  mv 
mind.  \  o         / 

"It   was  impossible   to  keep   anything  to  my- 
self    The  children  pulled  my  books  to  pieces  to 
ook  at   the   pictures;    and   an    impudent,    bare- 
legged  Insh  servant-girl  took  my  towels  to  wipe 
the  dishes  with,   and   my  clothes-brush  to  black 
the  shoes-an  operation  which  she  performed  with 
a  mixture  of  soot  and  grease.    I  thought^l  should 
be  better  off  in  a  place  of  my  own,  so  I  bought  a 
wUd  farm  that  was  recommended  to  me,  and  paid 
tor  It  double  what  it  was  worth.    When  I  came 
to  examine  my  estate,  I  found  there  was  no  house 
«pon   It,  and  I    should    have  to  wait   until  the 
lall  to  get  one  put  up,  and  a  few  acres  cleared 
for  cultivation.    I  was  glad  to  return  to  my  old 
quarters.  ' 

"Finding  nothing  t6  shoot  in  the  woods,  I  deter- 
J5»5^ioj^u8e  myself  with  fishing  i  but  Mr.. 


could  not  always  lend  his  canoe,  and  there  was  no 
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otl^r  to  be  had.     To  pass  awaylSie  time,  I  set  about 
making  one.     I  bought  an  axe,  and  went  to  the  forest 
to  select  a  tree.   About  a  mile  from  the  lake,  I  found 
the  largest  pine  I  ever  saw.    I  did  not  much  like  to  try 
my  maiden  hand  upon  it,  for  it  was  the  first  and  the 
^  last  tree  I  ever  cut  down.     But, to  it  I  went;  and  I 
blessed  God  that  it  reached  the  ground  without  kill- 
ing me  in  its  way  thither.     When  I  was  about  it,  I 
thou^^  I  might  as  well  iiiake'the  canoe  big  enough ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  tree  deceived  me  in  the  length  of 
my  vessel,  and  I  forgot  to  measure  the  one  that  be- 
longed to  Mr.  — — .    It  took  me  six  weeks  hollowing 
it  out,  and  when  it  was  finished,  it  was  as  long  as  a 
sloop-of-war,  and  too  unwieldy  for  all  the  oxen  in 
the  township  to  draw  it  to  the  water.     After  all  my 
labour,^  my  combats  with  those  wood-demons  the 
black-files,  sand-flies,  and  musqui^jMj^ay  boat  re- 
mains a  useless  monument  of  ^^iMHnistry.     And 
worse  than  this,  the  fatigue  I  ^hi^  endured  while 
working  at  it  late  and  early,  b^«IUght  on  the  ague ; 
which  so  disgusted  me  with  the  country  that  I  sold 
my  farm  and  all  my  traps  for  an  old  song;  purchased 
Bruin  to  bear  me  company  on  my  voyage  home; 
a^d  the  moment  I  am  able  to  get  rid  of  this  torment- 
ing fever,  I  am  off." 

Argument  and  remonstrance  were  alike  in  vain, 
he  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  his  purpose.  Tom 
was  as  obstinate  as  his  bear. 

The  next  morning  he  conducted  us  to  the  stable 
to  see  Bruin.  The  young  denizen  of  the  forest  was 
tied  to  the  manger,  quietly  masticating  a  cob  of 
Indian  com,  which  he  held  in  his  paw,  fmd  looked 
lialf  human  vaa  he  sat  upon  his  hauncheij  fegarding^ 
us  with  a  solemn,  melancholy  air.     There  was  an 
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extr^dinaiy  peness,  quite  ludicrous,  between  Tom 

glances.     Tom  read  our  thoughts. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  «  there  is  a  strong  resem- 
blance;  I  saw  it  when  I  bought  him.  ^Perhaps 
we  are  brothers-  and  taking  in  his  hand 
^chaxn  that  held  the  bear,  he  bestowed  u  :' 
him  sundry  fraternal  caresses,  which  the  un- 
^It     ^^-^^^    ^^^-^^'i    -th    low    and    savage 

A  "^U  T''  ^'"''-  ""'^  ^"  *™'h  -»d  sincerity. 
A  chdd  of  nature,  and  worthy  to  be  my  friend;  the 
ozdy  Canadian  I   ever  mean  to    acknowledg;    as 

About  an  hour  after  this,  poor  Tom  was  shaking 

lof thTT'K^  ^''  '^  "  '^"  '''^  '«^"««d  him  so 
low  that  I  began  to  think  he  never  would  see  his 
native  shores  again.  He  bore  the  affliction  veil 
philo«,phically,  and   all    his    well   days  he  spen^ 

panied  Mr.  S to  inspect  a  farm,  which  he  after- 

wards  purchased,  and  I  had  to  get  through  the 

rhe  loc^  papeii^  were  soon  exhausted.    At  that 
period  they    possessed   Uttle  or    no    inte^  t  fo 
•ne.     I  was    astoriWhed    and     disgusted    at    Z 
Som  ^fT'  "   ^  *^^^  -^  -ttet    h 
muSL'""""  ""'"^"'^  ^"  "^°-  «-««ed  com- 


.n?r  ^  ''*"'****'  ™*y  ^*"  o«e  another  rogues 
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through  the  medium  of  the    newspapers,    which 
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are  a  sort  of  safety-valve  to  let  off  all  the  bad 
feelings,  and  malignant  passions  floating  through 
the  country,  without  any  dread  of  the  horsewhip. 
Hence  it  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  to 
hear  one  editor  abusing,  like  a  pickpocket,  an  op- 
position brother ;  calling  him  a  reptile—a  crawling 

■  thing— a  calumniator— a  hired  vendor  of  lie»;  and  his 
paper  a  smut-machine— a  vile  engine  of  corruption, 
as  base  and  degraded  as  the  priyprietor,  &c.  Of  this 
description  was  the-  paper  I  now  held  in  my  hand, 
which  had  the  impudence  to  style  itself  the  Re- 
former—not  of  morals  or  manners,  certainly,  if 
one  might  judge  by  the  vulgar  abuse  th^t^  defiled 
every  page  of  the  precious  document.  I  soon  flung 
it  from  me,  thinking  it  worthy  of  the  fate  of 
many  a  better  production  in  the  olden  times,  that 

/  of  being  burned,  by  the  common  hangman  j  but, 
happily,,  the  office  of  hangman  has  become  ob- 
solete in  Canada,  and  the  editors  of  these  refined 
joumafe  may  go  on  abusing  their  betters  with  im- 
punity. 

Books  I  had  none,  and  I  wished  that  Tom  would 
make  his  appearance,  and  amuse  me  with  his  oddi-  v 
ties;  but  he  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  agiie 
the  day  before  that  when  he  did  enter  the  room  to 
lead  me  to  dinner,  he  looked  like  a  walking  corpse— 
the  dead  among  the  living  I  so  dark,  so  livid,  so 
melancholy,  it  vas  really  painful  to  look  upon 
him. 

"I  hope  the  ladies  who  frequent  the  ordinary 

won't  fall  in  love  with  me,"  said  he,  grinning  at 

Jiimself  in  the  miserable  looking-glass  that  formt 

the  case  of  the  Yankee  clock,  and  was  ostentatiously 

displayed  on  a  si^e-table;    "I  look  quite  killing 
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to-day.    What  a  comfort  it  is,  Mrs.  M to  be 

above  all  rivalry."  ' 

In  the  middle  of  dinner,  the  company  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  entrance  of  a  person  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman,  but  who  was  evidently 
much  flustered  with  4pnliing.  He  thrust  his 
chai/  m  between  two  gentlemen  who  sat  near  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  in  a  loud  voice  demanded 
fish. 

"Fish,  sir?"  said  the  obsequious  waiter,  a  great 
favounte    with    all  persons   who  frequented    the 
hotel;    "there  is  no  fish,  sir.     There  was  a  fine 
salmon,  sir,  had  you  come  sooner;  but  'tis  all  eaten 
sir."  -       ,  ' 

"  Then  fetch  me  some." 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do,  sir,"  said  the  obliging 
Tim,  hurrying  out. 

Tom  Wilson  was  at  the  head  of  the^  table,  carving 
a  roast  pig,  and  was  in  the  act  of  helping  a  lady 
when  the  rude  fellow  thrust  his  fork  into  the  pig' 
calling  out  as  he  did  so, 

"  Hold,  sir !  give  me  some  of  ^hat  pig !  You  have 
eaten  among  you  all  the  fish,  and  now  you  are  going 
to  appropriate  the  best  parts  of  the  pig." 

Tom  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  stared  at  the  stranger 
m  his  peculiar  manner,  then  very  coolly  placed  the 
whole  of  the  pig  on  his  plate.  «I  have  heard" 
he  said,  «  of  dog  eating  dog,  but  I  never  before  saw 
pig  eating  pig." 

"Sir!  do  you  mean  to  insult  me?"   cried  the 
stranger,  his  face  crimsoning  with  anger. 
"Only  to  teUyou,  sir,  that  you  wejio  gentleman, 
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atable  and  bring,  in  my  bear;  we  wiU  place  him  at 
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the  table  tp  teach  this  man  how  to  behave  himself 
in  the  presence  of  ladies." 

A  general  uproar  ensued  j  the  women  left  the 
table/  while  the  entrance  of  the  bear  threw  the 
gentlemen  present  into  convulsions  of  laughter.  It 
was  too  much  for  the  human  biped;  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  rogp,  and  succumb  to  the  bear.     - 

My  husbandTconcluded  his  purchase  of  the  farm, 
and  invited  Wilson  to  go  with  us  into  the  country 
and  try  if  change  of  air  would  be  beneficial  to  him; 
for  in  his  tl>en  weak  state  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  return  to  England.  His  funds  were  getting 
very  low,  and  Tom  thankfully  accepted  the  offer. 
Leaving  Bruin  in  the  charge  of  Tim  (who  delighted 
in  the  oddities  of  the  strange  English  gentleman), 
Tom  made  one  of  our  party  to  — ^— . 

THE  LAMENT  OF  A  CANADIAN  EMIGRANT. 

Though  diBtant,  in  spirit  still  present  to  me. 
My  best  thoughts,  my  country,  still  linger  with  thee  ; 
My  fond  heart  beats  quick,  and  my  dim  eyes  run  o'er 
When  I  muse  on  the  hut  glance  I  gave  to  thy  shore. 
The  chill  mists  of  night  round  thy  white  clifis  were  curl'd, 
But  I  felt  there  was  no  spot  like  thee  m  the  world—  ■ 
No  home  to  which  memory  so  fondly  would  turn. 
No  thought  that  within  me  so  madly  would  bum. 

But  one  stood  beside  me  whose  presence  repress'd 
The  deep  pang  of  sorrow  that  troubled  my  breast ; 
And  the  babe  on  my  bosom  so  calmly  redining, 
Check'd  the  tears  as  they  rose,  anch'^dlusdess  repining. 
The  stem  voice  of  duty  compell'd  me  to  roam. 
From  country  and  Maids— the  enjoyments  of  home ; 
But  futh  io  the  future  my  Migpi«|i  lestrain'd 
And  my  soul  in  that  dark  hour  of  parting  sustain'd. 


My  fortunes  are  cast  on  this  fikr-distant  shore ; 
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LAMENT  OF  A  CANADIAN  EMIGRANT. 

In  the  depths  of  dark  forests  my  soul  droops  her  wings  ; 
'  In  tali  boughs  above  me  no  merry  bird  sings  ; 
The  sigh  of  the  wild  winds— the  rusB  of  the  floods- 
Is  the  only  sad  music  that  wakens  the  woods. 

In  dreams,  lovely  England !  my  spirit  stUI  hails 
Thy  soft^waving  woodlands,  thy  green,  daisied  vales. 
When  my  heart  shall  grow  cold  to  the  mother  that  bore  me, 
When  my  soul,  dearest  Nature  !  shaU  cease  to  adore  thee, 
And  beauty  and  virtue  no  longer  impart 
Delight  to  my  bosom,  and  warmth  to  my  heart. 
Then  the  love  I  have  cherish'd,  my  coantry,  for  thee 
In  the  breast  of  thy  daughter  extinguiah'd  ^11  be. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OUR  FIRST  SETTLEMENT,  AND  THE  BORROWING 

r-  system: 

To  lend,  or  not  to  lend— is  that  the  question  ? 

"Those  who  go  a-borrowing,  go  a-sorrowing,"  saith 
the  old  adage;  and  a  wiser  saw  never  came  out  of 
the  mouth  of  experience.    I  have  tested  the  truth 
of  this  proverb  since  my   settlement  in  Canada 
many,  many  times,  to  my  cost;  and  what  emigrant 
has  not?      So  averse    have    fever  been  to  this 
practice,  that  I  would  at  aU  times  rather  quietly 
submit  to  h  temporary  inconvenience  than  tfbtain 
anything  I  wanted  in  this  manner.     I  verily  beUeve 
that  a  demon  of  mischief  presides  over  borrowed 
goods,  and  takes  a  wicked  pleasure  in  playing  off 
a  thousand  maUcious  pranks  upon  you  the  moment 
he  enters  your  dwelling.     Plates  and  dishes,  that 
had  been  the   pride  and    ornament  of  their  own 
cupboard  for  years,  no  sooner  enter  upon  foreign 
service  than  they  are    broken;    wine-glasses  and 
tumblers,  that  have   been   handled  by  a  hundred 
careless  wenches  in  safety,  scarcely  pass  into  the 
hands  of  your  servants    when   they  are  sure  to 
4umble  upon  the  floor,  and  the  accident  tew  bW^ 
a  compound  fracture.      If  you  borrow  a  garment 
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Of  any  kind,  be  sure  that  you  will  tear  it;  a  watch, 
that  you  will  break  it;  a  jewel,  that  you  will  lose  it; 
a  book,  that  it  will  be  stolen  from  you.    There  is 
no  end  to  the  trouble  and  vexation  arising  out  of 
this  evil  habit.     If  you  borrow  a  horse,  and  he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best-behaved  animal  in 
the  district,  you  no  sooi^er  become  responsible  for 
his  conduct  than  he  loses  his  character.    ITie  moment 
that  you  attempt  to  drive  him,  he  shows  that  he 
has  a  will  of  his  own,  by  taking  the  reins  into  his 
own  management,  and  running  away  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  the  road  that  you  wished  him  to  travel 
He  never  gives  over  his  eccentric  capers  until  he 
has  broken  his^own  knees,  and  the  borrowed  car- 
nage and  harness.     So  anxious  are  you  about  his 
safety,  that  you  have  not  a  moment  to  bestow  upon 
your  own.    And  why  ?--the  beast  is  borrowed,  and 
you  are  expected  to  return  him  in  as  good  conditioii 
as  he  came  to  you. 

But  of  all  evils,  to  borrow  mon^y  is  perhaps  the 
worst.  If  of  a  friend,  he,||gses  to  be  one  the 
moment  you  feel  that  yoiilp  bound  to  him  by 
the  heavy  clog  of  obligation.  If  of  a  usurer,  the 
mterest,  in  this  country,  soon  doubles  the  original 
sum,  and  you  owe  an  increasing  debt,  which  in  time 
swallows  up  all  you  possess. 

When  we  first  came  to  the  colony,  nothing 
surprised  me  more  than  the  extent  to  which  this 
pernicious  custom  was  carried,  both  by  the  native 
Canadians,  the  Euro^an  settlers,  and  the  lower  order 
of  Americans.  Many  of  th6  latter  had  spied  out  the 
goodness  of  the  land,  and  borrowed  various  portions 


-oHt,  Without  soraucrasasEngleave  of  the  abrentee 
owners.     Unfdrtunately,  our  b^  home  was  sur- 
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rounded  by  these  odious  squatters,  whom  we  found 
as  ignorant  as  savages,*  without  their  courtesy  and 
kindness.  ^ 

The  place  we  first    occupied. was  purchased  of 

Mr.  C ,  a  merchant,  who  took  it  in  payment 

of  sundry  large  dfebts  whicih  the^  owner,  a  New 
England  loyalist,  had  been  unable  to^ttle.    Old 

Joe  H ,  the  present  occupant,   had  promised 

to  quit  it  with  his  family,  at  the  commencement  of 
sleighing;  «nd:  as.  the  bargain  was  concluded  in  the 
mon$h  of  September,  and  we  were  anxious  to  plough 
for  fall  wheat,  it  was  necessary  to-  be  upon  the  spot. 
No  hottse  was  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neigh-, 
bourhood,  save  a  small  dilapidated  log  tenement,  ou 
an  adjoining  farm  (which  was  scarcely  reclaimed  from 
the  b»^)  that  had  been  some  months  without  an 
owner.    The  merchant  assured  us  that  this  could  ^ 
be  made  very  comfortable  until  such  ti^e  as  it  suited , 
H—  to  remove,  and  the  owner  was  willing  to  let 
us  have  it  for  the  moderate  sum  of  four  dollars  a 
month.  ■  • 

.  '  Trusting  to  Mr.  C— 's  word,  and  being  strangers 
in  the  land,  we  never  took  the  precaution  to  examine 
this  delightful  Stammer  residence  before  entering 
upon  nt,  but  thought  ourselves  very  fortunate  in 
obtaining  a  temporary  home  so.  near  our  own  pro- 
perty,  the  distance  not  exceeding  half-a-mile.  The 
agreement  was  drawn  up,  and  we  were  told  that  we 
could  take  possession  whenever  it  suited  us. 

The  few   weeks   that    I   had    sojo«rned  in   the 
country  had  by  no  means  prepossessed  me  in  its 

^favour.    The  home-sickness  was  sore  upon  me,  ^nd 
all  my  solitary  houra  were  spent  in  tears.     My  yhp^e 


soifl  yielded  itself  up  to  a  strong  and  overpowering 
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grief.    Onetrtmple  word  dwelt  f6r  ever  in  my  heart 
.  and  swelled  it  to  bursting-''  Ho«e  !"  I  repeated  it 
waking  a  thousand  times  a  day,  a3fe  my  last  prayer 
before!  sank  to  sleep  w^  still  "Home!  Oh,  that 
I^qould^retiypfn,  if  only  to  di(^  «t  homel'^lind 
nightly  I  did  return;  myieet  again  trod  the  daisied 
meadow»of  England;  the  song  of  her  birds  was  in 
my  ears;  I  wept  with  delight  to  find  myself  once 
mwe  wahdering  beneath  the  fragrant  shade  of  her 
s  green  hedge-rows;  and  I  awoke  to  weep  in  earnest 
when  I  found  it  but  a  dream.     Buf  this  is  all  digres- 
sion, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  unseen  dwelling 
The  reader  must  bear  with  me  in  mv  fits  of  melan- 
choly, and  take  me  as  I  am. 

It  was  the  22nd  September  that  we  1«^  the  Steam- 
bo^;^ Hotel,  to  take  possession  of  our  new  abode. 

Dunngthe  three  weeks  we  had  sojjburned^t  — , 

1  had  not  seen  a  drop  of  rain,  and  I  began  to  thin\' 
that  thf  fine  weather,  would  last  forever;  but  this 
eventful  day  ar^e  in  clouds.  Moodie  had  hired  ,. 
a  covered  carriage  to  convey  the  baby,  the  servant- 
maid,  and  myself  to  the  farm,  as  our  driver  prognosti- 
cated a  wet  day;  while  he  foUowed  with  Tom  Wilson 
and  the  teams  that  conveyed  our  luggage. 

The  ^nery  through  which  we  were  passing  was  so 
new  to  me,  so  unlike  anything  tliat  I  had  ever  beheld 
before,  that  in  spite  of  its  monotonous  character,  it* 
won  me  from  my  melancholy,  and  I  began  to  look 
about  mfe  with  consiilerable  interest.    Not  so  my 
English  servant,  who  declaijid  that  tte  woods  were  " 
frightful  tp  look  upon;  that  it  was  a country^nlylit 
for  wild  beastry  that  she  hated  it  with  all  her  heart 
mdwulHmd^genld  ga4>aok  aa^ooaaa  ^j^ ^^^  ^^^^^^- 
About  a  ttiile  from  the  place  of  our  destination 
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the   rain  began  to  fall  in  ;torrent8,  and  the  air, 
which  had  been  balmy  as  a  spring  morning,  turned 
as   chilly  as   that   of  a  ;November   day.    Hannah 
shivered;  the  baby  cried,  and  1  drew  my  summer 
shawl  as  closely  round  as  possible,  to  protect  her 
from  the  sudden  change  in  our  hitherto  delightful 
temperature.    Just  then,  the  carriage  turned  into  a 
narrow,  st^ep  path,  overhung  with  lofty  woods,  and 
after  labouring  up  it  witfcconsiderable  difficulty^  and 
at  the  risk  of  breaking  our  necks,  it  brought  us  at 
length  to  a  ypcky  upland  clearing,  partially  covered 
with  a  second  growth  of  timber,  Mid  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  dark  forest. 

"  I  guess,"  quoth  our  Yankee  driver^  "  that  at  the 
bottom  of  this  'ere  sweU,  you'll  find  yourself  t& 
hum:"  and  plunging  into  a  short  path  cut  through 
the  wood,  he  pointed  to  a  miserable  hut,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  descent,  and  cracking  his  whip 
exclaimed,  «'Tis  a  smart  location  that.  I  wish  you 
Britishers  may  enjoy  it." 

I  gazed  upon  the  place  in  perfect  dismay,  for 
I  had  never  seen  such  a  shed  called  a  house  before 
"  You  must  be  mistaken;  that  is  not  a  hodse,  but  a 
cattle-shed,  or  pig-sty." 

The  man  turned  his  knowing,  keen  eye  upon  me 
and  smiled,  half-humorously,  half-maliciously.  as' 
he  said,  ^ 

"You  were  raised  in  the  old  country,  I  guess- 
you  have  much  to  learn,  and  more,  perhaps,  thai! 
you  11  like  to  know,  before  th|t  winter  is  over." 

I  was  perfectly  bewildered—I  could  only  stare  at 
the  place,  with  my  eyes  swimming  in  tears;  but  as    - 
Jhe  horses  plunged  down  into  the  broken  Adlof 


m^  attention  was  drawn  from  my  new  residence  ^ 
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black  stamp,,  at  leL^  /^^*^<^7  between  the 

for  there  wnf,fVeT  ""'r""  *'  ■>»<". 
-pace  ftom  whiTt^  th^"^'  *°  «"''  »Pe» 

appendage  had  been  removed  ^'"^  "'"''^ 
Mi  two  heifer,,  which  the  fflT""  ^"""S  "««" 
drive  out,  were   „  Jrt7  •        '  Proceeded  to 

grataitou,  c„^.^;„:J.^ '■">.  "  ."•>■<•  bur.t  „f 
I   dismounted,  aLd    t«,k     '        "  <'J"="»«t;  and  • 
tenable  tenem^t     ^JZTZ  "[  "^   "" 
with  the  team..    I  beJed  7C  ^'*  '"  '^^^ 

be  arrived,  a,  I  felt  Sl^  TT-  *"  ""^  »«« 

in  thiswUd,  strant'Jr;  pll-^'lT  t?' 
as  weU  he  might  at  o.,r  ft.       ^   ?'     ^®  laughed, 

a  long  way  to^'g^.rd^mtr roff  "1^''  ^"^ 
bi.  whip,  and  noddine  to  ,L      ,    '  1°"'  """"B 

aloud,  he  went  hi,  „°^^VH.n^i;'\°  ""  "=^8 
'e«^^dingintbeSdr„^n»^«r''- 

»i^  SCarit^r-  -""otponring 
window,  and  that  «,^a,W  ' ,''  """^  '^"'  "•"  ""e 
g"".;  not  an  artierStJ^^trh  "'"'^  ""'  "^ 
old  panted  pine-wood  .^        i     ^  ''"''  "™  «»  • 

»be«  b^omlfLr^f  nr'^'f  '^»  ''ft 
•t.  ride,  served  u,  fo,  a T^t  J^'  '"""^  "!»« 
tiently  awaited  the  arrivd  o^to^  Z  ""  ^^^ 
««n  whom  tfe  W  h^  h^'tLrm™''""' * 
•»«t  on  the  farm.     WhVjT^  """""8  '» 

«e»owa.oVLLTnrnr'la^r-- 
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none,  so  we  amused  ourselves,  while  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  our  party,  by  abusing  the  place,  the 
country,  and  our  own  dear  selves  for  our  folly  in 
coming  to  it. 

Now,  when  not  only  reconciled  to  Canada,  but 
loving  it,  and  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  its  present 
welfare,  and  the  fair  prospect  of  its  future  greatness, 
I  often  look  back  and  laugh  at  the  feelings  with 
which  I  then  regarded  this  noble  country. 

When  things  come  to  the  worst,  they  generally 
mend.  The  males  of  our  party  no  sooner  arrived 
than  they  set  about  making  things  more  com- 
fortable". James,  our  servant,  pulled  up  some  of 
the  decayed  stumps,  with  which  the  small  clearing 
that  surrounded  the  shanty  was  thickly  covered, 
and  made  a  fire,  and  Hannah  roused  herself  from 
the  stupor  of  de^air,  and  seized  the  com-broom 
from  the  top  of  the  loaded  wagon,  and  began  to 
sweep  the  house,  raising  such  an  intolerable,  cloud 
of  dust  that  I  was  glad  to  throw  my  cloak  over  my 
head,  and  run  out  of  doors,  to  avoid  suffocation. 
Then  commenced  the  awful  bustle  of  unloading 
the  two  heavily-loaded  wagons.  The  small  space 
within  the  house  was  soon  entirely  blocked  up  With 
trunks  and  packages  of  all  descriptions.  There  was 
scarcely  room  to  move,  without' stumbling  over  some 
article  of  household  stuff. 

The  rain  poured  in  at  the  open  door,  beat  in  at 
the  shattered  window,  and  dropped  upon  our  heads 
from  the  holes  in  the  roof.  The  wind  blew  keenly 
through  a  thousand  apertures  in  the  log  walls ;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  uncomfortableness  of  our 
situation.    Eor  ^long4am&^h&  box  which  coafaHneA^^ 


a  hammer  and  nails  was  not  to  be  found.    At  length 


;  over  some 
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du.tely  »mme.ced  flttu,g  it  .„  to  place.    Thia  „Z 
accomplished,  was  a  oTp«f  .Jj,-.-      i 
We  then  n«il.  J        ^   t       *"™  toouf  comfort, 
we  then  nMled  a  p.ece  of  white  doth  entirely  oter 
the  breken  wmdow,  which,  without  dinunishingThe 

ris^^::^'ato2ier" ""  ""-^  ^^^ 

But  wW  K      1^       ^"^^*^®  '^^^y  i^i  tlie  loft. 
Wort  to  do  with  borrowing?    Patience^  m/det 
goodfnends;  I  wUl  tell  yon  aU  about  it  b/anl-by 

babvwLTT'.^'  bnsilyemployed-e/en  thep'oor 
baby,  who  was  lying  npona  pillow  in  the  old  cr^Ie 

mtated  that  no  one  was  at  leisure  to  regard  her 

w^  fudd::^^^^^  "'^^  '^"^^  heardJthe  dL 

was  suddenly  pushed  open,  and  the  apparition  of 
a  woman  squeezed  itself  into  the  cn>wde'/room  I 
left  off  arranging  the  furniture  of  a  bed,  that  had 

anTaiThafm"'  "  I  "'^^^^ ''  "^^^^  "^  -" 
and  at  that  moment,  not  very  welcome  guest.  Her 

whole  appearance  was  so  extraordinary  that  I  feft 
quite  at  a  loss  how  to  address  her 

Imagine  a  girl  of  seventeen  o^eighteen  years  of 
age,  with  sliarp,  knowing-looking  feS^ra  for^rd 
impudent  carriage,  and  a  pert,  flipparvdce^^  tand 
ing  upon  one    of  the  trunks,  and    survey  ng  ail 
our  proceedings  in  the  most  impertinent  Une 
^^urewa^  dressed^^^^d^^i,^^^^^ 
-^own,  cut  very  low  in  the  neck,  wittr^ 
red  cotton  handkerchief  ti^ver  her  head;  W 
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uncombed,  tangled  locks  falling  over  her  thin,  in- 
quisitive face,  in  a  state  of  perfect  nature.  Her  legs 
and  feet  were  bare,  and,  in  her  coarse,  dirty  red 
hands,  she  swung  to  and  fro  an  empty  glass  decanter. 

"  What  can  she  want  ?"  T  asked  myself.  "  What 
a  strange  creature !." 

And  there  she  stood,  staring  at  me  in  the  most 
unceremonious  manner,  her  keen  black  eyes  gli^ncing 
obliquely  to  every  comer  of  the  room,  which  she 
examined  with  critical  exactness.| 

Before  I  could  speak  to  her,  she  commenced  the 
conversation  by  drawling  through  her  nose, 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  are  fixing  here." 

I  thought  she  had  come  to  offer  her  services ;  and 
I  told  her  that  I  did  not  want  a  girl,  for  I  had 
brought  one  out  with  me. 

"  How !"  responded  the  creature,  "  I  hope  you 
don't  take  me  for  a  help.  I'd  have  you  to  know  that 
Fm  as  good  a  lady  as  yourself.  No ;  I  just  stepped 
over  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  seed  the  teams 
pass  our'n  about  noon,  and  I  says  to  father, '  Them 
strangers  are  cum;  I'll  go  and  look  arter  them.' 
'Yes/  says  he,  *do — and  take  the  decanter  along. 
May  be  they'll  want  one  to  put  their  whiskey  in.' 
'  Fm  goin'  to,*  says  I ;  so  I  cum  across  with  it,  an' 
here  it  is.  But,  mind— don't  break  it — 'tis  the  only 
one  we  have  to  hum ;  and  father  says  'tis  so  mean  to 
drink  out  of  green  glass." 

My  surprise  increased  every  minute.  It  seemed 
such  an  act  of  disinterested  generosity  thus  to  antici- 
pate wants  we  had  never  thought  of.  I  was  regularly 
taken  in. 

— **My  good  girl,^**^ibepm,"^thisi»reid^'Tei7  kind"" 
—but—" 


imenced  the 
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"Now  dWt  go  to  caU  me/gal'-and  pass  off 
your  English  airs  on  us.  We  are  genuine  Yankees, 
and  think  ourselves  as  good-yes,  agreat  deal  better 
than  you.     I  am  a  young  lady  " 

« Indeed !-  said  I,  striving  to  repress  my  astonish- 
ment.  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and  my 
acquaintance  with  Canadian  ladies  and  gentlemen  is 
very  small.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you  by  using 
the  term  gu-l ;  I  was  going  to  assure  you  that  we  had 
no  need  of  the  decanter.  We  have  bottles  of  our 
own— and  we  don't  drink  whiskey." 

"  How !  Not  drink  whiskey?  Why,  you  don't  say  r 
How  Ignorant  you  must  be !  May  be  they  have  no 
whiskey  m  the  old  country  ?" 

w  ?''  ''l}''''^''  ^'^t  it  i«  not  Uke  the  Canadian 
Whiskey.  But,  pray  take  the  decanter  home  again 
-^^^^afraid  that   it   will    get    broken    inTis 

"No,  no ;  father  told  me  to  leave  it-and  there  it 
18 ;     and  she  planted  it  resolutely  down  on  the  trunk. 

yo^o^^         '  "'  '°'  ''  ^^  ^°"  "^'^  -P-^'-d 
Seeing  that  she  was  determined  to  leave  the  bottle, 
I  said  no  more  about  it,  but  asked  her  to  tell  me 
where  the  well  was  to  be  found. 
"T^e  well  I"  she  repeated  after  me,  with  a  sneer. 
Who  thinks  of  digging  weUs  when  they  can  get 
plenty  of  water  from  the  creek?    There  is  a  ^e 
water  privilege  not  a  stoneVthrow  from  the  door  " 
and,  jumping  off  the  box,  she  disappeared  as  abruptly 
a.  she  had  entered.    We  all  looked  at  each  other; 

"What  tempted  her  to  bring  this  empty  bottle 
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here?"  said  Moodie.    "It  is  all  an  excuse;   the 
visit,  Tom,  was  meant  for  you." 

"  You  '11  know  more  about  it  in  a  few  days,"  said 
James,  looking  up  from  his  work.  "That  bottle  is 
not  brought  here  for  nought." 

I  could  not  unravel  the  mystery,  and  thought  no 
more  about  it,  until  it  was  again  brought  to  my 
recollection  by  the  damsel  he^'self. 

Our  imited  efforts  had  effected  a  complete  trans- 
formation in  our  uncouth  dweUing.     Sleeping-berths 
'had  been  partitioned  off  for  the  men;  shelves  had 
been  put  up  for  the  accommodation  of  books  and 
crockery,  a  carpet  covered  the  floor,  and  the  chairs 

and  tables  we  had  brought  from  • g&^e  an 

air  of  comfort  to  the  place,  which,  on  the  first  view 
of  it,  I  deemed  impossible.  My  husband,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  James,  had  walked  over  to  inspect  the 
farm,  and  I  was  sitting  at  the  table  at  ,work,  the 
baby  creeping  upon  the  floor,  and  Hannah  preparing 
dinner.  The  sun  shone  warm  and  bright,  and  the 
open  door  admitted  a  current  of  fresh  air,  which 
tempered  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  look  smart,"  said  the  Yankee 
damsel,  presenting  herself  once  more  before  me. 
"  You  old  country  folks  are  so  stiff,  you  must  have 
every  thing  nice,  or  you  fret.  But,  then,  you  can 
easily  do  it ;  you  have  stacks  of  money ;  and  you  can 
fix  everything  right  off  with  money." 

"  Pray  take  a  seat,"  and  I  offered  her  a  chair, 
"and  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  your  name.  I 
suppose  you  must  live  in  the  neighbourhood, 
although  I  cannot  perceive  any  dwelling  near  us. 

"  Mynamet    So  you  wantTo  know  Sy  name; — T" 
am't    ashamed   of  my  name;   'tis   Emily  S . 
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I^  am.  eldest  daughter  to  the  gentleman  who  owns 
tbu  house. ' 

"What  must  the  father  be/'  thought  I,  "if  he 
resemblea  the'young  lady,  his  daughter  ^'' 

Imagine  a  young  lady,  dressed  in  ragged  petti- 

coats    through  whose  yawning  rents  peeped  forth, 

from  time  to  time,  her  bare  red  knees,  wifch  uncombed' 

elfLJocks,  and  a  face  and  hands  that  looked  as  if  they 

h^been  unwashed  for  a  month-who  did  not  know 

A  from  B,  and  despised  those  who  did.    While  these 

reflections,    combined   with    a  thousand   ludicrous 

images,  were  flitting  through  my  mind,  my  strange 

visitor  suddenly  exclaimed,  . 

"  Have  you  done  with  that  'ere  decanter  I  brought 
across  yesterday  ?''  ^ 

"Oh,  yes  !  I  have  no  occasion  for  it."  I  rose, took 
It  from  the  shelf,  and  placed  it  in  her  hand. 

"  I  guess  you  won't  return  it  empty ;  that  would  be 
mean,  father  says.  He  wants  it  fiUed  with  whiskey  " 
The  mystery  was  solved,  the  riddle  made  clear. 
1  could  contain  my  gravity  no  longer,  but  burst  into 
a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  I  was  joined  bv 
Hannah.  Our  young  lady  was  mortaUy  ofl'ended*- 
she  tossed  the  decanter  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
glared  at  us  with  her  tiger-like  eyes. 

"You  think  yourselves  smart!  Why  do  you 
laugh  in  that  way  ?" 

''Excuse  me— but  you  have  such  an  odd  way 
of  borrowing  that  I  cannot  help  it.  This  bottle,  it 
seems,  was  brought  over  for  your  own  convenience, 
not  for  mine.  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I 
nave  no  whiskey." 


Q 


"I  guess  spirits  will  do  as  well ;  I  know  there  is 
some  m  that  keg,  for  I  smells  it." 
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"  It  contains  rurfl  for  the  workmen." 
"  Better  still.  I  calculate  when  you've  been  here 
a  few  months,  you'll  be  too  knowing  to  give  rum  to 
your  helps.  But  old  country  folks  are  all  fools,  and 
that 's  the  reason  they  get  so  easily  sucked  in,  and  be 
so  soon  wound-up.  Ciim,  fill  the  bottle,  and  don't 
be  stingy.  In  this  country  we  all  live  by  borrowing. 
If  you  want  anything,  why  just  send  and  borrow 
from  us." 

^  Thinking  that  this  might  be  the  custom  of  the 
country,  I  hastened  to  fill  the  decanter,  hoping  that  I 
might  get  a  little  new  milk  for  the  poor  weanling 
child  in  return ;  but  #hen  I  asked  my  liberal  visitor  if 
she  kept  cows,  and  would  lend  me  a  little  new  milk 
^r  the  baby, she  burst  outanto  high  disdain.  "Milk ! 
Lend  milk?  I  guess  milk  in  the  fall  is  worth  a 
York  shilling  a  quart.  I  cannot  sell  you  a  drop 
under." 

This  was  a  wicked  piece  of  extortion,  as  the  same 
article  in  the  towns,  where,  of  course,  it  was  in^reater 
request/only  brought  threepence  the  quart. 

"If  ^u'll  pay  me  for  it,  I'll  bring  you  some  to- 
morrow.    But  mind — cash  down." 

"  And  when  do  you  mean  to  return  the  rum  ?"  I 
said,  with  some  asperity. 

"When  father  goes  to  the  creek."  This  was  the 
name  given  by  my  neighbours  to  the  village  of 
I* ,  distant  about  four  miles. 

Day  after  day  I  was  tormented  by  this  importunate 
creature ;  she  borrowed  of  me  tea,  sugar,  candles, 
starch,  blueing,  irons,  jpota,  bowls— in  short,  every 
article  in  common  domestic  use— while  it  was  with 
the  utmost  diflSeulty^-we  could  get  them  retume^= 


Articles  of  food,  such  as  tea  and  sugar,  or  of  con?e- 
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nience  like  candles,  starch,  and  soap,  she  never 
dreamed  of  being  required  at  her  hands.  This 
method  of  hvmg  upon  their  neighbours  is  a  most 
convement  one  to  unprincipled  people,  as  it  does  not 
mvolvethe  penalty  of  stealing;  and  they  can  keep 
the  goods  without  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  re- 
turning  them,  or  feeling  the  moral  obligation  of  being 

grateful  for  their  use.    Living  eight  miles  from . 

I  found  these  constant  encroachments  a  heavy 
burden  on  our  poor  purse;  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  country,  and  residing  in  such  a  lonely,  out-of-the- 
way  place  surrounded  by  these  savages,  I  was  really 
afraid  of  denying  their  requests. 

The  ve^  day  our  new  plougVcame  home,  the 
father  of  this  bright  damsel,  who  went  by  the  fami- 
liar and  unenviable  title  of-OW  Satan,  came  over  to 
borrow  it  (though  we  afterwards  found  out  that;  he 
had  a  good  one  of  his  own).    The  land  had  never 
been  broken  up,  and  was  full  of  rocks  and  stumps 
and  he  was  anxious  to  save  his  own  from  irjunr  •  the 
consequence  was  that  the  borrowed  implement  came 
home  unfit  for  use,  just  at  the  very  time  that  we 
wanted  to  plough  for  fall  wheat.  The  same  happened  " 
to  a  spade  and  trowel,  bought  in  order  to  plaster 
the  house.   Satan  asked  the  loan  of  them  for  one  hour 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  we  never  saw  them  again. 

The  daughter  came  one  morning,  as  usual,  on  one  " 
of  these  swindling  expeditions,  and  demanded  of  me 
the  loan  of  some  fine  slack.  Not  knowing  what  she 
meant  hy  fine  slack,  and  weary  of  her  importunities, 
1  8wd  I  had  none.  She  went  away  in  a  rage. 
SHortlysfter  she  eame  again  for  some  peppCT; 


was  at  work,  and  my  work-box  w^open  upon  the  ' 
table,  weU  stored  with  threadsV^  spools  of  alC^ 
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descriptions.    Miss  Satan  cast  her  hawk's  eye  into 
It,  and  burst  out  in  her  usual  rude  manner, 

"I  guess  you  told  me  a  tarnation  big  lie  the  other 
day/' 

Unaccustomed  to  such  language,  I  rose  from  mv 
seat,  and  pointing  to  the  door,  told  her  to  walk  out, 
as  I  did  not  choose  to  be  insulted  in  my  own  house 

•"  Your  house !  I'm  sure  it's  father's,"  returned  tiie 
incorrigible  wretch.  "  You  told  me  that  you  had  no 
fine  slack,  and  you  have  stacks  of  it." 

''  What  is  fine  slack  ?"  said  I,  very  pettishly. 
.   "  The  stuff  that^s  wound  upon  these  'ere  pieces  of 
wood,"  pouncing  as  she  spoke  upon  one  of  my  most 
serviceable  spools. 
"I  cannot  give  you  that;  I  want  it  myself" 
"I  didn't  ask  you  to  give  it.     I  only  wants  to 
borrow  it  till  father  goes  to  the  creek." 
"I  wish  he  would  make  haste,  then,  as  I  want  a 
•  number  of  things  which  you  have  borrowed  of  me, 
and  which  I  cannot  longer  do  without." 

She  gave  me  a  knowing  look,  and  carried  off  my 
spool  in  triumph.     ? 

I  happened  to  Mention  the  manner  in  which  I 
was  constant^  annbyed  by  these  people,  to  a  worthy 
English  farmer  who  tesided  near  us;  ^d  he  fell  a 
laughing,  and  told  me  that  I  did  not  know  the  Cana 
dian  Yankees  as  well  as  he  did,  or  I  shoHl  not  be 
troubled  with  them  long.  '  « 

"The  best  way,"  s#s  he,  "to  get  rid  of  thfem,  is 
to  ask  them  sharply  what  they  want;  and  if  they^ 
^ve  you  no  satisfactory  answer,  order  them  to  leave 
the  house;  but  I  believe  I  can  put  you  in  a  better 
-waystUL    B^  some  smjdl  lirtide  of  thoaranrnp-^ 
them  a  trifle  over  the  price,  and  teU  tjiem  to  bring 
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the  change.     I  ^ill  lay  ^y  life  upon  it  that  it  will 
be  long  before  they  trouble  you  again  " 

7t  Jf'y  f «™°«»  M188  Satan  brought  me  a  plate 
of  butter  for  ^e.    The  price  was  three  and  nin.! 
pence;  twice  the  sum,  by-the-by,  that  it  was  worth 
I  have  no  change/'  giving  her  a  doUar-  "but 
you  can  bnng  it  me  to-morrow."  ^ 

Oh,   blessed  experiment  ^  for  the  value  of  one 
quart^M:  doll  J  I  got  rid  of  this  dishonest  ^d  fo 
ever;  l^athei/ than  pay  me,  she  never  entefed  the 
house  again/ 

About  a  month  after  this,  I  was  busy  making  an 
apple-pie  in  the  kitchen.  A  cadaverous-lookin" 
woman,  very  long-faced  and  witch-like,  popped  her 

•  wise?  ™^'  '°'^'^'  ^'°''  "^^  dra;ied  through 

"  Do  you  want  to  buy  a  rooster  ?^' 

Now,  the  sucking-pigs  with  which  we  had  been 

i^^aM  every  day  for  tlftee  weeks  at  the  taveni,  were 

caUed  roast^s,  and  not  understanding  the  familiar 

"Isit  agood  one?'* 

"I  guess 'tis."  .  .    / 

"  What  da  you  ask  for  it  V 
"  Two  Yorkers." 

"That  is  very  cheap,  if  it  is  any  weight.     I  don't 
like  them  under  ten  or  twelve  pounds  "  " 

you  meln?  W^'i/^^"**'''  '^'^'  "°"^»"'  ^-'  ^ 
n"a  turklyT^    '  '°"  •^^^''^  '  "^'^^'^  '^^''^^^ 

some  misconception  on  my  part. 
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"  Bring  the  roaster  up ;  and  if  I  like  it,  I  will  buy 
it,  though  I  must  confess  that  I  am  hot  very  fond  of 
roast  pig."' 

"  Do  you   call ,  this  a  pig  V'  said  my  she-mer- 
chant, drawing  a  fine  game-cock  from  under  ^^r^^ 
cloak. 

I  laughed  heartily  at  my  mistake,  as  I  plEiid  her 
down  the  money  for  the   bbnny  bird.     This  ^little 
matter  settled,  I  thought  she  would  take  her  d^pcu:;- 
ture ;  but  that  roaster  proved  the  dearest  fowl  to  m^ 
that  ever  was  bought.  '  ^ 

-   "Do  you  keep  backy  and  snuff  here?"  says  she,  . 
sidling  close  up  to  me. 

"  We  makAJ^  use  of  those  articles." 

"  How !  ^dt  use  backy  and  snuff?  That's  on- 
common." 

She  paused,  then  added  in  a  mysterious,  confiden- 
tial tone, 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  how  your  tea-caddy 
stands?" 

"  It  stands  in  the  cupboard,"  saidi^  wondering 
what  all  this  might  mean..  / 

*•*  I  know  that;  but  have  you  ^l^t^Jto  spare?" 

I  now  beg^  to  suspect  what'^OHflyiifpustomet 
the  stranger  whs. 

"Oh,  you  want  to  borrow  isolfferr"!  have  nonfe  to 
spare." 

"  You  don't  say  so.  Well,  tiow,.  that's  stingy.  I 
never  asked  anything  of  you  before.    I  am  poor,  and 

lu  a^e  rich;  besides,  I'm  troubled  so  with  the 
hea4|>^e,  and  nothing  does  me  any  good  but  a  cup 
ofsflPltea." 
—  u  ffijg  mon^  I  hftire  just  given  yon  will  bny^Tr 
,  quttfter  of  a  pound  of  the  best." 
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fuess  that  isn't  mine.    The  fowl  belonged  to 

hour.     She's  sick;  and  I  promised  to  sell 

to  buy  sdrne  physic.     Money  I"  she  added, 

a  coaxing  tone,    "Where  shoulA-I  get  money? 

»rd  bless  you !   people^  in  this  feountry  have  no 

moneys;  and  those  who  come  out  with  piles  of  it, 

•soon  loQ^  it.     But  Emily  S told  me  that  you 

are  nation  rich,  and  dri^w  yoAr  money  from  the 
0^  country.  ..So  I  guess  you  can  well  aflFord  to  lend 
a  neighbour  li  spoonful  of  tea." 

"Neighbour  I  Wher^do  you  live,  and  what  is  your 
naiie  V* 

J' My  name  is  Betty  Pye— old  Betty  Fye;  I  live 
in  the  log  shanty  over  the  creek,  at  the  back  of 

m  - 


your'n.     The  farm  belongs  to  my  eldest  son.     I 


'  a  widow  ^th  twelve  sons;  and  'tis  — —  hard  to 
scratch  along." 
"  Do  yoji  swear  ?"      ''^ 

"  Swear  I  What  harm?    It  eases  one's  mind  when 

vine's  vexed.      Everybody    swears  in  this  country. 

.  My  boys  all  swear  like  Sam  Hill ;  and  I  used  to  swmp 

»^  mighty  big  oaths  till  about  a  month  ago,  when  the 

^  Methody  parson  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  leave  it 

,>,  m^  I  should  go  to  a  tarnation    bad  place;  so   I 

dropped  some  of  the  worst  of  them." 

"  You  would  do  wisely  to  droprihe  rest ;  women 
never  swear  in  my  country." 

"Well,  you  don't  say!  I  always  heer'(i  they  Were 
very  ignorant.     Will  you  lend  me  the  tea  ?" 

The  woman  was  such  an  original  that  I  gave  her  . 
what  she  wanted.   Aa^she  was  ^oing  off,  she  took  up 
one  of  the  apples  I  was  peeling, 
"^^ess  you  have  fki 


"They  say  the  best  in  the  distriot. 
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"  We  have  no  orchard  to  hum,  and  I  guess  you  '11 
want  sarce."         ! 

"  Sarce  1    Whit  is  sarce  ?  " 

"  Not  know  what  sarce  is  ?  You  are  clever !  Sarce 
is  apples  cut  up  and  dried,  to  make  into  pies  in  the 
winter.     Now  do  you  comprehend  ?  " 

I  nodded.  I 

/'Well,  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  have  bo  apples, 
and  that  you  have  a  tarnation  hig  few  of  them ;  and 
if  you'll  give  me  twenty  bushels  of  your  best  apples, 
and  find  me  with  half  a  pound  of  coarse  thread  to 
string  them  upon,  I  will  make  you  a  barrel  of  sarce 
on  shares — that  is,  give  you  one,  and  keep  one  for 
myself." 

I  had  plenty  of  apples,  and  I  gladly  accepted  her 
oflfer,  and  Mrs.  Betty  Fye  departed,  elated  with  the 
success  of  her  expedition. 

I  found  to  my  cost,  that,  once  admitted  into  the 
house,  there  was  no  keeping  her  away.  She  bor- 
rowed everything  that  she  could  think  of,  without 
once  dreaming  of  restitution.  I  tried  all  ways  of 
affronting  her,  but  without  success.  Winter  came, 
and  she  was  still  at  her  old  pranks.  Whenever  I 
saw  her  coming  down  the  lane,  I  used  involuntarily 
to  exclaiip^  "Betty  Fye!  Betty  Fye!  Fye  upon 
Betty  Fye !  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Betty  Fye ! " 
The  last  time  I  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from  this 
worthy,  she  meant  to  favour  me  with  a  very  large 
order  upon  my  goods  and  chattels. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Fye,  what  do  you  want  to-day?" 

"So  many  things  that  I  scarce  know  where  to 
begin.    Ah,  what  a  thing  'tis  to  be  poor !    First,  I 


want  you  to  lend  me  ten  pounds  of  JBlour  to  make 
some  Johnnie  cakes." 
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"I  tho^^Mlhey  were  made  of  Indian  meal  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  when  youVe  got  the  meal.     I'm  out  ox 
.  It,  and  this  is  a  new  fixing  of  my  own  invention. 
I^nd  me  the  flour,  woman,  and  I'U  bring  you  one 
of  the  cakes  to  taste/' 

This  was  said  very  coaxingly. 

"Oh,  pray  don't  trouble  yourself.  What  next'" 
I  was  anxious  to  see  how  far  her  impudence  would 
go,  and  determined  to  aflront  her  if  possible., 

"I  want  you  to  lend  me  a  gown,  and  a  pair  of 
stockmgs.  I  have  to  go  to  Oswego  to  see  my  hus- 
band's sister,  and  I'd  like  to  look  decent." 

"  Mrs.  Pye,  I  never  lend  my  clothes  to  any  one. 
If  I  lent  them  to  you,  I  should  never  wear  them 
again."  «  .. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  me,''  (with  a  knowing 
gnn).  "  I  guess  if  you  won't  lend  me  the  gown,  you 
will  Jet  me  have  some  black  slack  to  quilt  a  stuff 
petticoat,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  and  some 
sugar;  and  I  will  bring  them  hack  as  soon  as  lean." 
"  I  wonder  when  that  wUl  be.  You  owe  me  so 
many  things  that  it  will  cost  you  more  than  you 
imagine  to  repay  me." 

"Since  you're  not  going  to  "mention  what's  past,  I 
can't  owe  you  much.  But  I  will  let  you'off  the  tea 
and  the  sugar,  if  you  wiU  lend  me  a  five-dollar  bUl." 
This  was  too  much  for  my  patience  longer  to  endure, 
?nd  I  answeired  sharply, 

'^Mrs.  Fye,  it  surprises  me  that  such  proud  people 
as  you  Americans  should  condescend  to  the  mean- 
ness  of  borrowing  from  those  whom  you  affect  to 
despiae.  Besides,**  you  neverrepiiy  us  for  what  you 
pretend  to  borrow,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  system  of 
robbery.    If  strangers  unfortunately  settle  among 
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you,  th«r  good-nature  is  taxed  to  supply  your  do- 
mestic wants,  at  a  ruinous  expense,  besides  the  mor- 
tification of  finding  that  they  have  been  deceived 
and  tricked  out  of  their  property.  If  you  would 
come  honestly  to  me  and  say,  '  I  want  these  things, 
I  am  too  poor  to  buy  th«m  myself,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  you  to  give  them  to  me,'  I  should  then 
acknowledge  you  as  a  common  beggar,  and  treat 
you  accordingly ;  give  or  not  give,  as  it  suited  jpjti  ^ 
convenience.  But  in  the  way  in  which  you  obtftin^  ^ 
these  articles  from  me,  you  are  spared  even  a  debt  of 
gratitude ;  for  you  well  know  that  the  many  things 
which  you  have  borrowed  from  mev  will  be  a  debt 
owing  to  the  day  of  judgment.'" 

"  S'pose  they  are,"  quoth  Betty,  not  in  the  least 
abashed  at  my  lecture  on  honesty,  "  you  know  what 
the  Scripture  saith,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,* " 

"Ay,  there  is  an  answer  to  that  in  the  same 
book,  which  doubtless  you  may  have  heard,"  said  I, 
disgusted  with  her  hypocrisy,  "  *  The  wicked  bor- 
roweth,  and  payeth  not  again.** " 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  furious  passion  into  which 
this  too  apt  quotation  threw  my  unprincipled  appli- 
cant. She  lifted  up  her  voice  and  cursed  me,  using 
some  of  the  big  oaths  temporarily  discarded  for  c(m- 
science'  sake.  And  so  she  left  me,  and  I  never  looked 
upon  her  face  again. 

When  I  removed  to  our  own  house,  the  history  of 
which,  and  its  former  owner,  I  will  give  by-and-by, 
we  bad  a  bony,  red-headed,  ruffianly  American 
squatter^  who  had  ^'^eft  his  country  for  his  couulFy's^ 
good,"  for  an  opposite  neighbour.  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  put  my  house  in  order  before  his  family 
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commenced  borrowing,  or  stealing  from  me.  It  is 
even  worse  than  stealing,  the  things  procured  from 
you  being  obtained  on  false  pretences— adding  lying 
to  theft.  Not  having  either  an  oven  or  a  cooking- 
stove/which  at  that  period  were  not  so  cheap  or  so 
common  as  they  are  now,  I  had  provided  myself 
with  a  large  bake-kettle  as  a  substitute.  In  this 
kettle  we  always  cooked  hot  cakes  for  breakfast,  pre- 
ferring  that  to  the  trouble  of  thawing  the  frozen 
bread.  This  man's  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
over  for  my  kettle  whenever  she  wanted  to  bake, 
which,  as  she  had  a  large  family,  happened  nearly 
every  day,  and  I  found  her  importunity  a  great 
nuisance. 

I  told  the  impudent  lad  so,  who  was  generally 
sent  for  it ;  and  asked  him  what  they  did  to  bake 
their  bread  before  I  came. 

"I  guess  we  had  to  eat  cakes  in  the  pan;  but 
now  we  can  borrow  this  kettle  of  your'n,  mother  can 
fix  bread." 

I  told  him  that  he  could  have  the  kettle  this 
time;  but  I  must  decline  letting  his  mother 
have  it  in  future,  for*I  wanted  it  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  next  day  passed  over.  The  night  was  in- 
tensely cold,  and  I  did  not  rise  so  early  as  usual  in 
the  morning.  My  servant  was  away  at  a  quilting 
bee,  and  we  were  still  in  Jbed,  when  I  heard  the 
latch  of  the  kitchen-door  lifted  up,  and  a  step 
crossed  the  floor.  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  began 
to  dress  as  fast  as  I  could,  when  Philander  called 
out,  in  his  well-known  nasal  twang. 


"  Missus !  I'm  come  for  the  kettle." 

I   [through  the  partition)  :   "  You  can't  have  it 
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this  morning.     We  cannot  get  our  breakfast  with- 
out it." 

Philander  :  "  Nor  more  can  the  old  woman  to 
hum/'  and,  snatching  up  the  kettle,  which  had 
been  left  to  warm  on  the  hearth,  he  rushed  out 
of  the  house,  singing,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 

,  «  Hurrah  for  the  Yankee  Boys  !" 

When  James  came  home  for  his  breakfast,  I  sent 
him  across  to  demand  the  kettle,  and  the  dame  very 
coolly  told  him  that  when  she  had  done  with  it  I 
might  have  it,  but  she  defied  him  to  take  it  out  of 
her  house  with  her  bread  in  it. 

One  word  more  about  this  lad.  Philander,  before 
we  part  with  him.  Without  the  least  intimation 
that  his  company  would  be  agreeable,  or  evea 
tolerated,  he  favoured  us  with  it  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  opening  the  door  and  walking  in  and  out 
whenever  he  felt  inclined.  I  had  given  him  many 
broad  hints  that  his  presence  was  not  required,  but 
he  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  what  I  said. 
One  morning  he  marched  in  with  his  hat  on,  and 
threw  himself  down  in  the  rocking-chair,  just  as  I 
was  going  to  dress  my  baby. 

"Philander,  I  want  to  attend  to  the  child;  I 
cannot  do  it  with  you  here.  Will  you  oblige  me  by 
going  into  the  kitchen  ?  "  • 

No  answer.  He  seldom  spoke  during  these 
visits,  but  wandered  about  the  room,  turning  over 
our  books  and  papers,  looking  at  and  handling 
everything.  Nay,  I  have  even  known  him  to  take 
ft  lid  off  from  the  pot  on  th6  fire,  to  exitmine  its 
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I  repeated  my  request. 
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Philander:  "WeU,  I  guess  I  shaVt  hurt  the 
young  'un.    You  can  dress  her." 

I :  "  But  not  with  you  here." 

Philander  :  "Why  not ?  We  never  do  anything 
that  we  are  ashamed  of." 

I :  "  So  it  seems.  But  I  want  to  sweep  the  room 
—you  had  hetter  get  out  of  the  dust." 

I  took  the  broom  from  the  corner,  and  began  to 
sweep ;  still  my  visitor  did  not  stir.  The  dust  rose 
in  clouds  j  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  «nd  moved  a  little 
nearer  to  the  door.  Another  sweep,  and,  to  escape 
its  inflictions,  he  mounted  the  threshold*  I  had  him 
now  at  a  fair  advantage,  and  fairly  swept  him  out, 
and  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

Philander  {looking  through  the  window)  :  "  Well, 
I  guess  you  did  me  then ;  but  'tis  deuced  hard  to 
outwit  a  Yankee." 

This  freed  me  from  his  company,  and  he,  too, 
never  repeated  his  visit ;  so  I  found  by  experience, 
that  once  smartly  rebuked,  they  did  not  like  to  try 
their  strength  with  you  a  second  time. 

When  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  drying 
of  my  twenty  bushels  of  apples,  I  sent  a  Cornish  lad, 
in  our  employ,  to  Betty  Fye's,  to  inquire  if  they  were 
ready,  and  when  I  should  send  the  cart  for  them. 

Dan  returned  with  a  yellow,  smoke-dried  string 

of  pieces,  dangling  from  his  arm.    Thinking  that 

these  were  a  specimisn  of  the  whole,  I  inquired  when 

we  were  to  send  the  barrel  for  the  rest. 

"  Lord,  ma'am,  this  is  all  there  be." 

"Impossible!    All    out    of  twenty  bushels    of 


"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  grin.    "The  old 
witch  told  me  that  this  was  all  that  was  left  of  your 
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share;  that  when  they  were  fixed  enough,  she  put 
th^ra  under  her  bed  for  safety,  and  the  mice  and  the 
chUdren  had  eaten  them  all  up  but  this  string." 

This  ended  my  dealihgij  with  Betty  Fye. 
\   I  had  another  incorrigible  borrower  in  the  person 

of  old  Betty  B .    This  Betty  was  unlike  the  rest 

of  my  Yankee  borrowers ;  she  was  handsome  in  her 
person,  and  remarkably  civil,  and  she  asked  for  the 
loan  of  everything  in  such  a  frank,  pleasant  manner, 
tEat  for  some  time  I  hardly  knew  how  to  refuse 
her.  After  1  had  been  a  loser  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and.  declined  lepding  her  any  more,  she  re- 
frained from  coming  to  the  house  herself,  but  sent 
in  her  name  the  most  beautiful  boy  in  the  world ;  a 
perfect  chgrub,  vnthlfegular  features,  blue,  smiling 
eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  lovely  curling  auburn  hair, 
who  said,  in  the  softest  tones  imaginable,  that 
mammy  had  sent  him,  with  her  compliments,  to  the 
English  lady  to  a^k  the  loan  of  a  little  sugar  or  tea. 
I  could  easily  have  refused  the  mother,  but  I  could 
not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say  nay  to  her  sweet  boy! 

There  was  something  original  about  Betty  B , 

and  I  must  give  a  slight  sketch  of  her. 

She  lived  in  a  lone  shanty  in  the  woods,  which  had 
been  erected  by  lumberers  some  years  before,  and 
which^was  destitute  of  a  single  acre  of  clearing;  yet 
Betty  had  plenty  of  potatoes,  without  the  trouble  of 
planting,  or  the  expense  of  buying;  she  never  kept 
a  cow,  yet  she.  sold  butter  and  milk ;  but  she  bad  a 
fashion,  and  it  proved  a  convenient  one  to  her,  of 
making  pets  of  the  cattle  of  her  neighbours.  If  our 
cows  strayed  rfrom  their  pastures,  th^y  were  always^  _ 
found  near  Betty^s  shanty,  for  she  regularly  supplied 
them  with  salt,  which  formed  a  sort  of  bond  of  union 
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between  them;  and,  in  return  for  these  little  atten- 
tions,  they  suffered  themseTves  to  be  milked  before 
they  returned  to  their  respective  owners.  Her  mode 
of  obtaining  eggs  and  fowls  was  on  the  same  eco- 
nomical plan,  and  we  dl  looked  txpon  Betty  .is  a  sort 

t  i\T"!  ^^^""^  "P"^  '^'  P~P«^y  ^f  otters. 
She  had  had  three  husbands,  and  he  with  whom 

she  now  hved  was  not  her  husband,  altholigh  the 
father  of  the  splendid  child  whose  beauty  so  won 
uponmy  woman's  heart.    Her  first  husband  was  still 
hnng   (a  thing  by  no  means,  uncommon    among 
persons  of  her  class  in  Canada),  and  though  they  had 
quarrelled/and  parted  years  ago,   he  occasionally 
visited  his  wife  to  see  her  eldest  daugl^ter,  Betty  the 
younger,  who  was  his  child.     She  was  now  a  fine 
girl  of  sixteen,  as  beautiful  as  her  little  brother 
Betty's  second  husband  had  been  killed  in  one  of 
oul^fields  by  a  tree  falling  upon  him  whUe  ploughing 
unde^  It.    He  was  buried  upon  the  spot,  part  of  the 
blackened  stump  forming  his  monument.    In  truth 
Betty's  character  was  none  of  the  best,  and  many  of 
the  respectable  farmers'  wives  regarded  her  with  a 
jealous  eye. 

.  "I  am  so  jealous  of  that  nasty  Betty  B « 

•aid  the  wife  of  an  Irish  captain  in  the  army,  and 
our  near  neighbour,  to  me,  one  day  as  we  were  ' 

fiittang^t^brk  together.     She  was  a  West  Indian  "     ' 

and  a  negro  by  the  mother's  side,  but  -an  nncom-'  ^ 

monly  fine-looking  mulatto,  very  passionate,  and  •      ''  ' 

very  watchful,  over  the  conduct  of  her  husband  "■■'     ' 

Are  you  no<f  afraid  of  letting  Captain  Moodie  go 
near  her  shanty  ?"  * 

^^Nto,  mdeed;  ^nd  if  I  were  so  foolish  as  tTbe^^ 
jealous,  it  would  not  be  of  old  Betty,  but  of  the 
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beautiful  young  Betty,  her  daughter/'  Perhaps 
this  was  rather  mischievous  on  my  part,  for  the  poor 
dark  lady  went  oft  in  a  frantic  fit  of  jealousy,  but 
this  time  it  was  not  of  old  Betty. 

Another  American  squatter  was  always  sending 
over  to  borrow  a  small-tootj^  Qbmb,  which  she  called 
a  vermin  destroyer;  and^otice  the  same  person 
asked  the  loan  of  a  towel,  as  a  friend  had  come  from 
the  States  to  visit  her,  and  the  only  One  she  had,  had 
been  made  into  a  best  "  jjinny**  for  the  child ;  she 
likewise  begged  a  sight  in  the  looking-glass,  as  she 
wanted  to  tryt^,on  a  new  cAp,  to  see  if  it  were  fixed  to 
her  mind.  This  woman  i^ust  have  been  a  mirror  of 
neatness  when  compared  -with,  her  dirty  neighbours. 

One  night  I  was  roused  up  ^m  my  bed  for  the 
loan  of  a  pair  of  "  steeljlards.'*  For  what  purpose, 
think  you,  gentle  reader?  To  weigh  a  new-born 
infant.  The  process  was  performed  by  tying  the 
poor  squalling  thing  up  in  a  small  shawl,  and'  sus- 
pending it  to  one  of  the  hooks.  The  child  was  a 
fine  boy,  and  weighed  ten  pounds,  greatly  to  the 
delight  of  the  Yainkee  mtber.  \     . 

One  of  the  drollest  instances  of  borrowing  I  have 
ever  heard  of  was  told  me  by  a  friend.  A  maid- 
servant asked  her  mistress  to  go  out  on  a  par- 
ticular afternoon,  mi  she  was  going  to  have  a  party 
of  her  friends,  and  wanted  the  loan  of  the  drawing- 
room. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  our  losses  in 
this  way;  but,  fortunately  for  us,  the  arrival  of  an 
English  family  in  our  immediate  vicinity  drew  off 
the  attention  of  our  neighbours  in  that  dtirection, 
^nd  left  utttmff^to^T^Joveira  little  torn  their  per^ 
secutions. 
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This  system  of  borrowing  is  not  wholly  confined 
to  the  poor  and  ignorant;  it  pervades  every  class 
of  society.  If  a  party  is  given  in  any  of  the  small 
villages,  a  boy  is  sent  round  £r6m  hous^  to  house 
to  collect  all  the  plates  and  dishes,  knives  and  forks' 
teaspoons  and  candlesticks,  that  are  presentable,  for 
the  use  of  the  company. 

During  my  stay  at  the  hotel,  I  took  a  dress  out 
of  my  trunk,  and  hung  it  up  upon  a  peg  in  my 
chamber,  in  order  to  remove  the  creases  it  had 
received  from  close  packing.    Returning  from  a  walk 
m  the  afternoon,  I  found  a  note  upon  my  dressing- 
table,  inviting  us  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  clergy, 
man's  family  in  the  village;  and  as  it  was  nearly 
time  to  dress,  I  went  to  the  peg  to  take  down  my  ^ 
gown.    Was  it  a  dream  ?— the  gown  was  gone.'    I 
re^ipened  the  trunk,  to  see  if  I  had  replaced  it-  I 
searched  every  corner  of  the  room,  tut  aU  in  vain; 
nowhere  could  I  discover  the  thing  I  sought.    What 
had  become  of  it  ?  The  question  was  a  deUcate  one, 
which  I  did  not  like  to  put  to  the  young  ladies  of 
the  truly  respectable  estabUshment;   still,  tie  loss 
was  great,  and  at  that  moment  very  inconvenient. 
While  I  was  deliberating  on  what  course  to  pursue. 
Miss  S entered  the  room. 

"I  guess  you  missed  your  dress,"  she  said,  with    . 
a  smile. 

"Do  you  know  where  It  is?" 

"Oh,  sure.   Miss  L ^,  the  dressmaker,  came  in     ^ 

Just  after  you  left.  She  is  a  very  particular  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  showed  her  your  dress.  She  admired 
it  -above  all  things,  and  borrowed  it^  to  get  the 
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mised  to  return  it  to-morrow." 
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"  Provoking  I '  I  w|inted  it  to-night.  Wlio  ever 
heard  of  bprrowinjg'  a  person's  dfess  without  the 
leave  of  the  owner  ?^^  Truly,  this  .is  a  free-and-eas/ 
country  !'*^ 

One  very  severe  winter  night,  a  neighli^ur  bor- 
rowed of  me  a  blanket — it  was  one  of  my  best — for 
the  use  of  a  stranger  who  was  passing  thf  ;|ught  at 
her  house.  I  could  not  well  refuse:  b«it^*t  that 
time,  the  world  pressed  me  sore,  and  I  ""coiild  ill 
spare  it.  Two  yeaijs  elapsed,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  my  blanket;  at  length  I  sent  a  note  to  the  lady, 
requesting  it  to  be  returned.  I  got  a  very  short 
answer  back,  and  the  blankiet,  alas!  worn  thread- 
bare; the  borrower  stating  tl^  she  had  sent  the 
article,  but  really  she  did  ridt  "know  what  to  do 
without  it,  as  she  wanted  it  to  cover  the  children's 
bed.  She  certainly  forgot  that  I,  too,  had  children, . 
who  wanted  covering  a^  well  as  her  own.  ;^ut  I 
have  said  so  much  of  the  ill  results  of  others'  bor- 
rowing, that  I  will  close  this  sketch  by  relating  my 
own  experience  in  this  way.  ' 

After  removing  to  the  bush,  many  misfortunes 
befell  us,  which  deprived  us  of  our  income,  and 
reduced  us  to  great  poverty.  In  fact  we  were 
strangers,  and  the  knowing  ones  took  us  in; 
and  for  many  years  we  struggled  with  hardships 
which  would  have  broken  stouter  hearts  than  burs, 
had  not  our  trust  been  placed  in  the  Almighty, 
who  among  all  our  troubles  never  wholly  deserted 
us. 

While  my  husband  was  absent  on  the  frontier 

during  the  rebellion,  my  youngest  boy  fell  very  sick, 

r^nd  required  my  utmost  care,  botkbynigfat  and  di^ 

To  attend  to  him  properly,  a  candle  burning  during 
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the  night  was  necessary.    The  last  candle  was  burnt 

from  wh,ch  I  could  make  one.  I  hated  borrowing  • 
but,  for  the  dear  chUd>s  sake,  I  overcame  my  scru^e^' 
and  succeeded  m  procuring  a  candle  from  a  good 

ao  I  taW  ^iji        "'«'"—"'«  ^^'  boy  was  better, 
.0  I  told  old  Jenny.my  Iriah  servant,  to  go  to  bed 
»  I  would  he  down  in  my  clotbe,  by'  the  AM,  Id 
rfhe  were  wo«e  I  would  jjet  up  and  light  the  cmdle 
It  happened  that  a  pane  of  gh.,  „„  broken  «.t  of  the 
wmdow.fr.„,e,  and  I  had  supplied  its  pl.ee  *  flt«n' 
»  a  .bngle;  n,yfHend  Emilia  S-1  had  a  la.^ 
Wt,  who,  when  his  mistress  was  absent,  oZ 
P»d  »e  a  predatory  or  borrowing  visit;  and  Tom 
h«l..  pr.et.ce  of  pushing  in  this'wooden  p„e  ^ 
order  ^to  p^„e  his  lawless  depredaUons.     I  L^ 
forgotten  aU  this,  and  never  dre«ning  that  Tom 
would  appropriate  such  light  food,  I  left  the  cmdle 

Sow"      '  ""'""  "  '"'  '"'"^'  J""  «-" 
D^'Tn   ''°'r!   "'"'    ""^'-S,    I    hea^   the 

struck   me  that  .t  was  Tom,  and  that,  for  1«=[ 
o^»meth.ng  better,  he  might  steal  my  precious 

dar  through  the  broken  window,  dragging  the  long 

^-?^'"%1^' '■'"--'  «'^«^^  door,  3-- 
PinBedbm  ««rover  the  field,  but  all  to  no  pnL„e 
I  can  see  ham  now,  as  I  saw  him  then,  sca^^g 
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away  for  dditr  life,  with  his  prize  trailing  behind  hinK 
gleaming  Uke  a  silVer  tail  in  the  brig|it  light  of  tl||.>^ 
moon.  ^ 

Aht  never  did  I  feel  more  acutely  the  truth  of  the 
proverb, "  Those  that  go  ii-borrowing  go  a-sorrowing," 
thim  I  did  that  night.  My  poor  boy  awok«  ill 
and  feverish,  and  I  had  no  light  to  assist  him,  or 
even  to  look  into,  his  sweet  face,  to  see  how  far  I 
dared  hope  that  the  light  of  day  would  find  him 
better. 

OH  CANADA !  THY  GLOOMY  WOODS.  ' 

A  ftONO.  '     - 

Oh  Cuiad* !  thy  gloomy  wooda  ^- 

Will  never  cheer  the  heart ; 
The  murmur  orHhy  mi^ty  floods 
r    But  CMue  fresh  tekn  to  start 
From  those  whose  foudest  wishes  rest  ^ 

Beyond  the  distant  main ;  '  ^ 

Who,  'mid  the  forests  of  the  West, 

Sig^  for  their  homes  afi^  >  ^ 


^ 


h 


I,  too, 'have  felt  the  chiUins  blight 

Theiv  shadows  <»st  tm^me. 
My  thought  by  dayr-my  dream  by  night — 

Was  of  my  own  country. 
But  independent  souls  will  brave ' 

All  hardships  to  be  firee  ;  \      ^- 
No  more  I  weep  to  cross  the  wave. 

My  native  land  to  see. 

But  ever  as  a  thought  most  blees'd, ' 

Her  distant  shores  will  rise, 
In  all  their  spring-tide  beauty  dreas'd, 
'    To  cheer  my  mental  eyes. 
And,  trmsured  in  my  inmost  heart, 
,  The  Mends  I  left  behind*;^ 
"But  reason's  voice,  tfaattais  as  p»rtj^== 

Now  bids  me  be  resign'd. 


**^sa^^    lA/   ^■*- 
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I  n*  mjr  children  round  npe  pl»y, 

My  huaband's  amiles  »pproTe  ; 
l>^«»grrt(ult«OTaw»y, 

And  Uft  my  though^  abore : 
In  hombR  gratitude  to  bleas 

Th6  Ahnigbtjr  hand  that  spnad 
Our  table  in  the  wildemefls, 

-And  gave  my  infants  bread. 
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OLD  SATAN  AND  TOM  WILSON'S  NOSE. 

A  nose,  kind  sir !    Sure  mother  Nature, 
With  all  her  freaks,  ne'er  formed  this  feature. 
If  such  were  mine,  I'd  try  and  trade  it, 
And  swear  the  gods  had  never  made  it. 

Apter  reducing  the  log  cabin  into  some  sort  of 
order,  we  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  boards, 
to  make  a  bed-closet  for  poor  Tom  Wilson,  who  con- 
tinued to  shake  every  day  with  the  pitiless  ague. 
There  was  no  way  of  admitting  light  and  air  into 
this  domicile,  which  opened  into  the  general  apart- 
ment, but  through  a  square  hole  cut  in  one  of  the 
planks,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  head 
through  the  aperture.  Here  we  made  Tom  a  com- 
fortable bed  on  the  floor,  and  did  the  best  we  could 
to  nurse  him  through  his  sickness.  His  long,  thin 
face,  emaciated  with'disease^  lid  surrounded  by  huge 
black  whiskers,  and  a  teard  of  a  week's  growth, 
looked  perfectly  unearthly.  He  had  only  to  stare  at 
the  baby  to  firighten  her  ,^lmost  out  of  her  wits. 

"H°^*°^*  *^»*  young  one  is  of  me,"  he  would 
say  J  "  she  cries  for  joy  a.i  the  sight  of  me." 

Among  his  curiosities,  and  he  had  many,  he  held 
Tfi  great  esteem  t  huge  noie,  made  TioIIow  to  fit  MtT 
face,  which  his  father,  a  being  almost  as  eccentric  as 
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himself,  had  carved  out  of  boxwood.  When  he 
slipped  this  nose  over  his  own  (which  was  no  beautiful 
classical  specimen  of  a  nasal  or^n),  it  made  a  most 
perfect  and  hideous  disguise.  The  mother  who  bore 
him  never  would  have  recognised  her  accomplished 
son. 

^         Numberless  were  the  tricks  he  played  off  with 
this  nose.      Once  he  walked  through  the  streets 

tI^T '  ^^*^  *^^*  proboscis  attached  to  his  face.  - 

'  What  a  nose !  Look  at  the  man  with  the  nose  '" 
cned  all  the  boys  in  the  street.  A  party  of  Irish 
emigrants  passed  at  the  moment.  The  men,  with 
the  courtesy  natural  to  their  nation,  forbore  to 
laugh  in  the  gentleman's  face;  but  after  they  had 
passed,  Tom  looked  back,  and  saw  them  bent  half 
double  in  cohvulsions  of  mirth.  Tom  made  the 
party  a  low  bow,  gravely  took  off  his  nose,  and  put 
It  in  his  pocket. 

The  day  after  this  frolic,  he  had  a  very  severe  fit 
mhe  ague,  and  looked  so  iU  that  I  really  enter- 
tamed  fears  for  his  life.  The  hot  fit  had  just  left 
him,  and  he  lay  upon  his  bed  bedewed  with  a  cold 
perspu^tion,  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion. 

"  Poor  Tom,-  said  I,  «  he  has  passed  a  horrible  day, 
but  the  worst  is  over,  and  I  wUh  make  him  a  cup  of 
coffee.  While  preparing  it.  Old  Satan  came  in  and 
began  to  talk  to  my  husband.  He  happened  to  sit 
du^ctly  ppposite  the  aperture  which  gave  light  and 
«r  to  Tom's  berth.  This  man  was  disgustingly  ugly, 
we  had  loit  one  eye  in  a  quarrel.  It  had  been 
gouged  out  in  the  barbarous  conflict,  and  the  side 

f  f^";^  T'^"*^^  ''"^'^*'''"^^  of  horrible  scars  - 
mflicted  by  the  teeth  of  his  savage  adversary.    The 

nickname  he  had  acquired   through  the   country 
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sufficiently  testified  to  the  respectability  of  his 
character,  and  dreadftil  tales  were  told  of  him  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  he  was  alike  feared  and  hated. 

The  rude  fellow,  with  his  accustomed  insolence, 
began  abusing  the  old  country  folks. 

The  English  were   great  bullies,  he  said;  they 
thought  no  one  could  fight  but  themselves;  but  the 
Yankees  had  whipped  them,  and  would  whip  them 
again.     IJe  was  not  afear'd  of  them,  he  never  was  - 
afear'd  in  his  life. 

Scarcely  tvere  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  a 
horrible  apparition  presented  itself  to  his  view. 
Slowly  rising  from  his  bed,  l^ld  putting  on  the 
fictitious  nose,  while  he  drew  his  white  night-cap 
over  his  ghastly  and  livid  brow,  Tom  thrust  his  fac^ 
through  the  aperture,  and  uttered  a  diabolical  cry ; 
then  sank  down  upon  his  unseen  couch  as  noiselessly 
as  he  had  arisen.  The  cry  was  like  nothing  human, 
and  it  was  echoed  by  an  involuntary  scream  from 
the  lips  of  our  maid-servant  and  myself. 

"Good  God  I  what's  that?"  cried  Satan,  falling 
back  in  his  chair,  and  pointing  to  the  vacant  aper- 
ture. " Did  you  hear  jt?  did  you  see  it?  It  beats 
the  universe.  I  nevex  saw  a  ghost  or  the  devil 
before  I" 

Moodie,  who  had  recognised  the  ghost,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  the  fun,  pretended  profound  ignorance,  and 
coolly  insinuated  th$t  Old  Satan  had  lost  his  senses. 
The  man  was  bewfldered  j  he  stared  at  the  vacant 
aperture,  then  at  m  in  turn,  as  if  he  doubted  the 
accuracy  of  his  ©wiu  vision.  "'Tis  tarnation  odd," 
he  said;  "but  the  Women  heard  it  too." 


■#I  iieard  a  sound,"  I  said,  "  a  dreadfril  sound, 
but  I  saw  no  ghost/' 


a)^K^j;4iM^'3«;y^^%Ji'M*^*i»:i'K'i;^^ 


le  never  was 
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"  Sure  an'  ^twas  himsel', »  said  my  lowland  ScoW 
girl,  who  now  perceived  the  joke ;  "  he  was  a  seeken' 
to  gie  us  puir  bodies  a  wee  fncht." 

/l?o]^  ^°°^  ^^''^  y^"*  ^®®"  ^'i^ject  to  these  sort 
of  fits?-  said  I.  "You  had  better  speak  to  the 
doctor  about  them.  Such  fancies,  if  they  are  not 
attended  to,  often  end  in  madness." 

"Mad!"  {vmf  indignantly)  "I guess  Fm  not  mad, 
but  as  wide  awake  as  you  are.    Did  I  not  see  it 
with  my  own  eyes?    And  then  the  noise— I  could 
not  make  such  a  tarnation  outcry  to  save  my  Ufe 
But  be  it  man   or  devil,  I   don't  care,  Pm   not 
afear'd,"  doubling  his  fist  veiy  undecidedly  at  the 
hole.    Again  the  ghastly  ^ead  was  protruded-the 
dreadful  eyes  rolled  wildly  in  their  hoUow  sockets,  and 
a  yeU  more  appaUing  than  the  former  rang  through 
the  room.    The  man  sprang  from  his  chair,  which 
he  overturned  in  his  fright,  and  stood  for  an  instant 
with  his  one  eyeball  starting  from  his  head,  and 
glaring  upon  the  spectre;  his  cheeks  deadly  pale- 
the  cold  perspiration  streanfiing  from  his  fece;  his 
hps  dissevered,  and    his  teeth    chattering  in    his 
head. 

"There-there—there./  Look-look,  it  cornea 
again !— the  devil !— the  devil ! " 

Here  Tom,  who  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
Tictim,  gave  a  knowing  wink,  and  thrust  his  tongue 
out  of  his  mouth. 

"He  is  coming!— he  is  coming!"  cried  the 
affrighted  wretch;  and  clearing  theopen  doorway 
with  one  leap,  he  fled  across  the  field  at  full  speed. 
J^wenm  intercepted  hnr  path—te  passed  it  atT — 
bound,  plunged  into  the  forest,  and  was  out  of 
•ight. 
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"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  chuckled  poor  Tom,  sinking  down 
exhausted  on  his  bed.  "  Oh  that  I  had  strength  to 
follow  up  my  advantage,  I  would  lead  Old  Satan 
such  a  chase  that  he  should  think  his  namesake  was 
in  truth  behind  him." 

During  the  six  weeks  that  we  inhabited  that 
wretched  cabin,  we  never  were  troubled  by  Old  3atan 
again. 

As  Tom  slowly  recovered,  and  began  to  regain  his 
appetite,  his  soid  sickened  over  the  salt  beef  and 

pork,   which,  owing  to  our   distance   from , 

formed  our  principal  fare.  He  positively  refused  to 
touch  the  sad  bread,  as  my  Yankee  neighbours,  very 
appropriately  termed  the  unleavened  cakes  in  the 
pan;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  send  a  man  on 
horseback  eight  miles  to  fetch  a  loaf  of  bread. 

"  Do,  my  dear  Mrs.  Moodie,  like  a  good  Christian 
as  you  are,  give  me  a  morsel  of  the  baby's  biscuit, 
and  try  and  make  us  some  decent  bread.  The  stuff 
your  servant  gives  us  is  uneatable,''  said  Wilson  to 
me,  in  most  imploring  accents. 

"Most  willingly.  But  I  have  no  yeast;  and  I 
never  baked  in  one^of  those  strange  kettles  in  my 
life." 

"  I'll  go  to  old  Joe's  wife  and  borrow  some,^  said 
he;  "they  are  always  borrowing  of  you."  Away 
he  went  across  the  field,  but  soon  returned.  I  lookelf 
into  his  jug — it  was  empty.  "No  luck,"  said  he; 
"  those  stingy  wretches  had  just  baked  a  fine  batch 
of  bread,  and  they  would  neither  lend  nor  sell  a 
loaf;  but  they  told  me  how  to  make  their  milk- 
jenaptyings."  ;    ^ 


"Well;  discuss  the  same;"  but  I  much  doubted 
if  he  could  remember  the  recipe.  ^ 
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«  You  are  to  take  an  old  tin  pan/'  said  he,  sitting 
down  on  the  stool,  and  poking  the  fire  with  a 
stick. 

"  Must  it  be  an  old  one  ?"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  Of  course ;  they  said  so.'* 

"  And  what  am  I  to  put  into  it  ?*' 

"Patience;  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning.  Some 
flour  and  some  milk-but,  by  George!  I've  forgot 
all  about  It.  I  was  wondering  as  I  came  across  the 
field  why  they  called  the  yeast  mitt-emptyings,  and 
that  put  the  way  to  make  it  quite  out  of  my  head 
But  never  mind;  it  is  only  ten  o'clock  by  my  watch,' 
I  having  nothing  to  do ;  I  will  go  again." 

He  went.  Would  I  had  been  there  to  hear  the 
colloquy  between  him  and  Mrs.  Joe;  he  described  it 
something  to  this  effect  :— 

Mrs  Joe:  "Well,  stranger,  what  do  you  want 
now  r 

^  Tom:   "I  have  forgotten  the  way  you  told  me 
how  to  jnake  the  bread.'' 

Mrs.  Joe :  "  I  never  told  you  how  to  make 
bread.  I  guess  you  are  a  fool.  People  have  to  raise 
bread  before  they  can  bake  it.  Pray  who  sent  you 
to  make  game  of  mej  I  guess  somebody  as  wise 
as  yourself." 

Tom  :  «  The  lady  at  whose  house  I  am  staying  " 
Mrs.  Joe:  "Lady!  I  can  tell  you  that  we  have 
no  ladies  here.  So  the  old  woman  who  lives  in  the 
old  log  shanty  in  the  hollow  don't  know  how  to  make 
bread.  A  clever  wife  that !  Are  you  her  husband  V* 
{Tom  shaken  his  head.)-"  Her  brother  ?  "—{Another 


Mhake.l-J'J&etixm'i  Do  youiiear?  OTige ybudeaf?^ 
{Going  ^te  close  up  to  him.) 
Tom  i^movinff  back) .-  «  Mistress,  I'm  not  deaf;  and 
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who  or  what  I  am  is  nothing  to  y6ti.    Will. you  ^ 
oblige  me  by  telling  me  How  to  make  the  mill- 
'■emptyings;  and 'this  time  Vll  put  it  down  in  my 
pocket-book."    ^ 

Mrs.  Joe  {with  a  strong  sneer) :  "  MiH-emptyings ! 
Milk,  I  told  you.  So  you  expect  me  to  antfwer  your 
questions,  and  give  back  nothing  in  return.  Get 
you  gone ;  1*11  tell  you  no  more  about  it.*' 

Tom  {bowing  very  low) :  "  Thank  you  for  your 
civility.  Is  the  old  woman  who  lives  in  the  little 
shanty  near  the  apple-trees  more  obliging?**  / 

Mrs.  Joe :  "  That's  my  husband's  mother.  You 
may  try.  I  guess  she*ll  give  you'an  answer.**  [Exit, 
slamming  tfie  door  in  hiSface.)     ,  >  / 

"  And  what  did  you  do  then?**  ^d  I.     .     J' 

"  Oh,  went  of  course.  The  door  was  open,  and  I 
recQunoitred  the  premises  before  I  veittjired  in.  I 
liked  the  plnz  of  the  old  woman  a  deal  better  than 
that  of  her  daughter-in-law,  although  it  was  cunning 
and  inquisitive,  and  as  sharp  as  a  needW.  She  was 
busy  shelling  cobs  of  Indian  com  int^i^  a  barrel.  I 
rapped  at  the  door.  She  told  me  to  epme  in,  and  in 
I -stepped.  She  asked  me  if  I  wasted  her.  I  told 
her  my  errand,  at  which  she  laugl^d  heartily.** 

Old  woman :  "  You  are  from  /the  old  country,  I 
guess,  or  you  would  know  Jiow  to  make  »»ttt- 
emptyings.  Now,  I  always  prefer  bran-emptyings. 
They  make  the  best  bread,  ^he  milk,  I  opine,  gives 
it  a  sourish  taste,  and  the  blim  is  the  least  trouble.*' 

Tom :  "  Then  let  us  haj^e  the  bran,  by  all  means. 
How  do  you  make  it?*' /         ^ 

Old  woman  .*-  "  I  pi|t  a  double  handful  of  bran 


into  a  Binall  pbtr^  Mt{Ie,n&ut  a  Jug  will  do,  and  a 
teaspopnful  of  salt;  but  nnnd  you  don*t  kill  it  with 
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salt,  for  .if  you  do,  it  won't  rise.    I  then  add  aa 
^rtiff.batter.   I  then  put  tte  jug  into  a  pan  of  wS 

^P  It  at  the  same  heat  untU  it  rises,  which  it  gene- 

fl7^  ^°>  ^y««  attend  to  it,  in  two  or  Sree 

'  hours' time.>  ^en  the  bran  cracks  at  the  top  ^I 

S^IinTf '^'''?  ^^^^  *^^°"^^  ^''  you  ^y 
strain  it  into  your  flour,  and  lay  y"our  bread  It 
makes  good  bread."  J  f  ^  ^eaa.    it 

vnJ'^'w^^  good  'roman,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
Old  woman:  "I  never  give  anything.    You  Eng- 

ml bt. """'' ''''' ^'"'^  ^'  "^^^^'  ^-  '^- 

Tom :  "  Sell  me  a  small  quantity  » 

o«rf;j««^  her  sharp  eyes  on  him,)     "You  must  J 
very  rich  to  buy  b*ran.«  -'*<>«  must  be 

Tom  {quizzically):  "  Oh,  very  ridi." 
Old  woman :  «  How  do  you  get  your  money  ?'^ 
Tom  (iarcasttcally) :  «  I  don't  steal  it." 
Old-woman :  "  Pr'aps  not.  I  guess  you'U  soon  let 
others  do  thit  for  you,  if  you  don't  take  c^e     i^ 
the  people  you  live  with  related  to  you?" 

«de'"'T^:'"'' "'''  t''f  '"'^«^'y)  •'  "  On  Eve's 
nae.    Ihfey  are  my  fhends." 

fn,  wr"^*"  ^i"  *"'^'^  ••  "  ^d  'Jo  they  keep  you 
for  notlnng,  or  do  you  work  for  yout  meat  ?  "      ^ 

Tom  impatiently) :  « Is  that  bran  ready  ?  "     (7%^ 

Voran.)    "  What  am  I  to  pay  you  ?  " 
Old  woman :  "  A  York  shilling.^' 
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'Toxa.^{wi8hing  to  test  her  honesty) :  "  Is  there  any 
difference  between  a  York  shilling  and  a  shilling  of 
British  currency  ?  " 

Old  woman  {evasively) :  "  I  guess  not.  Is  there 
not  a  place  in  England  called  York  V  {Lookinff  up 
and  leering  knounngly  in  his  face.) 

Tom  {laughing) :  "  You  are  not  going  to  come 
York  over  me  in  that  way,  or  Yankee  either.  There 
is  threepence  for  your,  pound  of  bran;  you  are 
enormously  paid." 

Old  woman  {calling  after  him) :  "  But  the  recipe ; 
do  you  allow  nothing  for  the  recipe  ?  " 

Tom :  "  It  is  included  in  the  price  of  tlie  .bran." 

"  And  so/'  said  he,  "  I  came  laughing  away,  re- 
joicing in  my  sleeve  that  I  had  disappointed  the 
avaricious  old  cheat." 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  set  the  bran 
rising.  By  the  help  of'Tom's  recipe,  it  was  duly 
mixed  in  the  coffee-pot,  and  placed  within  a  tin  pan, 
full  of  hot  water,  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  I  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  a  watched  pot  never  boils ; 
and  there  certainly  was  no  lack  of  watchers  in  this 
case.  Tom  sat  for  hours  regtu'ding  it  with  his  large 
heavy  eyes,  the  maid  inspected  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  scarce  ten  minutes  were  suffered  to  elapse  with- 
out my  testing  the  heat  of  the  water,  and  the  state 
of  the  Emptyings )  but  the  day  slipped  slowly  away, 
and  night  drew  on,  and  yet  the  watched  pot  gjive  no 
signs  of  vitality.  Tom  sighed  deeply  when  we  sat 
down' to  tea  with  the  old  fare.  . 

"  Never  mind,"  said  he,  "  We  shall  get  some  good 
bread  in  the  morning ;  it  must  get  up  by  that  time, 
I  will  wStinr then.    I  couKT  aTm^^stiSTO^etei 


I  could  touch  these  leaden  cakes." 


T 
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•_  *.e_tea.t^ag,  „ere  remold.    Tom  took  up  hi, 

1  Jf  ""  ""^  '"■''tl'^'i  forth  by  human  f 

l"ng..  Mad  jig.,  to  which  the  gravest  otrZuZ 
m«ht  h«™  cut  eccentric  capc„.  We  wereTcln 
™H  -th  laughter.  In  the  midst  of'^o^these" 
droU  moTcments,  Tom  suddenly  hopped  like  .  k.T 
6^00  which  feat  he  p^rform.J  b/^sit  Lt"f 
upon  t,p.toes  then  flinging  himaett  forw^^  t^h  . 
.toopmg  jerk),  towards  the  hearth,  and  sqJntW 
down  mto  thc>„ffee.pot  in  the  most  Tz^d 
mjmner  exclaimed,  X^fiserablc  chaiT!  T^ 
does  not  make  you  rise  nothing  viU"  V 

I  left  ae  bran  all  night  by  the  fire.    Early  in  the 

ZndS     r  *°  ""^  °'  *'"'P'"'  ""d  "»«  sur- 
rounded by  a  flue  crown  of  bubbles. 

the  fmTi.I'*"'^"'  "T"  "'°"«'"  I-  "^  I  '"-P"'* 
-  ™.™P*W  mto  my  flour.    "Tom  i.  not  up  vet 

Iw.U  make  him  so  happy  with  a  loaf  of  newle'ad; 

myfirstCanadumloaf.    I  felt  quite  proud  of  it,  as  I 

^ed     I  did  not  understand  the  method  of  baking 
m  these  ovens;  or  that  my  bread  should  have  re 

Sthe"^  ""\f'"  Wf^hour.untait  h"d 
men  the  jecond  time,  before  I  appUed  the  fire  to  it 
»  orte  that  the  bread  should  be  Ugfrt.    It  not  :n^^ 

Jtate  for  bakmg,.but  the  oven  sh«Jd  have  Been 
St  '  ''"''"  '»'P««""«  to  receive  the 
mto  a  cold  kettle,  and  heaped  a  large  quantity  of 
'"t"  ;  "'"""'  """  "''»"  "-■  TheL'intimSion 
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I  had  of  the  result  of  my  experiment  was  the  dis- 
agreeable odour  of  burning  bread  filling  the  house. 

"  What  is  this  horrid  smell  V*  cried  Tom,  issuing 
from  his  domicile,  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  "  Do  open 
the  door.  Bell  {to  the  maid) ;  I  feel  quite  Mck." 

"  It  is  the  bread,"  said  I,  taking  off  the  lid  of  the 
oven  with  the  tongs.    "  Dear  me,  it  is  all  burnt !" 

"  And  smells  as  sour  as  vinegar,*'  says  he.  "  The 
black  bread  of  Sparta  \"  ^ 

Alas !  for  my  maiden  loaf  I  With  a  rueful  face 
I  placed  it'  on  the  breakfast  table,  "  I  hoped  to 
have  given  you  a  treat,  but  I  fear  you  will  find  it 
worse  than  the  cakes  in  the  pan." 
^  "  You  may  be  sure  of  that,"  said  Tom,  as  he  stuck 
his  knife  into  the  loaf,  and  drew  it  forth  covered 
with  raw  dough.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Moodie  !  I  hope  you 
make  better  books  than  bread." 

We  were  all  sadly  disappointed.  The  others  sub- 
mitted to  my  failure  good-naturedly,  and  made  it 
the  subject  of  many  droll,  but  not  unkindly,  wit- 
ticisms. For  myself,  I  could  have  borne  the  severest 
infliction  from  the  pen  of  the  most  formidable  critic 
with  more  fortitude  than  I  bore  thj^  cutting  up  of 
my  first  loaf  of  bread.  ^ 

After  breakfast,  Moodie  and  Wilson  rode  into 
the  town  j  and  when  they  returned,  at  nig^t 
brought  several  long  letters  for  me.  Ah !  those 
first  kind  letters  from  home  !  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  rapture  with  which  I  grasped  them — the  eager, 
trembling  haste  with  which  I.  tore  them  open, 
while  the  blinding  tears  which  filled  my  eyes  hin- 
dered me  for  some  minutes  from  reading  a  word 
^whtetrttref^  contained. ^ISlitisen  years  have  slowly^ 
passed  away — it  appears  half  a  century — but  never, 


a,  as  he  stuck 
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never  can  homo  letters  rive  itip  tk.  aB       '  •      \. 

•letters  did.    After  ^Sy^r^Z^V'T" 

t-  grows  feeble,  the  iT  ZV^I^Hf^ 

power,  and  our  friends  rive  „„  .«  i.        ,        "'^ 

t-n;  their  lettergrowrer^jJe^rrlr  " 

forgotten. 'B'ririt,:;,::^-:: 

grave  had  olosed  over  you,  and   he  hear^  tL  . 

-e   deela™,  rimnT.^Z™ot^  H' 
"t«m  home  the  next  day.    We  S  tf     1    ^' 

•w*;:;";  ti*°  r:r,t  t^"""  "'-»  ""°™ 
ffiendwasreJ/to™'  '"°""''«  "•"  -^^t™ 

:.r^::or^fr:Li;:f-j^*-r 

enough  to  pay  his  passage  home.  ^ 

THE  BACK-WOODSMAN. 

.    Son  of  the  isles!  rave  npt  to  mo 

Of  the  old  world's  pride  and  luxury; 
Jwlj^didjon  ctOBS-the 


western  dee^ 


^ns  like  a  love-lorn  maid  to  weep 
Obt  «)mforte  gone  and  pleasures  fled, 
Mid  forests  wild  to  earn  your  b^^? 
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Did  you  expect  th»t  Art  wouIfl'Vie 
With  Nature  If  ere,  to  please  the  eye  ; 
That  stately  tower,  add  fancy  cot. 
Would  grace  each  rude  concession  lot ; 
That,  independent  of  your  hearth. 
Men  would  admit  your  claims  to  birth  ?  ^ 

No  tyrant's  fetter  binds  the  soul. 

The  mind  of  man's  above  control ; 

Necessity,  that  makes  the  sUve, 

Has  taught  &e  free  a  course  more  brave; 

With  bold,  determined  heart  to  dare  ' 

The  ills  that  all  are  bom  to  share. 


111^11, -,     ■). 


Believe  me,  youth,  the  truly  great 

Stoop  not  to  mourn  o'er  fallen  state  ; 

They  make  their  wants  and  wishes  less, 

And  rise  superior  to  distress ; 

The  glebe  they  break — the  sheaf  they  bind — 

But  elevates  a  noble  mind.  i 

Contented  in  my  nigged  cot, 

Your  lordly  towers  I  envy  not ; 

Though  rude  our  dime  and  coarse  our  cheer. 

True  independence  greets  you  here  ; 

A^ld  these  forests,  dark  and  wild. 

Dwells  honest  labmir's  hardy  child. 

His  happy  lot  I  gladly  share. 
And  breathe  a  purer,  freer  ur  ; 
No  more  by  wealthy  upstarts  spum'd. 
The  bread  is  sweet  by  labour  eam'd  ; 
Indulgent  heaven  has  bless'd  the  soil, 
Anl  plenty  crowns  the  woodman's  toil. 

deneath  his  axe,  the  forest  yields 
Its  thorny  maze  to  fertile  fiel^ ; 
This  goodly  breadth  of  well-till'd  hmd, 
W«l)  purchased  by  bis  own  right  hand, 
Win  conscience  clear,  he  can  be<Iu^th 
His  children,  when  he  sleeps  in  death. 
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UNCLE  JOE  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

«fl«=t.  ,h. light  oti^'^nZ^HT  '^^  7n'""'*'"  •'«'•'•''  -»''«»• 

within  ;  .nd  the  contoSorr  tSWit   f,.  *^u     i^"  "  »"'"°''  ""^  ''«''' 
timber. onl,  .erve.r;:.^r/„!^i''Ai;:U'^^^^^^      «'°''  "P°"  *'->'^'' 

Unclb  Job!    I  see  hi«  now  before  me,  with  his 
JoUy  red  face,  twmkhng  bjack  eyes;  and  rubicund 

^  ,,  J?*^.  j'"^^^  upon^'cute  ideas  and  specula^ 
tionsaU  hishfe;  yet  Yankee  he  was  by  birth,  ay, 
and  m  mmd,  too;  for  a  more  knowing  feUow  at  a 
bargain  never  crossed  the  lakes  to  abuse  British  in- 
•atitutions  and  locate  himself  comfortably  among  the 
despised  Bnt«hers.  But,  then,  he  had  such  a  good, 
natured,  fat  face,  such  a  mischievous,  mirth-lpving 

!S'*''?ru*T"^'  '°^^^  expression  in  tho^ 
•mdl,  jet-black,  ghttenng  eyes,  that  you  suffered 
yourself  to  be  taken  in  by  him,  without  offering  t^e 
least  resistance  to  his  impositions. 

Uade  Joe's  father  had  been  a  New  England 
loyahst,  and  his  doubtful  attachment  to  the  British 
government  had  been  repaid  by  a  grant  of  land  jn^ 

Wtownship  of  H .    He  was  the  first  settler  in 

that  township,  and  chose  his  location  in  a  remote 
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spot,  for  the  sake  of  a  beautiful  natural  spring, 
wiuch  bubbled  up  in  a  small  stone  basin  in  the 
green  bank  at  the  back  of  the  house,    a         ' 

"  Father  might  have  had  the  pick  of  the  town- 
ship/*  quoth  Uncle  Joe^  "but  the  old  coon  pre- 
ferred that  sup  of  good  water  to  |he  site  i  of  fl  town. 
Well,  I  guess  it's  seldom  I  troublS'  the  spring  ;  and 
whenever  I  step  that  way  to  water  j^e  horses,  I  think 
what  a  tarnation  fool  the  old  one  was,  to  titrow  away 
such  a  chance  of  making  his  fortune,  for  such  cold  lap," 

"  Your  father  was  a  temperance  man?" 

"  Temperance ! — He  had  been  fond  enough  of  the 
whiskey  bottle  in  his  day.  He  drank  up  a  good  farm 
in  the  United  States,  and  then  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  turn  loyal,  and  get  one  here  for 
nothing.  He  did  not  care  a  cent,  not  he,  for  the 
King  of  England.  He  thought  himself  as  good,  any 
how.  But  he  found  that  he  would  have  to  work 
hard  here  to  scratch  along,  and  he  was  mightily 
plagued  with  the  rheumatics,  and  some  old  woman 
told  him  that  good  spring  water  was  the  best  cure 
for  that ;  so  he  chose  this  poor,  light,  stony  land  on 
account  of  the  spring,  and  took  to  hard  work  and 
drinking  cold  water  in  his  old  age." 

"  How  did  the  change  agree  with  him  ?" 

"I  guess  better  than  could  have  been  expected. 
He  planted  that  fine  orchard,  and  cleared  his  hundred 
acres,  and  we  got  along  slick  enough  as  long  as  the 
old  fellow  lived." 

"And  what  happened  after  his  death,  that  obliged 
you  to  part  with  your  land  ?" 

"  Bad  times — ^bad  crops,"  said  Uncle  Joe,  lifting 


his  shoulders.  "I  had  not  my  father's  way  of  scraping 
money  together.    I  made  some  deuced  clever  specu- 


l*i'H,      T 


Away  ran  the  dutiful  son,  but  not  before  he  had 
applied  his  forefinger  significantly  to  the  side  of  his 
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lations,  but  they  all  failed.    I  married  young,  and 

got  a  large  family;  and  the  women  critters  ran  up 

heavy  bills  at  the  stores,  and  the  crops  did  not  yield 

ajough  to  pay  them  ;  and  from  bad  we  got  to  worse, 

and  Mr.  C—  put  in  an  execution,  and  seized  upon 

the  whole  concern.     He  sold  it  to  your  man  for  l 

double  what  it  cost  himj  and  you  got  all  that  my     » 

father  toiled  for  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 

hfe  for  less  than  half  the  cash  he  laid  out  upon 

clearing  it." 

"And  had  the  whiskey  nothing  to  do  with  this 
change?^'  said  I,  looking  him  in  the  face  suspi- 
ciously. 

«  Not  a  bit !  When  a  man  gets  into  difficulties,  it 
is  the  only  thing  to  keep  him  from  sinking  outright. 
When  your  husband  has  had  as  many  troubles  as  I  -  . 

have  had,  he  will  know  how  to  value  the  whiskey 
bottle." 

This  conversj^on  was  interrupted  by  a  queer- 
looking  urchin  of  five  years  old,  dressed  in  a  long- 
tailed  coat  and  trousers,  popping  his  black  shock 
head  in  at  the  door,  and  calling  outy^ 

"  Uncle  Joe !— You're  wanted  to  humy* 

"  Is  that  your  nephew  ?  " 

"No!  I  guess 'tis  my  woman's  eldest  son,"  said  '      •'   •    "'\'ij 

Uncle  Joe,  rising,  "but  they  call  me  Uncle  Joe.  'Tis 
a  spry  chap  that— as  cunning  as  a, fox.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is— he  will  make  a  smart  man.  Go  home, 
Ammon,  and  tell  your  ma  that  I  am  coming." 

"I  won't,^'  said  the  boy;  "you  may  go  hum  and 
tell  her  yourself.     She  has  wanted  wood  cut  this 
jour,  and  you'll  catch  it!" 
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nose,  and,  with  a  knowing  wink,  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  home. 

Uncle  Joe  obeyed  the  signal,  drily  remarking 
that  he  could  not  leave  the  bam  door  without  the 
old  hen  clucking  him  back.  ' 

At  this  period  we  were  still  living  in  Old  Satan's 
log  house,  and  anxiously  looking  out  for  the  first 
snow  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  good  substantial 
log  dwelling  occupied  by  Uncle  Joe  and  his  family, 
which  consisted  of  a  brown  brood  of  seven  girls, 
and  the  highly-prized  boy  who  rejoiced  in  the 
extraordinary  name  of  Ammon. 

Strange  names  are  to  be  foimd  in  this  free  coun- 
try.   What  think  you,  gentle  reader,  of  Solomon 
Sly,  Reynard  Fox,  and  Hiram  Dolittle;  all  veritable 
names,  and  belonging  to  substantial  yeomen?  After 
Ammon  and  lohabod,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  meet  with  Judas  Iscariot,  Pilate,  and  Herod.  And 
then  the  female  appellations !    But  the  subject  is  a 
delicate  one,  and  I  will  forbear  to  touch  upon  it.    I 
have  enjoyed  many  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  strange 
affectations  which  people  designate  here  very  hand- 
some names?   I  prefer  the  old  homely  Jewish  names, 
such  as  that  which  it  pleased  my  godfather  and  god- 
mothers to  bestow  upon  me,  to  one  of  those  high- 
sounding  Christianities,  the  Minervas,  Cinderellas, 
and  Almerias  of  Canada.    The  love  of  singular  names 
is  here  carried  to  a  marvellous  extent.    It  was  only 
yesterday  that,  in  passing  through  one  busy  village,  I 
stopped  in  astoniyiment  before  a  tombstone  headed 
thus :— "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Silence  Sharman, 
the  beloved  wife  of  Asa  Sharman."  Was  the  woman 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  did^her  1HeMS^p¥by  BeSowing™ 
upon  her  such  an  impossible  name  to  still  the  voice 
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of-Nature,  and  check,  hy  an  admonitrtry  appellative, 
the  active  spirit  that  Uves  in  the  tongue  of  woman  v 
Truly,  Asa  Sharman,  if  thy  wife  was  silent  by 
name  as  well  as  by  nature,  thou  wert  a  fortunate 
man ! 

But  to  return  to  Uncle  Joe.  He,  made  many 
fiur  promises  of  leaving  tife  residence  we  had 
bought  the  moment  he  ha4  sold  his  crops  and 
could  i«move  his  famDy.  We  could  see  no  interest 
wbch  couldb^erved%  his  deceiving  us,  and  there- ' 
fore  w^JHed  him,  striving  to  make  ourselves  as 
<^'°*^'lPPe'  ^e  could  in  the  meantime  in  our 
present  wretched  abode.  But  matters  are  never  so  bad 
but  that  they  may  be  worse.  Onaday  when  we  were  at 

dinner,  a  waggon  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  Mr. 

alighted,  accompanied  by  a  fine-looking,  middle-aged 

man,  who  proved  to  be  Captain  S ,  who  had  just 

amved  from  Demerara  with  his  wife  and  family. 

.:  I '  ""^^  ^*^  purchased  the  farm  of  Old  Satan. 

had  brought  Captain  S over  to  inspect  the  land, 

as  he  wished  to  buy  a  farm,  and  settle  in  that  neigh-    . 
bourhood.    With  some  difficulty  I  contrived  to  ac- 
commodate  the  visitors  with   seats,    and    provide 
them  with  a  tolerable  dinner.     Fortunately,  Moodie  ■ 
had  brought  in  a  brace  of  fine  fat  partridges  that 
mormng;  these  the  servant  transferred  to  a  pot  of 
boihng  water,  in  which  she  immersed  them  for  the 
space  of  a  minute-a  novel  but  very  expeditious  way 
of  removing  the  feathers,  which  then  come  off  at  the 
least  touch.  ,In  less  than  ten  minutes  they  were  stuffed 
trussed,  and  in  tfte  bake-kettlej  and  before  the  gentle- 
men  returned  from  walking  over  the  farm,  the  dinner 
-»M  en  the  table.  -  


To  our  utter  consternation,  Captain  S agreed 
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to  purchase,  and  asked  if  we  "could  give  him  posses- 
sion in  a  week ! 

"GK)od  heavens^l"  cried  I,  glancing  reproachfully 

at  Mr. ,  who  was  discussing  his  partridge  with 

stbital  indiflFerence.    "What  will  become  of  us? 
Where  are  we  to  go  ?  " 

"  Oh,  make  yourself  easy ;  I  will  force  that  old 
witch,  Joe's  mother,  to  clear  out." 

"But  'tis  impossible  to  stow  ourselves  into  that 
pig-sty.", 
.      "  It  will  only  be  for  a  week  or  two,  at  farthest. 
This  is  October  \  Joe  will  be  sure  to  be  off  by  the  'first 
.  of  sleighing."  ^  ,       ^ 

"  But  if  she  refuses  tor  give  up  the  place  ?" 

"  Oh,  leave  her  to  me.  I'll  talk  her  over,"  said 
♦  the  knowing  land  speculator.  "  Let  it  come  to  the 
worst,"  he  said,  turning  to  my  husband,  "  she  will 
go  out  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars.  By-the-by, 
she  refused  to  bar  the  dower  when  I  bought  the 
place ;  we  must  cajole  her  out  of  that.  It  is  a  fine 
afternoon  j  suppose  we  walk  over  the  lull,  and  try  our 
luck  with  the  old  nigger?" 

I  felt  so  anxious  about  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiation, that,  throwing  my  cloak  over  my  shoulders, 
and  tying  on  my  bonnet  without  the  assistance 
of  a  glass,  I  took  my  husband's  arm,  and  we  walked 
forth. 

It  was.  a  bright,  clear  afternoon,  the  first  week  in 
October,  and  the  fading  woods,  not  yet  denuded  of 
their  gorgeous  foliage,  glowed  iu  a  mellow,  golden 
light.  A  soft  pu^le  haze  rested  on  the  bold  outline 
of  the  Haldemand  hills,  and  in  the  rugged  beauty  of 
=4he  wild  laadsci^  I  soon  fcrgot  the  purpwt  of  onr  ^ 
visit  to  the  old  woman's  log  hut. 


TO,  at  farthest. 
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Of/eaching  the  ridge  Of  the  hill,  the  lovely  valley 
m  which^ur  future  home  lay  smiled  peacefully  upou 
us  from  amidst  its  fruitful  ori^hards,  still  loaded  with 
their  rich,  ripe  fruit. 

"What  a  pretty  place  it  is!"  thought!,  for  the  first 

tune  feehng  something ,  like  a  local  interest  in  the 

spot  springing  up  in  my  heart.    «  How  I  wish  those 

.  odious  people  would  give  us  possession  of  the  home 

which  for  some  time  has  been  qur  own !  " 

The  log  hut  that  we  were  approaching,  and  in 

wbch  the  old  woman,  H ,  resided  by  hers«if- 

havmg  quarrelled  years  ago  with  her  son's  wife- ' ' 
was  of  the  smallest  dimensions,  only  containing  one' ' 
room,,  which  served  the  old  dame  for  kitchen,  and 
b?d.room,  and  all.   The  open  dooy,  and  a  fbw  glazed 
panes  suppUed  it  with  light  ani  air;  while  a  huge 
hearth,  on  which  crackled  two  enormous  logs-which 
are  tech^icaUy  termed  a  front  and:  a  back  stick- 
took  up  netoly  hj^f  the  domicile;  and  the  old  Wman's 
bed,  which  was  covered  ^th  an  unexceptionably  clean 
-patched  quUt,  nearly  the  other  half,  leaving  just 
room  for  a  small  home-made  deal  table,   of  the  ' 
rudest  workmanship,  two  basswood-bottomed  ch^rs 
stamed  red,  one  of  whiqh  was  9   rocking-chair' 
appropriated  solely  to  the  M  woman's  use,  and  a 
spuming^rheel.    Amidst  this  muddle  of  things— for 
smaU  as  was  the  quantum  of  furniture,  it  was  aU 
cfDwded  mto  such  a  tiny  sp^ce  that  you  had  to 
squeeze  your  way  through  it  in  the  best  fanner 
you  could-we  found  the  old  woman,  with  ft  red- 
cotton  handkerchief  tied  over  her  gre^  locks,  hood, 
.fashion,^helling  white  bush-beans  into  a  wooden 
^**wt^  Without  rising  from  Eer  seat,  she  pointed 


to  the  only  remaining  chair.    "I  guess, 


miss,  you  . 
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can  sit  there;  and  if  the  others  cwi*t  stand,  they 
can  make  a  seat;  of  my  bed." 

The  gentlemen  assured  her  that  they  were  not 

tired,    and  could  dispense  with  seats.     Mr. 

then  went  up  to  the  old^oman,  and  proflFering 
his  hand,  ,asked  after  her  health  in'  his  blandest 
manner.  ' 

"  I'm  none  the  b^ter  for  seeing  you,  or  the  like 
of  you,"  was  the  ungracious  reply.  "You  have 
eheated  my  poor  boy  out  of  his  good  farm;  and  I 
hope  it  may  prove  a  bad  bargain  to  you  and  yours." 

"Mrs.   H-i ,"    returned   the  land  speculator, 

nothing  ruffled  by  her  unceremonious ( greeting,  "I 
could  not  help  your  son  giving  way  to  drink,  and 
getting  into  my  debt.  If  people  will.be  so  impru- 
dent,  they  cannot  be  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  that 
others  can  suffer  for  their  folly." 

"  Suffer !"  repeated  the  old  woman,  flashing  her 
small,  keen  black  eyes  upon  him  with  a  glance 
of  withering  scorn.  "You  suffer!  I  wonder  what 
the  widows  and  orphans  you  have  cheated  would 
say  to  that?  My  son  was  a  poor,  weak,  silly  fool, 
to  be  sucked  in  by  the  like  of  you.  For  a  debt  of 
eight  hundred  dollars— the  goods  never  cost  you 
four  hundred— you  take  from  us  our  good  farm; 
and  these,  I  s'pose,"  pointing  to  my  husband  and 
me,  "are  the  folk  you  sold  it  to.  Pray,  miss," 
turning  quickly  to  me,  "what  mi^ht  your  man  give 
for  the  place?" 

\    "Three  hundred  pounds  in  cash." 
\  "  Poor  sufferer !"  again  sneered  the  hag.     "  Four 
hWdred  dollars  is  a  very  small  profit  in  as  mai\y 
— >ks^Well,I  gu«M,  you  beatthritekera  loHowr 


And  pray,  what  brought  you  here  to-day,  scenting 
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We  have  no  more 


about  you  like  a  carrion-crow  ? 
land  for  ypu  to  se?ize  from  us." 
•  MoQdie  now  stepped  forward,  and  briefly  ex- 
plained our  situation,  offering  the  old  woman  any- 
^ng  in  reason  to  give  up  the  cottage  and  resiie 

which,  he  added,  must  be  in  a  very  short  time. 

^^  The  old  dame  regarded  him  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

.  ^  ^,Tm  °^  ""'"  **^^  ^''  °^  ti°^e.  The  house 
IS  not  built  which  is  to  receive  him;  and  he  is  not 
a  man  to  turn  his. back  upon  a  warm  hearth  to 
camp  m  the  wilderness.    You  were,^^e«  when  you 

^SfittW  ™.;v'-*  «»-,  without  ^tting  along 
.  with  it  the  right  M  possession."     %    I     . 

"But,  Mrs.  H^l-,  your  son  promised  to  so  out 
the  first  of  sleighing."  '  •  ^ 

- Wheugh !"  said  the  old  woman.  "Would  you 
h^e  aman  give  away  his  hat  and  leave  his  own  head 
^J  It's  neither  the  first  snow  nor  the  last  frost  that 

all  that  he  wiU  stay  here,  if  it  is  only  to  plague  you." 
Threats  and  remonstoances  were  alike  useless,  the 
old  woman  remainedl inexorable;  and  we  were  just 
ummg  to  leave  thei  house,  when  the  cunning^ 
fox  exclaimed,  "Antf  now,  what  will  you  give  me 
to  leave  my  place  ?"  '      ^      ^ 

"Twelve  dollars,  if  you  give  us  possession  next 
Mondiiy,"  said  my  husband. 

for  thaT"''  ^°""' '    ^  ^^'''  y°^  ^^^'*  g^*  ^^  o«t 

a molth  "ZLT^^  °°*  ^'  .^"''^  '""'^^^^  ^  dollai. 
a  month,  8«d  Mr. —^ntiag  with  his  canei^^ 


^pidated  walTs.    "Mr.  Moodie  has  offered  ^uT 
year's  rent  for  the  place."  ^      * 
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"It  may  Hot  be  wortt  a  cent,"  returned  the 
woman ;  "  for  it  will  give  everybody  the  rheumatism 
-Ihatjstayeia  jiree^  in  it — but  it  is  worth  that  to  me, 
and  more  nor  double  that  just  now  to  him.  But 
I  will  not  be  hard  with  him/'^continiied  she,  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro.  *%ay  twenty  doUars,/and  I  will 
turn  out  on  Mondiy."  / 

"1  dare  say  you  will,"  said  Mr. -l,  "  and  who 

do  you  think  wduld  be  fool  enough^  to  give  ypu 
such  an  exorbitant  sum  for  a  ruined  old  shed  like 
this?"  •'         ,  / 

"Mind  your  own  business,  and  make  your  own 
bargains,"  returned  the  old  woman,  tartly.  "The 
devil  himself  could  not  deal  with  you,  for  I  guess 
he  wouia  have  the  worst  of  it.  What  do  you  say, 
sir  ?  "  and  she  fixed  her  keen  eyes  upon  my  husband, 
as  if  she  would  read  his  thoughts.  "Will  you  agree 
to  my  price?" 

"It  is  a  very  high  one,  Mrs.  H— — ;  but  as  I 
cannot  help  myself,  and  you  take  advantage  of  that, 
I  suppose  I  must  give  it." 

"  'Tis  a  bargain,"  cried  the  old  crone,  holding  out 
, her  hard,  bony  hand.    " Gome,  cash  down! " 

"  Not  until  you  give  me  possession  on  Monday 
next ;  or  you  might  serve  me  as  your  son  has  done." 

"Hal"  said  the  old  woman,  laughing  and 
rubbing  her  hands  togethcR^  "you  begin  to  siee 
daylight,  do  you?    In  a  few  months,  with  the  help 

of  him,"  pointing  to  Mr. ,  "  you  will  be  able 

to  go  alone ;  but  have  a  care  of  your  teacher,  for 

it 's  no  good  that  you  will  learn  from  him.  But  will 

you  retily  stand  to  your  word,  mister  ?"  she  added, 

"BTft  coipring^tone,  ^*ifl^  cation  Mondayf^ 


" To  be  sure  I  will;  I  never  break  my  word. 
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"  Well,   I  guess  you  are   not  m  clever  as  our 
people,  for  they  only  keep  it  as  long  as  it  suits  them. 
You  have  an  honest  look;  I  will  trust  you;  but  I 
will  not  trust  him,"  nodding  to  Mr.  — -,,  "he  can 
buy  and  sell  his  word  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  trot. 
So  on  Monday  I  wUl  turn  out  my  traps.    I  have 
hved  here  six-and-thirty  years ;  'tis  a  pretty  place, 
and  It  vexes  me  to  leave  it,"  continued  the  poor 
creature,  as  a  touch  of.  natural  feeling  softened  and 
agitated  her  world-hardened  heart.    "There  is  not' 
an  acre  in  cultivation  but  I  helped  to  clear  it,  nor 
a  tree  in  yonder  orchard  but  I  held  it  whUe  my 
poor  man,  who  is  dead  and  gone,  planted  it;  and 
I  have  watched  the  trees  bud  from  year  to  year, 
untU  their  boughs  overshadowed  the  hut,  where  all 
my  children,  but  Joe,  were  born.    Yes,  I  came  here 
young,  and  in  mjkprime;  and  I  must  leave  it  in 
age  and  pov^.^  My  children  and  husband  are 
dead,  j^^eir  bones  rest  beneath  the  turf  in  the 
buqgan^ground  on  the  side  of  the  hUl.     Of  aU  that 
once  gathered  about  my  knees,  Joe  and  his  young 
ones  alone  remain.     And  it  is  hard,  very  hard, 
that  I  must  leave  their  graves  to  be  turned  by  the 
plough  of  a  stranger." 

I  felt  for  the  desolate  old  creature— the  tears 
rushed  to  my  eyes;  but  there>M  no  moisture  in 
hers.  No  rain  from  the  heart  could  filter  through 
that  iron  soil.  / 

"Be  assured,  Mrs.  H-yi-,"  said  Moodie,  "that 
the  dead  will  be  held  sabred  ;\the  place  will  never 
be  disturbed  by  me."     / 

"Perhaps  not;  bu^  it  is  not  long  that  you  will 
-«»mam  here,   ^aye  seen^  gpod^dMl Tn^limeT^ 
but  I  never  saw  A  gentleman  from  the  old  countr}? 
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make  a  good  Canadian  farmer.  The  work  is  rough 
and  hard,,  and  they  get  put  of  humour  with  it,  and 
leave  it  tb  their  hired  helps,  and  then  all  goes 
wrong,  '^ey  are  cheated  on  a\l  sides,  and  in 
despair  takfe  to  the  whiskey  bottle,  and  that  fixes 
them.  ,1  teu  you  what  it  is,  mister — I  give  you 
just  three  years  to  spend  your  money  and  ruin 
yourself;  and^then  you  will  become  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  like  the  rest." 

The  first  part  of  hear  prophecy  was  only  too  true. 
Thank  God  I  the  last  has  never  been  fiilfilled,  and 
never  can  be. 
Perceiving  that  the  old  woman  was  not  a  little 

elated  with  her  bargain,  Mr. urged  upon  her 

the  propriety  of  barring  the  dower.  At  first,  she 
"Was  outrageous,  and  very  abusive,  and  rejected  all 
his  proposals  with  contempt ;  vomng  that  she 
would  meet  him  in  a  certain  place  below,  before  she 
y  would  sign  away  her  right  to  the  property. 

'''^      "Listen  to  reason,  Mrs.  H ,"  said  the  land 

•speculator.    "  If  you  wiU  sign  the  papers  before  the 
proper  authorities,  the.  next  time  your  son  drives 

you  to  C ,  I  will  give  you  a  silk  gown." 

"  Pshaw  !  Buy  a  shroud  for  yourself;  you  will 
need  it  before  I  want  a  silk  gown,"  was  the  ungra- 
cious reply. 

"  Consider,  woman ;  "  a  black  silk  of  the    best 
quality." 
"  To  mourn  in  for  my  sins,  or  for  the  loss  of  the 
-  farm?" 

"Twelve  yards,"  continued  Mr.  ,  without 

noticing  her  rejoinder,  "  at  a  dollar  a  yard.    Think 
what  a  nice^churchs^^going  gowxi  it  will  maker" 


"  To  the  devil  with  you  !     I  never  go  to  church." 
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J'l^^^^^  ?  """'^^"  *^^  ^'-  —'  '^"ting  to 

«  rn!f'  ""^  ^"^  '"*'^**"'  ^^'a*  ^"  satisfy  you  ?" 

J 11  do  It  for  twenty  dollaw,"  returned  the  old 

woman,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  her  chair  j  her 

eyes  twmkbng,  and  her  hands  moving  convulsively, 

sL        ^^  ^^^^^  *^'  "'^"'y  '**  *^**'  *°  ^^' 

"Agreed,"  said  the  land  speculator.    "When  wiU 
you  be  m  town  ? '' 

of'  ^"^  !^w  ::^'  ^  ^  ^"  "^^""'    ^"*>  '^"'^"^ber,  I'll 
not  sign  till  I  have  my  hand  on  the  money.'^ 

house;    then     tummg    to  me,  he.  added/ with  a  . 
pecuhar  smile,  "That's  a  devilish  smart  woman. 
She  would  have  made  a  clever  Ikwyer." 

Monday  came,  and  with  it  all  the  bustle  of  moving 
and,  as  is  generally  the  case  on  such  occasions,  it 
turned  out  a  very  wet  day.  I  left  Old  Satan's  hut 
without  regret,  glad,  at  any  rate,  to  be  in  a  plax^e  of 
my  own,  however  humble.  Our  new  habitation, 
though  small,  had  a  decided  advantage  over  the  one  - 
we  were  leaving.  It  stood  on  a  gentle  slope  j  and  a 
narrow  but  lovely  stream,  full  of  pretty  speckled 
trout,  ran  murmuring  under  the  littl^~window  j  the 
house,  also,  was  surrounded  by  fine  fruit-trees. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  the  sound  of  that 
tiDkhng  brook,  for  ever  rolling  by,  filled  my  heart 
with  a  strange  melancholy,  which  for  many  nights  , 
deprived  me  of  rest.    I  loved  it,  too.    The  voice  of 
waters,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  always  had  al  extra- 
ordinary effect   upon  my  mind.     Their  ceaseless 
motaon  and  perpetual  sound  convey  to  me  the  idea 
of  Iife--«ernar  fflfe;  and  looking  u^on  them,  glancing  " 
and  flashmg  on,  now  in  sunshine,  now  in  shade 
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now  hoarsely  chiding  with  the  opposing  rock,  now 
leaping  triumphantiy  over  it,*— creates  within  me  a 
feeling  of  mysterious  awe  of  which  f  never  could 
wholly  divest  myself. 

,A  portion  of  my  own  spirit  seemed  to  pass  into 
that  little  stream.  In  its  deep  wailings  and  fretful 
sighs,  I  fancied  myself  lamenting  for  the  landj  had 
left  for  ever;  and  its  restless  and  impetuous  rushings 
against  the  stones  which  choked  its  passage,  were 
mournful  types  of  my  own  mental  struggles  against 
the  strange  destiny  which  hemmed  me  in.  Through 
the  day  the  stream  still  moaned  adil,  travelled  on, 
—hut,  engaged  in  my  novel  and  distastefUl  occu- 
pations, I  heard  it  not ;  but  whenever  my  winged 
thoughts  flew  homeward,  then  the  voice  of  the  brook 
spoke  deeply  and  sadly  to  my  heart,  and  my  tears  . 
flowed  unchecked  to  its  plaintive  and!  harmonious 
music.       '  .  yr 

In  a  few  hours  I  had  my  new  abode  more  oom- 
fortably  arranged  than  the  old  one,  although  its 
dimensions  were  much  smaller.  The  location  was 
beautiful,  and  I  was  greatly  consoled  by  this  cir- 
cumstance.  The  aspect  of  Nature  ever  didj^and  I 
hope  ever  will  continue,  "^ 

^  "  To  shoot  nuurvelloiu  atarength  into  my  heart." 

As  long  as  we  remain  true  to  the  Divine  Mother,  so 
long  will  she  remain  faithful  to  her  suffering  children. 

At  that  period  my  love  for  Canada  was  a  feeling 
very  nearly  allied  to  that  which  the  condemned 
criminal  entertains  for  his  cell— his  only  hope  of 
escape  being  through  the  portals  of  the  grave. 

LJ1&  latt-raiBs-naa^comiQescecrr    hn.  a  row  days  tii 
cold  wintry  showers  swept  all  the  gorgeous  crimson 
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from  the  trees;  liSd  a  bleak  and  deaolate  irastb  pre- 
aented  Itself  ta  the  shuddering  Bpectator.    But;  in 
spite  of  wmd  and  rain,  my  little  tenement  was  never 
tree  from  the  intrusion  of  Uncle  Joe's  wife  and 
children.    Their  house  stopdkbout  a  stone's-throw 
from  the  hut  we  occupia^M|^  same  meadow, 
and  they  seemed  to  loi^Mk  stiU    as  their 
own,  although  we  had  j^^mi  for  it  twice 
over.    ^  Fine  strapping  giJMPere,  froto  five 
years  old  to  fourteen,  but  rulKfid  unnurtured^  so 
many.bears.    They  would  come  in  without  the  &st 
ceremony,  and,  young  as  they  were,  ask  me  a  thoil- 
sand  unpertmept    questions;    and  when  I  civilly 
requested    them    to  leave  the  room,  they    would 
range  themselves  upon  the  ddor-step,  watching  my 
motions,  with   their  black  eyes  gleaming  upon  me 
through  theur  tangled,  uncombed  locks.    .Their  com- 
pany was  a  great  annoyance,  forit  obliged  me  to  put 
a  painful  restramt  upon  the  thoughtfuhiess  in  which 
It  was  so  delightful  to  me  to  indulge.    Their  visits 
were  not  visits  of  love,  but  of  mere  idle  curiosity 
not  unmingled  with  malicious  hatred.      ^         '^m 
TJie  simplicity,  the  fond,  confiding  faith  of  cm  - 
hood,  w  unknown  in  Canada.  There  are  no  children 
here.    The  boy  is  a  miniature^an-knowing,  keen, 
and  wide  awake ;  as  able  to  drfve  a  bargain  and  take 
an  advantage  of  his   juvenile  companion  as  the 

ST  ;;?'^^«''*f "«d  r^^'  The  girl,  a  gossip- 
ping  flirt,  foil  of  vamty  arfd  affectation,  with  a  pre- 
mature  love  of  fineiy,.andan  acute  perception  of  the 
advantages  to  be^  derived  from  wealth,  and  from 
teepmg  up  a  certain  appearance  in  thft  wnrl.^. 
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down  the  verdfent  slopes,  which  fill  the  heart  of  a 
British  child  with  a  fond  ecstasy,  bathing  the  young 
spirit  in  Elysium,  would  float  unnoticed  before  the 
vision  of  a  Canadian  child ;  while  the  sight  of  a  dollar, 
or  a  new  dress,  or  a  gay  bonnet,  would  swell  its  proud 
bosom  with  self-importance  and  delight.  The  gloribus 
blush  of  modest  diffidence,  the  tear  of  gentle  sym- 
pathy, are  so  rare  on  the  cheek,  or  in  the  eye  of 
the  young,  that  their  appearance  creates  a  feeling  of 
surprise.  Such  perfect  self-reliance  in  beings  so  new 
to  the  world  is  painful  to  a  thinking  mind.  It  be- 
trays  a  great  want  of  sensibility  and  mental  culture, 
and  a  melancholy  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life. 

For  a  week  I  was  alone,  my  good  Scotch  girl  hav- 
ing left  me  to  visit  her  father.  Some  small  baby- 
articles  were  neededrto  be  washed,  and  after  making 
a  great  preparation,  t  determined  to  try  my  unskilled 
hand  upon  the  operation.  The  fact  is,  I  knew  no- 
thing about  the  task  I  had  imposed  upon  myself, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  rubbed  the  skin  off  my  wrists, 
without  getting  the  clothes  clean. 

The  door  was  open,  as  it  generally  was,  even  during 
the  coldest  winter  days,  in  order  to  let  in  more  light, 
and  let  out  the  ^oke/which  otherwise  would  have 
enveloped  us  like  a  cloud.  I  was  so  busy  that  I  did 
not  perceive  «hat  I  was  watched  by  the  c0d,  heavy, 
dark  eyes  of  Mrs.  Joe,  who,  with  a  sneering  laugh, 
exclaimed, 

H  "  Well,  thank  God !  I  am  glad  to  see  yott  brought 
to  work  at  last.  I  hope  you  may  have  to  work  as 
hard  as  I  have.  I  don't  see,  not  I,  why  you,  who  are 
»*>  better  than  me,  should  sit  still  all  day,  like  a 


lady  ft:: 

"  Mk\  H ,"  said  I,  not  a  little  Sinoyed  at  hej- 
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presence,  "what  concern  i.  it  of  yours  whether  I 
work  or  «t  still?  I  never  interfere  with  you.  If 
you  ook  It  into  your  head  to  he  in  bed  all  day,  I 
should  never  trouble  myself  about  it.'' 

"Ah,  I  guess  you  don't  look  upon  us  as  feUow- 
cntters,  you  are  so  proud  and  grand.  I  s'pose  you 
Britishers  are  not  made  of  flesh  aud  blood  Ukeu.. 

IZ.  Z  r'T^  '^  down  at  meat  ^th  your 
he  ps.  Now,  I  calculate,  we  think  them  a  great  deal 
better  nor  you."  e  ««meai 

"Of  course,"  said  I,  "they  are  more  suited  to* 
you  than  we  are;  they  are  uneducated,  and  so  are 
you.     This  IS  no  fault  in  either;  but  jt  might  t*each 
you  to  pay  a  httle  more  respect  to  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed  of  superior  advantages.    But,  Mrs.  H— 
mv  helps,  as  you  call  them,  are  civil  and  obliging 
ana  never  make  unprovoked  and  malicious  speechet: 
If  they  could  so  far  forget   themselves,  I  should 
order  them  to  leave  the  house." 

Ipnl^^'  ^  '^l  ""^^^  ^°''  "^  "P  *°'"  '«P"ed  the  inso- 
lent dame;  "you  mean  to  say  that  if  I  were  your 

help  you  would  turn  me  out  of  your  house;  but  I'ma 

DWfTl^lT"''"'^^  ^  ^°°'*e°  **  ^°«r  bidding. 
Don  t  think  I  come  here  out  of  regard  to  you.    No, 

tub  and  I  wish  that  you  may  be  brought  down  upon 
your  knees  to  scrub  the  floors." 

This  apeech  only  caused  a  smile,  and  yet  I  felt 
hurt  and  astonished  tbat  a  woman  ^om  I  had  never 
done^nything  to  offend  should  be  so  gratuitously 

In  the 
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low  stool  by  the  fire.  I  pointed  to  the  iron  upon  the 
shelf,  and  told  the  girl  to  take  it.  She  did  so,  but 
stood  beside  me,  holding  it  carelessly  in  her  hand, 
and  staring  at  the  baby,  who  had  just  sunk  to  sleep 
upon  my  lap. 

The  next  moment  the  heavy  iron  fell  from  her 
relaxed  grasp,  giving  me  a  severe  blow  upon  my  knee 
and  foot ;  and  glanced  so  near  the  child's  head  that 
it  drew  from  me  a  cry  of  terror. 

"  1  guess  that  was  nigh  braining  the  child,"  quoth 
Miss  Amanda,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  and  without 
making  the  least  apology.  Master  Ammon  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh.  "  If  it  had,  Mandy,  I  guess  we'd 
have  cotched  it."  Provoked  at  their  insolence,  I  told 
them  to  leave  the  house.  The  tears  were  in  my  eyes, 
for  I  felt  certain  that  had  they  injured  the  child,  it 
would  not  have  caused  them  the  least  regret. 

The  next  day,  as  we  were  standing  at  the  door, 
my  husband  was  greatly  amused  by  -seeing  fat 
Uncle  Joe  chasing  the  rebellious  Ammon  over  the 
meadow  in  front  of  the  house.  Joe  was  out  of  breath, 
panting  and  puffing  like  a  small  steam-engine,  and 
his  face  flushed  to  deep  red  with  excitement  and 

passion.  "  You young  scoundrel  1 "  he  cried,  half 

choked  with  fury,  "  if  I  catch  up  to  you,  I'll  take 
the  skin  oflF  you  ! " 

«  You old  scoundrel,  you  may  have  my  skin 

if  you,  can  get  at  me,"  retorted  the  precocious  child, 
as  he  jumped  up  upon  the  top  of  the  high  fence,  and 
doubled  his  fist  in  a  menacing  manner  at  his  father. 

"  That  boy  is  growing  too  bad,"  s^d  Uncle  Joe, 
comingjup^j^  lift  *>^t  of  breathy  the  perspiration 


streaming  down  his  face.   "  It  is  time  to  break  him 
in,  or  he'll  get  the  master  of  us  all." 
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"You   should    have    begun    that  before/'   said 
Moodie.    "  He  seems  a  hopeful  pupil." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  a  little  swearing  is  manlf » 
returned  the  father;    "I  sw^  myself,    I  know 
and  as  the  old  cock  crows,  so  cwws  the  young  one! 
It  IS  not  his  swearing  that  I  care  a  pin  for,  but  he 
will  not  do  a  thing  I  tell  him  to.'* 

"  Swearing  is  a  dreadful  vice,"  said  I,  "  aSd 
wicked  aa  it  is  in  the  mouth  ot  a  gro^-up  person,' 
itys  perfectly  shocking  i^^^  child;   it  painfully 
teUs  he  has  been  brought  up  without  the  fear  of 
God." 

"  Pooh  I  pooh  !  thaf  s  all  can^j  there  is  no  harm  in 
a  few  oaths,  and  I  cannot  drive  Sifen  and  horses 
without  swearing.  I  dare  say  that  you  can  swear 
too  when  you  are  riled,  but  you  are  too  cunning  to 
let  us  hear  you." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  outright  at  this  sup- 
position,  but  repUed  very  quietly,  "Those  who 
practise  such  iniquities  never  take  any  pains  to 
conceal  them.  The  concealment  woulcf  infer  a 
feeUng  of  shame;  and  when  people  are  conscioiili  of 
theitguilt,  they  are  in  the  road  to  improvement." 
Thj||nan  walked  whistling  away,  and  the  wicked 
chilJrretumed  unpunished  to  his  home.  * 

The  next  minute  the  old  woman  cam^  in.  "  I 
guess  you  can  give  me  ^  piece  of  sUk  for  a  hoodij 
said  8he,r^Hhe  weather  is  growing  considerable  cold.* 

"Surely  it  cannot  well  b<^ colder  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent," said  I,  giving  her  the  ^cking-chair  by  the  fire. 

"  Wait  a  while;  you  know  nothing  of  a  Canadian 
winter.  This/ '    ^r        ,  . 


18  QiUy  November  j  after  the  Gfaristm; 
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thaw,  you'U  know  something  about  cold.   It  is  seven- 
and-thirty  ye^  ago  since  I   and  my  man  left  the 
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U-ni-ted  States.  It  was  called  the  year  of  the  great 
winter.  I  tell  you,  woman,  that  the  snow  lay  so 
deep  on  the  earth,  that  it  blocked  up  all  the 
roads,  and  we  could  drive  a  sleigh  whither  we 
pleased,  right  over  the  snake  fences.  All  the 
cleared  land'  was  one  wide  white  level  plain;  it 
was  a  year  of  scarcity,  and  we  were  half  starved; 
but  the  severe  cold  was  far  worse  nor  the  want 
of  provisions.  A  long  and  bitter  journey  we  had 
^of  it ;  but  I  was  young  then,  and  pretty  well  used  to 
trouble  and  fatigue ;  my  man  stuck  to  the  British 

•*  government.  More  fool  he  I  I  was  an  Aiberican 
bom,  and  my  heart  was  with  the  true  cause.  '*  ^ut 
his  father  was  English,  and,  says  he,  *  I'll  live  and 
die  under  their  flag.'  So  he  dragged  me  from  my 
comfortable  fireside  to  seek  a  home  in  the  far  Cana- 

A  dian  wilderness.  Trouble  1  I  guess  you  think  you 
have  your  troubles ;  but  what  are  they  to  mine  ?" 
She  paused,  took  a  pinch  of  snufiT,  offered  me  the 
box,  sighed  painfully,  pushed  the  red  handkerchief 
from  her  high,  narrow,  wrinkled  brow,  and  con- 
tinued : — "  Joe  was  a  baby  then,  and  I  had  another 
helpless  critter  in  my  lap — an  adopted  child.  My 
sister  had  died  from  it,  and  I  was  nursing  it  at  the 
same  breast  with  my  boy.  Well,  we  had  to  perform 
a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles  in  an  ox-cart,  which 
carried,  besides  me  and  the  children,  all  our  house- 
hold stuff.  Our  way  lay  chiefly  through  the  forest, 
and  we  made  but  slow  progress.  Oh  I  what  a  bitter 
cold  night  it  was  when  we  reached  the  swampy 
woods  where  the  city  of  Rochester  now  stands.  The 
oxen  were  covered  with  icicles,  and  their  breath  sent 


life  « 


up  clouds  of  steam.    'Nathan,'  says  Tto  my  man, 
you  must  stop  and  kindle  a  fire ;  I  am  dead  with 
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col^^d  par  the  babes  will  be  frozen/  We  began 
looking  ,Uout  for  a  good  spot  to  camp  in,  when  I 
spied  a,  hght  through  the  trees.  It'wa  a  lone 
shanty,  occupied  by  two  French  lumberers.  The 
sTw  ""^    I"'  ^i*'^^  '"''^^  °-  ^---  li-bs  with 

skms  On  that,  very  spot  where  4e  camped  that 
night,  where  we  heard  nothing  but  the  wind 
soughing  amongst  the  trees,  and  the  crushing  of 

ijr  T^  °  ^^^''  ^S**'  *°  *»»«  funeral  of  a 
brother     It  seemed -to  me  like  a  dream.     Where 

stands  the  largest  hotel  in  the  city;  and  my 
husband  left  this  fine  growing  count^'to    starve 

_I  was  so  much  interested  in  the  old  woman's  nar- 
rative-for  she  was  really  possessed  of  no  ordinary 
TZT'  and,  though  rude  and  uneducated,  mighl 
have  been  »  very  superior  person  under  difi^ereut  cir- 

c«anc^_that  Irummagedamongmy stores,  and 
soon  found  a  piece  of  black  silk,  which  ^gav^  her 
for  the  hood  she  required. 

The  old  woman  examined  it  c|^ly  over  smiled 
to  herself,  but  like  all  her ^o^^asVo:  f  rou"  ' 
^n  a  word  of  thanks.  One  gift  tS  tl^  fami^ 
always  involved  another.  ^^         ^ 

silk  ^r'  ^"'^  *"^  cotton-batting,  ^r  black^pwing- 
silk,  to  give  me,  to  quUt  it  with  ?»  / 

"No."  '  /  '    ^       " 

"Humph!"  returned  the  old  dame,  in  a   ton'e 


^eCXerselfxn  her  chair,  and,  after  shaking  her 
foot  awhUe,  and  fUing  her  piercing  ey.s  upon  me  Z 
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>  iova^  minutes,  |^e  comi|ieij.c^  thKfollow 
interrogatories  %|?rj,^,        ^m%^       •■  V^» 
.^'  Is  your  feth^iUve_  V%£^         ?      "  ^ 


"No;  he 

mkher  alive  ?'* 


^ine  V    I  satisfied  Iter  W  this 

|fever  marry  i(gain  V         5;^  ^  ' 
ji^Mt  have  4one  so,  but  she  ttWed  her  hus- 
tjBiiiKl  tbo  welij  and.  preferred  living  sin|^^' 

^f  Humph  !  We  have  no  such  notioni^re.    What 
wai  your  father  ?** 

'*  A  ^ntleman,  who  lived  upon  his  owit  jestate." 
«  Did  he  die  rich  ?" 
"He  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  property  from   ^ 
being  surety  for  another." 

"  That's  «  foolish  busine^ss.  My  man  bUmtJiis 
fingers  with  that.  And  what  brought  you  out  to 
this  poor  country— ryou,  who  are^  no  more  fit  for  it 
than  I  am  to  te  a  fine  lady  ?" 

"  The  promise  of  a  large  ^nt  of  land,  and  the 
false  statements  we  heard  regarding  it." 
"Do  you  like  the  country  ?" 
"  No  j' and  I  fear  I  never  shall."         ' 
**  I  thought  not  J  for  the  drop  is  always  on  your 
cheek,  the  children  tell  me;  aiid  those  jowag  ones 
have  keen  eyes.   Now,tak^  my  advice  niiasuni  while 
your  money  lasts ;  the  longer  you  remi 
the  l^^ou  will  like  it ;  and  wj 
all  9J^^rou  will  be  like  a  bi^^ 
nbeappSSwihga  gainst lhe~b 
out."    There  was  a  loiig  pans 
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f^esi  had  sufficiently  gratifiea  her  curiosity,  when 

sjie  again  commenced : — 
'^^  How  do  yoli  get  your  money  ?    Do  you  draw  it 
'  ■    ?".*      °^^  country,  or  have  you  it  with  you  in 

f  J     P«>^oJ^ed  by  her  pertinacity,  and  seeing  no  end 

'''  1m     ^^'^"•aHl'*^^"^"?'  I  replied,  veiy  impatiently, 
Mrs.  H      r-,  IS  It  the  custom  in  your  country  to 

catechise  strangers  whenever  you  liieet  with  them  ?" 
"  What  do  you  mean?«  she  said,  colouring,  I  be- 

heye,  for  th^  first  time  in  her  Jife. 
"I  mean,"  quoth  I,  "  an  evil  habit  of  asking  im- 

pertinent  questions/* 

The  old  woman  got  up,  and  left  the  house  without 
speaking  another  word. 

THE  SLEIGH-BELLS.*   , 
'Tis  merry  to  hear,  at  evening  time, 
By.  the  blazing  hearth  the  sleigh-beUs  chime  ; 

To  know  the  bomiding  steeds  bring  near        '   . 
The  loved  one  to  our  boaoms  dear. 
Ah,  li^Uy  we  spring  the  fire  toTwse, 

TiU  the  rafters  glow  with  the  ruddy  blaze  ; 
Those  merry  sleigh-bells,  our  hearts  keep  time 
Responsive  to  their  fairy  chime. 
Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
Their  welcome  notes  are  trembling  still. 

ft  ■  "'  " 

'Tis  he,  and  bUtheN  the  gay  Igl^^nd, 

Hark  J  UfpB  pass'd  the  darkle  4^ 
He  cnuses  now  the  ice-bound  flMd, 
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And  hails  the  light  at  the  open  door 
That  tells  his  toilsome  journey's  o'er. 
^  The  merry  sleigh-bells  1    My  fond  heart  swells 
And  throbs  to  hear  the  welcome  bells  ; 
Ding-dong,  dinodong,  o'er  ice  and  snow, 
A  Toice  x>f  gladless,  on  they  go. 

Our  hut  is  small,  and  rude  our  cheer. 
But  love  has  spread  the  banquet  here  ; 
And  childhood  springs  to  be  caress'd        ^ 
By  our  beloved  and  welcome  g;uest.    ,^    ' 
W,ith  a  smiling  brow  his  tale  he  tells^ 
The  ^chins  ring  the  merry  «leigh-bells  ; 
The  merry  sleigh-bells,  with  ^out  and  song  ) 
They  drag  the  noisy  string  along  ; 
Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  the  father's  come 
Thd^^gay  bells  ring  his  welcome  home. 

From  the  cedar  swainp  the  gaunt  wolves  howl, 
From  the  oak  loud  whoops  the  felon  owl ; 
The  snow-storm  sweeps  in  thunder  past, 
The  forest  creaks  beneath  the  bhist ; 
No  more  I  list,  with  boding  fear, 
The  sleigh-bells'  distant' chime  to  hear. 
The  merry  sleigh-bells,  with  soothing  power   '^ 
Shed  gladness  on  the  evening  hour. 
^    Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  what  rapture  swells 
The  music  of  those  joyous  bells  1 
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JOHN  MONAGHAN. 

Dear  mother  Nature  !  on  thj  ample  breast 

Hast  thou  not  room  for  thy  neglected  son? 

A  stem  necessity  has  driven  him  forth 

Alorie  and  friendless.     He  has  naught  but  thee. 

And  the  strong  hand  and  stronger  heart  thou  gavest.  *- 

To  win  with  patient  toil  his  daily  bread. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  old  woman's  visit  to  the  cottage, 
our  servant  James  absented  himself  for  a  week,  with' 
out  asking  leave,  or  giving  any  intimation  of  his  in- 
tention. He  had  undpr  his  care  a  fine  pair  of  horses, 
a  ypke  of  oxen,  three  cows,  and  a  numerous  family 
of  pigs,  besides  having  to  chop  all  the  firewood  re- 
quired for  our  use.  His  unexpected  departure  caused 
no  smaU  trouble  in  the  family;  and  when  the  truant 
at  last  made  his  appearance,  Moodie  discharged  him 
altoglether. 

The  winter  hadjiow  fairly  set  in— the  iron  winter 
of  1838.  The  snow  was  unusually  deep,  and  it 
being  ouf  first  winter  in  Canada,  and  passed  in  such 
a  misen^e  dwelling,  we  felt  it;  very  severely.  In 
spite  of  all  my  bo^g|  fortitude— and  I  think  my 
powers  of  endurafadgPe  been  tried  to  the  nttfrmoaL 


'*?1l"*y^  sojourn;  in^is  country— the  rigour  of  the 
climate  subdued   my  proud,  independent  English 
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sjpant,  and  I  actually  shamed  my  womanhood^ 

Cried  with  the  cold.     I^es,    I  ought  to  blus 

eviflcing  such  Qnpardcy^^Ji^^gfiik^ess ;  but 


md 
at 

^       was 

foolish'  and  inexpeiJ^HJlil^l^fflyiiiiaertistoilB^  to  the 
yoke. 

My  husband  did  not  much  relish  performing  the 
menial  duties  of  a  servant  in  sudj.  weather,  bu^hp 
did  not  complain,  and  in  the  meantii^e  commenced 
an  active  inquiry  for  a  man  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  one  we  had  lost ;  but  at  that  season  of  the  year 
no  one  was  to  be  had. 

<^  It  was  a  bitter,  freezing  night,  A  sharp  wind 
howled  without,  and  drove  the  fine  snow  through  the 
chinks  in  the  door,  almost  to  the  hearth-stogAjn 
which  two  immense  blocks  of  maple  shed  fo^  a 
cheering  glow,  brightening  the  narrow  window-panes, 
add^^alking  the  blackened  rafters  ruddy  with  the 
heart-invigorating  blaze. 

The  toils  of  the.j.^ay  were  over,  the  supper  thing^ 
cleared  away,  mnA  %he  door  cl^ed  for  tlte  night. 
Moodie  had  %ken  ufi  hi^  flute,  the  sweet  companion 
of  ***t^|r  ^"rf  **  thewmest  request  of  our  ^me- 
sick  Scdtch  servant-girl,  to  cheer  tier  droopiag  spirits 
by  P^^^MPe  of  the  touching  na^nal  airs  of  the 
glori6u8«^&itain  lan(^||he  land  w  chiwdry  and 
song,  the  heroic  Nqirtk.  !Bi^re*letiring  tqiM&t,  BIH,  ' 
who  had  an  exquisite  eaif^pr  ia»«8ic,*kept  timeiS^ath 
foot  and  handj  whjbibirge  tears^jgatherfid  in  her  soft 
blue  eyes. 

"  Ay,  T^ti*  bonn^hae  songs ;  but  they  mak'  me 
greet,  ap'  my  puir  Ireart  is  sair,  sair  when  I  think  on 
the  bonnie  braes  and  the  days  o'  lang  syne. 
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mine  had  \!randered  far,  far  away  to  the  green  groves 
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and  meadows  of  my  own  fair  land.    The  music  and 
our^reveri^s  were  alike  abruptly  banished  by  a  sharp 

blow  upoft the  door;  BeH rose and^^pcnediti-wbea 
a  strange,  wUd-looking  lad,  barefooted,  and  with  no 
other  covering  to  his  head  than  the  thick,  matted 
%ck8  of  rayen^blackness  that  hung  like  a  cloud  over 
his  swarthy,  sunburnt  visage,  burst  into  the  room. 

"Guidness  defend  us!^^  Wha  ^'e  we  here?," 
screamed  Bell,  retreating  into  a  comer..  "The  puir 
calkpt's  no  cannie."  ' 

Mf  husband  turned  hastily  round  to  meet  the  in- 
truder,ahdl  raised  the  candle  from  the  table  the 
better  to  distinguish  his  face;  while  Bell,  from  her 
**^g-ptelfe,  regarded  him  with  unequivocal  glances 
-it  and  mistrust/  waving  her  hands  to  me,  and 
POi'^g  significantly  to  the  open  door,  as  if  silently 
_Jg  ™e  to  tell  her  master  to  turn  him  out. 
"  Sl^he  door,  man,"  said  Moodie,  whose  long  ' 
scrutiny  of  tl^trange  being  before  us  seemed  upon 
the  whole  satiUkojy ;  "we  shall  be  frozen.*' 

"Thin,  faith,  sir,' that's  what  I  am,"  said  the  lad, 
in  a  rich  brogue,  which  told,  without  asking,  the 
country  to  whi^h  he  belonged.  Then  stretching  his 
bare  hands  to  the  fire,  he  continued,  "  By  Jove,  sir, 
I  was  never  i|p  near  gone  in  my  life !" 
;t  "Where  do  you  come  from,  and  what  is  your 
business  here  ?  You  must  be  aware  that  this  is  a 
very  late  hour  to  take  a  house  by  storm  in  this 
way."  '  '*'■*    ■■ 

"Thrue  for  f^u,  sir.  But  necessity  knows  no 
Uiw;  and  the  condition  you  see  me  in  must  plade 
for  me.     First,  thin,  sir,  I  come   from  the  town- 
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that  bedadi   I  want,  something  to   ate.    As  I'm 
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alive,  and  *ti8  a  thousand  pities  that  I'm  aHve  at  all 
at  all,  for  shure  God  Almighty  never  made  sich  a 
misfortunate  crather  afore  nor  since;  I  have  had  no- 
thing to  put  in  my  head  since  I  ran  away  from  my  ould 
masther,  Mr.  P~,  yesterday  at  noon.  Money  I 
have  none,  sir;  the  divil  a  cent.  I  have  neither  a 
shoe  to  my  foot  nor  a  hat  to  my  head,  and  if  you 
refuse  to  shelter  me  the  night,  I  must  be  contint  to 
perish  in  the  snow,  for  I  have  not  a  frind  in  the  wide 
wurld." 

The  lad  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

"Bell,"  I  whispered;  "go  to  the  cupboard  and 
get  the  poor  feUow  something  to  eat.  The  boy  is 
starving." 

"  Dinna  heed  him,  mistress,  dinna  credit  his  lees. 
He  is  ane  o'  those  wicked  Papists  wha  ha'  just 
stepped  in  to  rob  and  murder  us." 

"Nonsense !     Do  as  I  bid  you." 

"  I  winna  be  fashed  aboot  him.  An'  if  he  bides 
here,  I'll  e'en  flit  by  the  first  blink  o'  the  mom." 

"Isabel,  for  shame !  Is  this  acting  like  a  Chris- 
tian,  or  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by?" 

Bell  was  as  obstinate  as  a  rock,  not  only  refusing 
to  put  down  any  food  for  the  famished  lad,  but 
reiterating  her  threat  of  leaving  the  house  if  he  were 
suflFered  to  remain.  My  husband,  no  longer  able  to 
endure  her  selfish  and  absurd  conduct,  got  angry  in 
good  earnest,  and  told  her  that  she  might  please 
herself;  that  he  did  not  mean  to  ask  her  leave  as  to 
whom  he  received  into  his  house.  I,  for  my  part, 
had  no  idea  that  she  would  realise  her  threat.     She 

^as^B  excellent  aervautj-uleaB,hogest7imdrindug^ 
trious,  and  loved  the  dear  baby.     # 
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You  Will  think  better  of  it  in  the  mortting,"  said 
"/  «>f  and  placed  before  the  lad  some  cold  beef 
and  bread,  and  a  bowl  of  milk,  to  which  the  runaway 
did  ample  justice.  , 

"Why\did  you  quit  your  master,  my  ladT  said 
Moodie. 

"because  I  could  Kve  wid  him  no  longer.    You 
see,  sit,  I  m  a  poor  foundling  from  the  Belfast  Asy- 
urn,  shoved  out  by  the  mother  that  bore  me,  upon 
the  wide  wurld,  long  before  I  knew  that  I  was  in  it. 
As  1  waa  too  young  to  spake  for  myself  intirely,  she 
pu  me  into  a  basket,  wid  a  label  round  my  neck,  to 
tell  the  folks  that  my  name  was  John  Monaghau. 
This  was  all  I  ever  got  from  my  parents;  and  whp 
or  what  they  were,  I  never  knew,  not  I,  for  they 
never  claimed  me;  bad  cess  to  them!    But  I've  no 
doubt  It's  a  fine  ilHgant  gintleman  he  was,  and  her! 
i«If  a  handsome  rich  young  lady,  who  dared  not  own 
me  for  fear  of  affronting  the  rich  jint,^,  hor  father 
and  mother.    Poor  folk,  sir,  are  never  ashamed  of 
thenr  children ;  'tis  aU  the  threasure  they  have,  sir; 
but  my  parents  were  ashamed  of  me,  and  they  thrust 
me  out  t^tbe  stinger  and  the  hard  bread  of  de, 
pindenc^-  The  poor  lad^sighed  deeply,  and  1  began: 
to  feel  a  growing  interest  in  his  sad  history.  • 

"  Have  you  been  in  the  country  long  ?" 
"  Four  years,  madam.  You  know  my^asthei^  Mr. 
F— ;  he  brought  me  out  wid  lui^^g^apprentice, 
and  durmg  the  voyage  he  trated^wM    But  the  ' 
young  men,  his  sons,  are  tyrants,  ati#ft,ll  of  d^rty 

v1T'/"^J  ''°'*^^  ''°*  agree  wid  them  at  aU  at  aU. 
Yesterday,  I  forgot  to  take  tht^. 


anTMusther  William  tied  me  up  to  a  stump^ 
bate  me  with  the  raw  hide.    Shure  the  marks  «e  on 
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my  showlthers  yet.    1"  left  the  o«en  and  tte   yoke, 
and  turned  my  back  upon  them  all,  for  the  hot  blood 
Tvas  bilin'  widin  me;,  and  I  felt  that  if  I  stayed  it 
would  be  Hm  that  would  get  the  "woirst  .of  it.  T  Ko"" 
one  had  ever  eared  for  me  since  I  was  born,  so  r 
thought  it  was  high  time  to  tt^ke  cote  of,  myself.    I ' 
had  heard  your  name,  sir,  and  I  thoi^t  I  would  fin4 
you  out;  and  if  yoU  want .ai lad,  I  will  work  for  you' 
for  my  kape,  and  a  few  dacent  clothes."  %  "• 

A  bargain  was  soon  made.  Hoodie  agreed  toig^e 
Monaghan  six'doHars  a  month,  which  he  thankfully 
accepted ;  and  I  told  Bell  to  prepare  bis  bed-in  a* 
corner  of  the  kitchen.  But  mistress  Bell  fhought 
fit  to  rebel.  Having  been  guilty  of  one  act  of  in- 
subordination, 9he  determined  to  b^  consistent,  %nd 
throw  off  the  yoke,  altogether.  She  declared  that 
,she  would  do  no  such  thing ;  that  her  life  and  that 
all  our  lives  were  in  danger ;  and  that  she  woiild 
never  stay  another  night  under,  the  same  roof  with 
that  Papist  vagabond/ 

"  Papist !"  cried  the  indignant  -Jad,  his  dark  eyes 

^ , gashing  fire,  "  I'm  np  Papist,  bi^  a  Proteslant  like 

yourself;  and  I  hope  a  deuced  dani  better  Christian. 

^   You  take  me  for  a  thief;  yet  shure  a  thief  would  , 

*  have  waited  till  you  were  all  in  bed  and  asleep,  and 

not  stepped  in  forenint  you  all  in  this  fashiop." 

There  was  both  truth  and  nature  in  the  lad'iT' 
arguiQent;  put  Bell,  like  an  obstinate  woman  as 
she  was,  chose  to  adhere  to  her-  owti  opinion. 
I^y,  she  even^  carried  her  absui'd  prejudices  so  far 
that  she  brought  her  mattress  and  laid  it-  down 
.  on  the  floor  in  Ay  room,  ^  fear  that  th^  Irish  ^aga- 


bond 'should  murder  her  during  t^e  nl||lit^|    By  the 
break  of  day 'she  wfts  off;"  leUving  me  foif-tlie  rest 
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of  tie  winter  irithout  a  servaat.  Monaghan  did  all  in 
^ .  his  power  to  supply  her  place;  he  lighted  the  fires, 
swept  the  house,  milked  the  cows,  nursed  the  baby,, 
and'  often  cooked  the  dinnej^or  me,   and  endea- 
vonred,  by  a  thousand  little  attefitiqus  to  show  the 
gratitude  he  really  f^t  for  our  kindness.     To  Uttle 
Katie  he  attach^  biaq^self  in  an- extraordinary  man- 
ner.   AU  his  spare  time  he  speht  in  making  little 
8le%b8^d  toys  fpr  her,  or  in  drag^ng  her  in  the 
said  sleighs  up  and  down  the  steep  hills  in  front  of 
the,  ^ouse,,  wrapped  up  jn  a  blanket.    Of  a  night,  he 
.    cooked  her  mess,  of  bread  and  mUk,  as  ^he4at  by 
the  fire,  and  hjs  ^atest  delight  wa^.  to  feed  her 
himself.  ^Afte^^^this  operation  was  over/  fee  would 
carfyh^rroupd-the  floor  on  bis  back,  and,sing  her 
^ngs  .i|K- native  Iriah.-    Katie  always  greeted  his 

^p  m-  fair*.&rm4to  cia^  the  neck  of 'her  dark 
yavoifrite.        '        :      .-.  ^^  •  .     , 

i«'-*iMow.«hftLord  Wve  y(iu  for  a  ^ariint !''  he  "'would 

r*fSM^  ^^^^^*^  *^®^  *°  ^^^  ^^^^-  "  Shufe  you,  are  ,• 
/the  d3!Pj»e  of  the  fathers  he  teveE  made  wljq.can  « 
love  poor  John  Monaghan.  Brt)thers  and  sisters  I 
h^ve  n»ne--I  Stand  alone  iq  the  wurJd,  and  iftur 
bonny , wee  face  is  the  sweetest  thing  it  containSfor  " 
me.  Otsli,  jowil  I  Ipould  lay  down  my  life^r  you,  ' 
and  be  proud  to  do  that  ^ame.''  v    - 

Though  .diareless  and  reckless  about  everything, 
that^coBCfiJtifed  ^im^f,.  John*'was  hqnest  arid  true.    1 
He  lov«A.us  fQr.the  ^ipassion  wp  h^d  shown  him  ;. 
and  he  wo^ld  have  y^aented  any  injjft-y  o%ed  to 
o.nr  il»Mont  jwth  his  best  blooK  ,  -^  ^  ^ 
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menced  a  series  of  petty  persecutions  that  annoyed 
him  greatly^  and  kindled  into  a  flame  all  the  fiery 
particles  of  his  irritable  nature. 

Moodie  had  purchased  several  tons  of  hs^Y  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  for  the  use  of  his  cattle,  rfa^  it 
had}  to  be  stowed  into  the  same  barn  with  some  flki^ 
and  straw  that  belonged  to  Untie  Joe.  Going  early 
one  morning  to  fodder  the  cattle,  John  found  Uncle 
Joe  feeding  his  cows  with  his  master's  hay,  and  as  it 
had  diminished  greatly  in  a  very  short  time,  he 
accused  him  in  no  measured  terms  of  being  the 
thief.  The  other  very  coolly  replied  that  ^e  had 
taken  a  little  of  the  hay  in  order  to  repay  himself 
for  his  flax,  that  Monaghan  had  stolen  for  the  oxen. 
"  Now  by  the  powers  \"  quoth  John,  kindling  into 
wr^th,  "  that  is  adding  a  big  lie  to  a  dirthy  petty 
larceny.  I  take  your  flax,  you  ould  villain !  Shure_ 
I  know  that  flax  is  grown  to  make  linen  wid,  not  to 
feed  Oxen.  God  Almighty  has  given  the  crathers  a  , 
good  warm  coat  of  their  own;  they  neither  require 
shifts  nor  shirts." 

"  I  saw  you  take  it,  you  ragged  Irish  vagabond, 
with  my  own  eyes." 

"  TJiin  yer  two  eyes  showed  you  a  wicked  illusion. 
You  had  betther  shut  up  yer  head,  or  I'll  give  you 
that  for  an  eye-salve  that  shall  make  you  see  thrue 
for  the  time  to  oome." 

Relying  upon  his  great  size,  and  thinking  that 
the  slight  dtripling,  who,  by-the-by,  was  all  bones 
and   sinewf,   was   no  match  for  him.   Uncle    Joe  • 
struck  Monaghan  mer  the  head  witjb  the  pitchfork. 
In  a  moment  the  active  lad  was   upon  him    like 


a    wild    cat,    and    in    spite   of  the    difference' .  oP 
his    age  and  weight,    gave  the  big  man  such  a* 
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thorough  dressing  that  he  was  fain  to  roar  aloud 
for  mercy. 

"  Own  that  you  are  a  thief  and  a  liar,  or  I'll  mur- 
ther  you  \" 

"  I'll  own  to  anything  whilst  your  knee  is  press- 
ing me  mto,  a  pancake.  Come  now— there's  a  good 
lad— let  me  get  up."  Monaghan  felt  irresolute,  but 
after  extorting  from  Uncle  Joe  a  promise  iTever 
to  purloin  any  of  the  hay  again,  he  let  him  rise. 

"For  shure,"  he  said,  "he  began  to  turn-  so 
black  in  the  face,  I  thought  he'd  burst  intirely." 

The  fat  man  neither  forgot  nor  forgave  this  injury  • 

and  though  he  dared  not  attack  John  personally,  he 

set  the  children  to  insult  and  aflFront  him  upon'  all 

-occasions.    The  boy  was  without  socks,  and  I  sent 

him  to  old  Mrs.  H ,  to  inquire  of  her  what  she 

would  charge  for  knitting  him  two  pairs  of  socks. 
The  reply  was,  a  dollar.    This  was  agreed  to, 'fend  f 
dear  enough  they  were;  but  the  weather  was  very  * 
cold,  and  the  lad  was  barefooted,  and  there  was  n6- 
other  alternative  than  either  to  accept  her  offej,  or 
for  him  to  go  withotit.  '    ^a' 

In  d  few'days,  Monaghan  brought  them  hom^;, 
but  I  found  upon  inspecting  them  that  they  were 
old  socks  new.footed.    This  was  rathef  too  glaring 
a  cheat,  an^  I  sent  the  lad  back  with  th^,  anff 

told  him  to  inform  Mrs.  H that  as  he  had  agreed 

to  give  the  price  for  new  socks,  he  expected  them  to 
be  new  altogether. 

The  avaricious  old  woman  did  not .  deny  the  fact, 
but  she  fell  to  cursing  and  swearing  in  an  awful 
manner,  arid  wishftd '       -         • 
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she  was  gifted  with  the  evil  e^e,  and  was^an  "pwld 
witch/'  He  never  went  out  of  the  yard  with  the 
waggon  and  horses,  but  she  rushed  to  the  door,  and 
cueped  him  for  a  bare-heeled  Jrish  blackguard,  and 
wished  that  he  might  overturn  the  waggon,  kill  the 
hor^ips,  and  break  his  own  worthless  neck. 

"  Ma'&rm,"  said  John  to  me  one  day,  after  re- 
turning from  C— »^with  th6  team,   "it  would 

be  betther  for  me  to  lave  the  masther  intirely ;  for 

-  shure  if  I  do  not,  some  mischief  w^ill  befall  me  or 
the  Crathers.     That  wicked  owld  wretch!  I  cannot 

'  thole  her  curses.  Shure  it's  in  purgat(jry  I  am  all 
the  while." 

"  Nonsense,  Monaghan !  you  are  not  a  Catholic, 

',  and  need  not  fear  purgatory.  The  next  time  the 
old  wontian  commences  her  reprobate  conduct,  tell 
her  to  hold  her  tongue,  and  mind  her  own  .business, 
for  curses,  like  chickens,  come  home  to  roost.^' 
,  The^boy  lAughed  heartily  at  the  old  Turkish  pro- 
verb, hiiit  did  not  reckon^nuch  on  its  eflficacy  to  still 
the  clamorous. tongue  «f  the  ill-natured  old  jade. 
The  next  day  he  hayd  to.  pass  her  door  with  the 
horses.  No  sooijiei*  did  she  hear  the  sound  of  the 
wheels,  than  out  «he  hobbled,  and  commenced  her 
usual  anathemas. ' 
"Bad  luck  to  yer  croaking,  yer  ill-conditioned 

'  owld  raven.  ,It  is  not  me  you  are  desthroying  shure, 
but  yer  own  poor  miserable  sinful  sowl.  The  6wW 
one  has  the  grief  of  ye  already,  for  'curses,  like 
chickens,  come  home  to'  roost;'  so. get  in  wid-yg, 
and.h^tch  them  to  yerself  in  the  chimley  corner. 

^They'll  all.  be  roosting  wid  ye  by-and-by;   and  a 


uii^  warm  uesi  they ^11  make  for  you,  qoMidei'ing  the 
bri^e  bro6d  tha;t  beloi^s  to  you." 
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Whether  the  old  woman  was  as  sujprstitious  as 
John,  I  know  not;  or  whether  sh©- was  impressed 
with  the  moral  truth  of  the  proverb— for,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  she  was  no  fool— is  di%ult  to  tell ; 
but  she  shrunk  back  into  her  den,  and  never  at- 
tacked thie  lad  again.  ,    ' 
Poor  John  bore  no  malice  in  his  heart,  not  he ; 
for,  in  spite  of  all  the  ill-natured  things  he  had  (o 
endure  from  Uncle  Joe  and  his  famUy,  he  never 
^  •  attempted  to  return  evil  for  evil.     In  proof  of  this, 
Jie  was  one  day  chopping  firewood  in  the  bush,  at 
some  distance  from  Joe,  who  was  engaged  in  th« 
same  employment  with  another  man.    A  tree  in 
faUing  caught  upon  another,  whidh,  although  a  very 
large,  maple,  was  hollow,  and  very  much  decayfetfi 
^and  liable  to  be  blown  do\^n  bj  the  least  shock  of 
the  wind.     The  tree  hung  directly -over  the.patJi"" 
that  Uncle  Joe  was  obliged  to  traverse  dkily  with 
his  team.     He  looked  up,  and  perceived,  from  tte  * 
situation  it  occupied,  ths^t  it  was  neceasaty  for  his  \ 
own  safety  to  cut  it  down;  but  hg  lacked  .courage  - 
to  undertake  so  hazardotya  a  job,  which  might  be 
attended,  if  the  supporting  |;ree  gave  way  during' 
the  operation,  with  very  serious  consequences.    In 
a  careless  tone.  He  c^ed  to  his  coi^aifien  to  cut 
dow«  the  tree,  "^%  '                                         ♦         - 

"Do  it  yoursetf,  H— ^  s^d  the  axe  mW,  wittt  •    1 
a  grift,    «  My  wife  and  cMdren  want  tHKr  'l^an  afi 
much  ae  your  Hannah  wants  yOii."  '    / 

"1*11  not  put   ai^to  it/'   quoth'iqe.      Then,  • 
making  signs  to  his  comrade  to  htffi  histongue,  he 
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happen  to  pass  under  it,  and  it  should  fall  upon 
them." 

"Thrue  for  you,  Masther  Joe;  but  your  own 
cattle  would  have  the  first  chance.  Why  should  I 
risk  my  life  and  limbs,  by  cutting  down  the  tree, 
when  it  was  yerself  that  threw  it  %o  awkwardly  over 
the  other?" 

"Oh,  but  you  are  a  boy,  and  have  no  wife  .waid 
children  to  depend  upon  you  for  Bread,"  said  J6e, 
gravely.  "We  are  both  family  men.  Don't  you 
see  that  'tis  your  duty  to  cut  down  the  tree  ?" 

The  lad  swung  the  «xe  to  and  fro  in  his  hand, 
eyeing  Joe  and  the  tree  alternately;  but  the  natural 
kind-heartedness  of  the  creature,  and  his  reckless 
courage,  overcame  all  idea  of  self-preservation,  and 
raising  aloft  his  slender  but  muscular  arm,  he  cried 
out,  "If  it's  a  life  that  must  be  sacrificed,  why 
not  mine  as  well  as  another  ?  Here  goes !  and  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  my  sinful  sowl ! " 

The  tree  fell,  and,  contrary  to  their  expectations, 
without  any  injury  to  John.  The  knowing  Yankee 
burst  into^, a  loud  laugh.  "Well,  if  you  am't  a 
tarnation  soft  fool,  I  never  saw  one."  '   - 

/"What  do  youTnane?"  exclaimed  John,  his  dark 
eyes  flashing  fire.  "  If  'tis  to  insult  me  for  doing 
that  which  neither  of  you  dared  to  do,  you  had 
better  .not  thry  that  same.  You  have  just  sften  the 
strength  of  my  spirit.  You  had  better  riqt  thry 
again  the  strength  of  my  arm,  or,  may  be,  you  and 
the  tree  would  chance  to  share  the  same  fat0;"  and, 
shouldering  his  axe,  the  boy  strode  down  the  hill, 
to  get  scolded  by  me  for  his  foolhardiness. 


■^4 


%        The  first  week  in  March,   all  the   people  were 
"busy  making  maple  sugar.     "Did  you  ever  taste 
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any  maple  sugar,  n^'arm  ?"   asked  Monaghan,  aa 
he  sat  feeding  Katie  one  evening  by  the  fire 
"  No,  John." 

"Well  then,  yo^ve  a  th^ate  to  come;  ancf  it'B 
myself  that  will  mate  Miss  Katie,  the  darlint,  an' 
liiigant  lump  of  tha^  same."  , 

:^arly  in  .the  morning'  John  Was  up,  hard  at  work 
making  troi^hs  for  the  sap.  knoon  he  had  com- 
pleted  a  dozen,  whic^  he  sWed  me  with  great 
pride  of  heart.  I  felt  a  littl?  curious  about  this  far- 
famed  maple  sugar,  and  asked  a  thousand  questions 
about  the  use  to  which  the  troughs  were  to  be  ap- 
plied; how  the  trees  Vere  to  be  tapped,  the  sugkr 
made,  and  if  it  were  really  good  when  made  ? 

To  all  my  queries,  John  responded,  «Och!  'tis 
ilhgant.      It  bates   all    the    sugar  that    ever  was  ' 
made  m  Jamaky.    B^t  you'll  see  before  to-morrow 
night." 

Hoodie  was  away  at  P— -,  and  the  prospect 
ot  the  maple  sugar  relieved  the  dulness  occasioned 
by  his  absence  A  reckoned  on  showing  him  a  piece 
of  sugar  of  o,r  own  making  when  he  came  h6me 
and  never  dn  imt  of  the  possibility  of  disappoint- 
ment.  f  r  , 

John  tapped  his  trees  after  the  most  approved 
fashion,  add  set  his  troughs  to  catch  the  sap:  but 
Miss  Amanda  and  Master  Ammon  upset  them  as 
fast  as  they  filled,  and  spilt  aU  the  sap.  With  great 
difficulty,  Monaghan  saved  the  contents  of  one  large 
ironppt.  This  he  brought  in  about  nightfall,  and 
made  up  a  roaripg  fire,  in  order  to  boil  it  down 

mto  sugar.     Hour  after  hour  pnaccd  awuj,    and — r 

the  sugar-maker  looked  as  hot  and  black  as  the 
stoker  m   a   steam-boat.    Many  times   I   peeped 
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into  the  large  po%*  biit  the  sap  never  seemed  to 
diminish.  , 

"This  is  a  tedious  piece  of  business,"  thought  I, 
hut  seeing  the  lad  so  anxious,  I  said  nothing. 
About  twelve  o'ck)ck,  he  asked  me,  very  myste- 
riously, for  a  piece  of  pork  to  hang  over  the  sugar. 

"  Pork ! "  said  I,  looking  into  the  pot,  which  was 
half  full  of  a  v«ry  black-looking  liquid ;  "  what  do 
you  want  with  pork  V 

"  Shure,  aa'  'tis  to  keep  the  sugar  frofti  burning." 

"  But,  John,  I  see  no  sugar !" 

I 

"Och,  but  'tis  all  sugar,  only  'tis  molasses  jist 
now.  See  how  it  sticks  to  the  ladle.  Aha!  but 
Miss  Katie  will  have  the  fine  lumps  of  sugar  when 
she  awakes  i^  the  morning."  ^_^  ' 

I  grew  so  tired  an^  sleepy  that  I  left  John  to 
finish  his  job,  went  to  bed,  and  soon  lorgot  all  about 
the  maple  sugar.  At  breakfast  I  dbserved  a  small 
plate  upon  the  table,  placed  in  a  very  conspicuous 
manner  on  the  tea-tray,  the  bottom  covered  with  a 
hard,  black  substance,  whichyvery  much  resembled 
pitch.     "  What  is  that  dirty-looking  stuff,  John  ?" 

"  Shure  an  'tis  the  maple  sugir."  ^.-- 

"  Can  people  eat  that  ?" 

"  By  dad,  an'  they  canj  only  thry  it,  ma'arm." 

""Why,  'tis  wo  hard,  I  cannot  cut  jt." 

With  some  diflSculty,  ana  not  without  cutting  his 
finger,  John  bi^ke  a  piece  off,  and  stuffed  it  into  the 
baby's  mouth.  The  pocH*  child  made  a  horrible  face, 
and  rejeeced  it  a«  if  it  had  been  poiscm.  For  my 
awn  part,  I  never  taated  anything  more  nauseous. 
It  tasted  like  a  compound  of  pork  grease  and  to- 
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bacco  juice.     "Well,  Mdna^an,  if  this  be  maple 
8i%ar,  I  never  wish  to  taste  any  again." 
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"  O^,  bad  luck  to  it !"  said  the  lad,  flinging  it 
away,  plate  and  all.     "  It  would  have  been  first-rate 
but  for  the  dirthy  pot,  and  the  blackguard  cinders 
and  Its  burning  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.     That 

owld  hag,  Mrs.  H ,  bewitched  it  with  her  evil 

eye.     .  /  , 

"  She  is  not  so  clever  as  you  think,  John,"  said  I 
laughing.   "You  have  forgotten  how  to  make  the 

sugar  since  you  left  D ;  but  let  us  forget  the 

maple  sugar,  and  think  of  something  else.  Had  you 
not  better  get  old  Mrs.  R-J-  to  mend  that  jacket 
tor  you ;  it  is  too  ragged  ' 

"  Ay,  dad !  an'  it's  my^fep  is  the  flligaht  tailor. 
Wasn  1 1  brought  up  to  iU  thrade  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital?"  ^       Y 

"  And  tvhy  did  you  quit  it  V 

'"  Because  it's  a  low,  mane  thrlde  for  a  iintle- 
man's  son."  *  , 

"  Bit,  John,  who  told  you  that  you  were  a  gent® 
iilian's  son  ?" 

"Och  !  but  I'm  shure;of  it,  thin.  All  my  pro- 
pensities are  gintale.  I  Mve  horses,  and  dogs,  and 
fine  clothes,  and  money.  Och  f  that  I  was  but  a 
jmtleman !  I'd  show  them  what  Ufe  is  intirely,  and 
I'd  challenge  Masther  William,  and  have  my  revenge 
out  of  him  for  the  blows  he  gave  me." 

"You  had  better  mend  your  trousers,"  said  1/ 
giving  him  a  tier's  needle,  a  pair  of  scissors,  aoiri. 
some  strong  thread.  '  ^  "* 

"  Shi^e,  an'  I'll  do  that  same  in  a  brace  of  shakes," 
and  sitting  down  upon  a  ricketty  three-legged  stool 
of  his  own  manufacturing,  he  nommAnced 
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mg  by  tearing  off  a  piece  pf  his  trousers  to  1 
elbows  of  his  jacket.  '  And  this  trifling  ej 
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as  it  may  appear,  was  a  perfect  type  of  the  boy's 
general  conduct,  and  mafked  his  progress  tUrough 
life.  The  present  for  him  was  everything ;  he  had 
no  futare.  WhUe  he  supplied  stuff  from  the  trousers 
to  repair  the  fractures  in  the  jacket,  he  never  re- 
fl^tjed  that  both  ^ould  be  required  on  the  morrow. 
Poor  John !  in  his  brief  and  reckless  dareer,  how 
often  have  I  recalled  that  fooiish  act  of  hja.  It  no^ 
appears  to  me  that  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  tear- 
ing his  trousers  to  repair  his  jacket. 

In  the  evening  John  asked  me  for  a  piece  of  soap. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  soap,  John  V  ' 

"  To  wash  my  shirt,  ma'arm.  Shure  an'  I'm  a 
[,be  seen,  as  black  as  the  pots.  Sorra  a  shirt 
lut  the  one,  an'  it  has  stuck  on  my  back  so 
I  can  thole  it  no  longer." 
ed  at  the  wrists  and  collar  of  the  condemned 
garment,  which  was  all  of  it  that  John  alii  wed  to 
be  visible.  They  were  much  in  need  of  soap  , and 
water. 

"  Well,  John,  I  will  leave  you  the  soap ;  but  can 
you  wash  ?" 

"  Och,  shure,  an'  I  can  thry.  If  I  soap  it  enough, 
and  rub  I6ng  enough,  the  shirt  must  come  clane  at 
last." 

I  thought  the  matter  rather  doubtful ;  but  when  I 
went  to  bed  I  left  what  he  required,  and  soon  saw 
through  the  chinks  in  the  boards  a  roaring  fire,  and 
heard  John  whistling,  over  the  tub.  He  whistled 
and  rubbed,  and  washed  and  scrubbed,  but  as  there 
.  seemed  no  end  to  the  job,  and  he  was  as  long  wash- 
ing this  one  garment  as  Bell  would  have  bee&  per- 


forming th^  iiime  OperatronnBti  filly,  1  laughed  to" 
myself,  kad  thought  of  my  own  abortive  attempts  in 
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that  way,  and  went  fast  asleep.  In  the  morning 
John  came  to  his  breakfast,  with  his  jacket  buttoned 
up  to  his  throat. 

"  Could  you  not  dry  your  shirt  by  the  fire,  Johd^ 
lou  will  get  cold  wanting  it."  W/f 

"Aha,  by  dad  !  it's  dhry  enough  now.  The  dL  ' 
has  made  tmder  of  it  long  afore  this."  ^  / 

'Why,  what  has  happened  to  it  ?'  I  heard  you 
washing  all  night."  / 

"Washing!     Faith,  an', I  did  scrub  it  till  my 
hands  were  all  ruined  intirely,  arid  thin  I  took  the 
brusb  to  It ;  but  sorra  a  bit  of  the  dirth  could  I  get ' 
outafit     The  more  I  rubbed  the  blacker  it  got 
until  I  had  used  up  all  the  soap,  and  the  perspiration 
was  pouring  off  me  like  rain.     'You  dirthy  owld  bit 
of  a  blackguard  of  a  rag,'  says  I,  in  an  exthremity  of 
rage   'youre  not  fit  for  the  back „of  a  dacent  lad  an' 
a  Ji^tleman,     The  divil  may  take  ye  to  cover  one  of 
his^^ps.   an  wid  that  I  sthirred  up  the  fire,  and 
sent  It  plump  mto  the  middle  of  the  blaze." 
"  And  what  will  you  do  for  a  shirt  ?" 
"  Faith  do  as  many  a  betther  man  has  done  afore 
me,  go  widout."  .  ««  more 

,  I  looked  up  two  old  shirts  of  my  liusband';,  which 
John  received  with  an  ecstacy  of  delight.    He  retired 

^:^th^*'^  f'^^^''^*  -n, returned,  ;^r4 
much  of  the  linen  breast  of  the  g«rment  displayed  a^ 
h^  waistcoat  would  allow.     No  peacock  wa.^  eve^l 

old  shirV         '      *^^  '^'  ""^^  ^^^  ^^^  was  of  the  • 

chilf^'^'rv^'"''  treated  very  much  like  a  spoiled 
child,andJ^^ost^8p^ 

fond  of  havmg  his  own  way.     Hoodie  had  set  hfm  to 

do  something  which  was  rather  contrary  to  his  own 
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inclinations ;  he  did  iiot  object  to  the  ta^k  in  words, 
for  he  was  rarely  saucy  to  his  employers,  but  he  left 
the  follow&ig  stave  upon  the  table,  written  in  pencil 
upon  a  scrap  of  paper  torn  from  the  back  of  an  old 
letter : —  . 

"  A  man  alive,  an  ox  may  drive 
Unto  a  springing  well ; 
To  make  him  drink,  as  he  may  think. 
No  man  can  him  compeL 

"  John  Monaohan." 


THE  EMJGRAN'^'S  BRIDE. 

A  CANADIAN  BALLAD. 

The  waves  that  girt  my  native  isle, 

The  parting  sunbeams  tinged  with  Ited  ; 
And  far  to  seaward,  many  a  mile, 

A  line  of  dazzling  glory  shed. 
But,  lA  1  upon  that  glowing  track, 

No  glance  my  aching  eyeballs  threw  ; 
As  I  my  little  bark  steer'd  back 

To  bid  my  lo^re  a  last  adieu. 

Upon  the  shores  of  that  lone  bay^ 

With  folded  arms  the  maiden  stood  ; 
And  watch'd  the  white  sails  wing  their  way 

Across  the  gently  heaving  flood. 
The  summer  breeze  her  raven  hair 

Swept  lightly  from  her  snowy  brow  ; 
And  there  she  stood,  as  pale  and  fair 

As  the  white  foam  that  kiss'd  my  prow. 

My  throbbing  heart  with  grief  sweU'd  high, 

A  heavy  tale  was  mi|ie  to  tell ; 
For  once  I  shunn'd  th^Mauteous  eye, 

Whose  glance  on  mine  so  fondly  fell. 
My  hopeless  message  soon  was  sped, 

My  father's  voice  my  suit  denied ; 


% 


And  I  had  promised  not  to  wed, 
Against  his  wish,  my  island  bride. 
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She  did  not  weep,  though  her  pale  face 
*  The  trace  of  recent  sorrow  wore  ; 
But,  with  a  melancholy  grace, 

She  waved  my  shallop  from  the  shore. 
She  did  not  weep ;  but,  oh  !  that  smUe 

>ya8  sadder  than  the  briny  tear 
That  trembled  on  my  cheek  the  while 
-  I  bade  adieu  to  one  so  dear. 

She  did  not  speak— no  accents  fell    > 

Fftm  lips  that  breathed  the  balm  of  May  ; 
In  broken  words  I  strove  to  tell 

All  that  my  broken  heart  would  say. 
She  did  not  speak— but  to  my  eyes 

She  raised  the  deep  light  of  her  own. 
As  breaks  the  sun  througR^;loudy  skies. 

My  spirit  caught  a  brighter  tone. 

«  Dear  girl ! »  I  cried, «  we  ne'er  can  part, 

My  angry  father's  wrath  I'll  brave  ;  ' 
He  shall  ribt  tear  thee  from  my  heart 

Fly,  fly  with  me  across  the  wave  I " 
My  hand  convulsively  she  press'd, 

Her  tears  were  mingling  fast  with  mine  ; 
And,  sinking  trembling  on  my  breast, 

She  murmur'd  out,  "  For  ever  thine  ! " 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PHCEBE  H ,  AND  OUR  SECOND  MOVING. 

She  died  in  early  womanhood, 

Sweet  scion  of  a  stem  so  rude  ; 

A  child  of  Nature,  free  from  ^rt. 

With  candid  brow  and  open  heart ; 

The  flowers  she  loved  now  gently  ware  •-' 

Above  her  low  and  nameless  grave. 

It  was  during  the  month  of  March  that  Uncle  Joe's 
^Idest  daughter,  Phoebe,  a  very  handsome  girl,  and 
the  best  of  the  family,  fell  sick,  IJ^H^over  to  see 
her.  The  poor  girl  was  very  depn^pP,  and  stood 
but  a  slight  chance  for  her  lifej  being  under  the 
medical  treatment  of  three  oir  four  old  women, 
who  all  recommended  diflFerent  treatment  and 
admiaist'ered  diflFerent  nostrums.  Seeing  that  the 
poor  girl  was  dangerously  ill,  I  took  her  mother 
aside,  and  begged  her  to  lose  no  time  in  procuring 
proper  medical  "advice.  Mrs.  Joe  listened  to  me 
very  sullenly,  and  said  there  was  no  dan^r;  that 
Phoebe  had  cauglit  a  violent  cold  by  going  hot  from 
the  wash-tub  to  fetch  a  pail  of  water  from  the 
spring;  that  the  neighbours  knew  the  nature  of  her 
complaint,  and  would  soon  cure  her. 
-  The  invftUd  turned  upon  me^irer  fine  dark  eye 
in  which  the  light  of  fever  painfully  burned,  and 
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motioned^e  to  come  near  her.     Isat  down  by  her 
and  took  her  b,xrning  hand  in  mine.  ^        ' 

-t;::doit::^^°'^^^"^*^'^*^-t^-to  send  for 

J1!J'\  ^'*^^'^  anything  I  can  do  for  you?- 
anyjbng  I  can  make  for  you,  that  you  would'like  to 

She  shobk  her  head.     "I  can't  eat.     But  I  want 

heror    hIp  ^T^^y^-^^  tightly  between 
cneek  paled.        What  becomes  of  people  when  they 

''ca?vouh^'""''''   /   ^^'^'^^"^^    involuntarily, 
can  you  be  ignorant  of  a  future  state  ?  "  ^ 

What  IS  a  future  state  f*' 
I  endeavoured,  as  well  as  I  wj«  «Kio  f^       i  • 
her  the  nature  of  the  soul^is^dlt^dl^^^^^^^^^ 
^JonsMty  to  God  for  the  actions  do"e  in   the 
flesh;  Its  natural  depravity  and  n^ed  of  a  SaWour 
-gj^ng  her,  ,n  the  gentlest  manner,  to  C  no  time' 
m  obtaining  forgiveness  of  he#  sins,  through  tTe 
atoning  blood  of  Christ.  «  ^ 

norror.    These  things  were  aU  new  to  her     She 
sat  hke  one  in  a  dream  •  vrf  f  ».o  *    1 
flual,  «T,Ai.  1,       /  "ream,  yet  the  truth  seemed  to 
nasb  up<^  her  af  once. 

HoL"°''  T^T"^  *°  ^'^^  ^^°  "ever  knew  Him  ? 
How  can  I  ask  Him  to  forgive  me  ?  " 

"You  must  pray  to  Him." 

2^1  I  don't  know  how  to  pray.    I  never  ..id 

ho^7f"''  "^    ****"^  ««.7oa'tea«h  n,e    r 
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"Nonsense!"  said  Mrs.  Joe,  hurrying  forward. 
"Why  should  you  trouble  yourself  about  such 
things  ?  Ik^rs.  Moodie,  I  desire  you  not  to  put  such 
thoughts  into  my  daughter's  he?id.  We  don't  want 
to  know  anything  about  Jesus  Christ  here." 

"  Oh,  mother,  don't  speak  so  to  the  lady !  Do, 
Mrs,  Moodie,  tell  me  more  about  God  and  my  soul. 
I  never  knew  until  now  that  I  had  a  soul." 

Deeply  compassionating  the  ignorance  of  the 
poor  girl,  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  heathen 
mother— for  she  was  no  better,  but  rather  worse, 
seeing  that  the  heathen  worships  in  ignorance  a 
false  God,  while  this  woman  lived  without  acknow- 
ledging a  God  at  all,  and  therefore  considered 
herself  free  from  all  moral  restraint— I  bid  Phoebe 
good-by,  and  promised  to  bring  my  bible,  and  read 
to  her  the  next  day. 

The  gratitude  manifested  by  this  sick  girl  was  such 
a  contrast  to  the  rudeness  and  brutality  of  the  rest 
of  the  family,  that  I  soon  felt  a  powerful  interest  in 

her  fate.  - 

The  mother  did  not  actually  forbid  me  the  house, 
because  she  saw  that  my  visits  raised  the  drboping 
spirits  of  her  child,  whom  she  fiercely  loved,  and,  to 
save  her  life,  would  cheerfully  have  sacrificed  her 
own.  But  she  never  failed  to  make  all  the  noise  she 
could  to  disturb  my  reading  and  conversation  with 
PhcEbe.  She  iould  not  be  persuaded  that  her 
daughter  was  really  in  any  danger,  until  the  doctor 
told  her  that  her  case  was  hopeless ;  then  the  grief 
of  the  mother  burst  forth,  and  she  gave  ways  to  ^^ 
most  frantic  and  impious  complainings. 

Th©^  rigoiuf  of  the  winter  began  to  abate.    The- 
beams  of  the  sun  during  the  day  were  warm  and 
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thought  I      ..p!T    \^'^  ""  *'«'    »»»">«?•• 

borrow  wh,"k^>     "■'  ""^  """'  '"»'  •"=  """es  to 

.J"  *^t  """•''°"»'  •>«  "olked  in  to  light  his  pi^ 
and,  «  h  some  anxiety,  I  „,ado  the  in,„1^.       "^ ""' 

ofM^  Mr''"™"''  ''°'""'™e  ■^"retheend 
1hZ\,.^  "T  '"»'''*'  '"  "-^  "'■^-'"l  the  fore 
,':"elt\'°g°:^  "■■''  ^  '■■»■'■»-«"  •'.e  -'e 

thJh'LlToCg;-''' " "'"' '"  "^'''""^  -  »>"  of 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  a  curse  about  any  of  yon      It 

«  my  house  as  long  .,  I  choose  to  remL  in""'  ajd 

you  may  p„,  „p,ia  it  fc  best  wayyou  caL  '  rd 

h«mm,ng  a  Yankee  tune,  he  departed  ' 

I  had  borne  patiently  the  odious,  cribbed-up  place 

oS    t"  ""T',"-'  —  the 'hot  weather'™ 
com,ng,,t  seemed  almost  insupportable,  as  we  were 

Mok  our  pronaons.  I  consoled  myself  as  weU  as  I 
eo^d  by  roammg  about  the  fields  Md  woods  L 
Bskmg  ac«rint«,ce  with  ere.7  wild  flw'a,^' 
Wo^omed,  and  in  writing  Wg  letter,  to  hie 
faends,  .n  whch  I  abused  one  of  the  finest  couSs 
mthe  w^  „ae  worst  that  God  «er«dlrt^^ 

«  chaos.     I  can  1.A/H.11  * ....  ^^^  °"^^ 


=:=^-3;^^.=^^^^''  '^"^w.  uxm  uoa  ever  ealied  our 

T^fewKn    "?  ^'  *°  "^^'y'  '^^  this  n,olX 
tbe  few  lines  of  a  poem  which  commenced  in  this 
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strain ;  nor  "am  I  sorry  that  the  rest  of  it  has  passed 
into  oblivion  r'— 

Oh  1  land  of  waters,  how  my  spirit  tires. 
In  the  dark  prison  of  thy  boundless  woods  ; 

No  riiral  charm  poetic  thought  inspires, 
No  music  murmurs  in  thy  mighty  floods  ;  ^. 

Though  vast  the  features  that  compose  thy  frame. 

Turn  where  we  will,  the  landscape 's  still  the  same. 

The  swampy  margin  of  thy  inland  seas. 
The  eternal  forest  girdling  either  shore. 

Its  belt  of  dark  pines  sighing  in  the  breeze,  ^ 

And  rugged  fields,  with  rude  huts  dotted  o'er, 

Show  cultivation  unimproved  by  art. 

That  sheds  a  barren  chillness  on  the  heart 
\ 

How  many  home-sick  emigrants,  during  their 
first  winter  in  Canada,  will  respond  to  this  gloomy 
pcture !  Let  them  wait  a  few  years ;  the  sun  of 
hope  will  arise  and  beautify  the  landscape,  and  they 
will  proclaim  the  country  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world. 

The  middle  of  May  at  length  arrived,  and,  by  the 
number  of  long,  lean  women,  with  handkerchiefs  of 
all  colours  tied  over  their  heads,  who  passed  my 
door,  and  swarmed  into  Mrs.  Joe's  house,  I  rightly 
concluded  that  another  young  one  had  been  added 
to  the  tribe ;  and,  shortly  after.  Uncle  Joe  himself 
announced  the  important  fact,  by  putting  his  jolly 
red  face  in  at  the  door,  and  telling  me,  that "  his 
missus  had  got  a  chdpping  boy  ;  and  he  was  right 
glad  of  it,  for  he  was  tired  of  so  many  gals,  and  that 
he  should  move  in  a  fortnight,  if  his  woman  did 
kindly.' 


'    ^\' 


T"Had  been.sooffe]^  ^appointed  that^paid  ver 
little  heed  to  him,  but  i^his  time  he  kept  his^word. 
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The  last  day  of  May,  they  went,  bag  and  baggage, 
the  poor  sick  Phoebe,  who  still  lingered  on,  and 
the  new-bom  infant;  and  right  joyfully  I  sent  a 
Scotch  girl  (another  Bell,  whom  T  had  hired  in  lieu 
of  her  I  had  lost),  and  Monaghan,  to  clean  out  the 
Augean  st^le.  In  a  few  minutes  John  returned, 
panting  with^indignation. 

"The  house,"  he  said,  "was  more  filtKy  than  a 
pig-sty."  But  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it :  Uncle 
Joe,  before  he  went,  had  undermined  the  brick 
chimney,  and  let  all  the  water  into  the  house.  "  Oh, 
but  if  he  comes  here  agin,"  he  continued,  grinding 
his  teeth  and  doubhng  his  fist,  "I'll  thrash  him  for 
It.  And  thin,  ma'arm,  he  has  girdled  round  all  the 
best  graft  apple-trees,  the  murtherin'  owld  villain, 
as  if  it  could  spile  his  digestion  our  ating  them." 

"It  would  require  a  strong  stomach   to  digest 
apple-trees,  John;    but    ijever  mind,  it  can't  be  ' 
helped,^ and  we  may  be  very  thankful  that  these' 
people  are  gone  at  last." 

John  and  Bell  scrubbed  at  the  house  all  day,  and 
in  the  evening  they  carried  over  the  furniture,  and 
I  went  to  inspect  our  new  dwelling,    o 

It  looked  beautifully  clean  and  neat.     Bell  had 
whitewashed  all  the  black,  smoky  walls  and  boarded 
ceilings,    and  scrubbed    the  dirty  window-frames, 
and  polished  the  fly-spotted  panes  of  glass,  until 
they  actually  a«^piitt^  a  glimpse  of  the  clear  air 
and  the  blue  s% "  Snow-white  fringed  curtains, 
and  a  bed,  with  furniture  to  correspond,  a  carpeted 
floor,  and  a  large  pot  of  green  boughs  on  the  hearth- 
J^°°^'  W^  ^^  ^^  o^  co°ifort  and  cleanliness  to^a^^ 
room  which,  only  a  few  hours  before,,  had  been  a 
lo&thsome  den  of  filth  and  impurity. 
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This  change  would  have  been  very  gratifying,  had 
not  a  strong,  disagreeable  odour  almost  deprived  me 
of  my  breath  as  I  entered  the  room.  It  was  unlike 
anything  I  had  ever  smelt  before,  and  turned  me  so 
sick  and  faint  that  I  had  to  cling  to  the  door-post 
for  support. 

"  Where  does  this  dreadful  smell  come  from  ?  V 

"  The  guidness  knows,  ma'am ;  John  and  I  have 
searched  the  house  from  the  loft  to  the  cellar,  but 
we  canna  find  out  the  cause  of  thae  stink." 

"  It  must  be  in  the  room,  Bell ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  remain  here,  or  live  in  this  house,  until 
it  is  removed." 

Glancing  my  eyes  all  round  the  place,  I  spied 
what  seemed  to  me  a  little  cupboard,  over  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  I  told  John  to  see  if  I  was  right. 
The  lad  mounted  upon  a  chair,  and  pulled  open 
a  small  door,  but  almost  fell  to  the  ground  with  the 
dreadful  stench  which  seemed  to  rush  frolm  the 
closet. 

"What  is  it,  John?"  I  cried  from  the  open 
door.  . 

"  A  skunk !  ma'arm,  a  skunk  !  Shure,  I  thought 
the  divil  had  scorched  his  tail,  and  left  the  grizzled 
hair  behind  him.  What  a  strong  perfume  it  has !" 
he  continued,  holding  up  the  beautiful  but  odious 
little  creature  by  the  tail. 

"  By  dad !  I  know  all  about  it  now.  I  saw  Ned 
Layton,  only  two  days  ago,  crossing  the  field  with 
Uncle  Joe,  with  his  gun  on -his  shoulder,  and  this 
wee  bit  baste  in  his  hand.  They  were  both  laughing 
like  sixty.  '  Well,  if  this  does  not  stink  the 
Scotchman  out  of  the  house,'  said  Joe,^*Tnibe 
contint   to    be  tarred    and    feathered;'   and  thin 
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they  both  laughed    until    they    stopped   to  draw 

I  could  hardly  help  laughing  myself;  but  I 
begged  Monaghan  to  convey  the  horrid  creature 
away,  and  putting%ome  salt  and  sulphur  into  a  tin 
plate,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  I  placed  it  on  the  floor 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  closed  all  the  doors 
for  an  horn-,  which  greatly  assisted  in  purifying  the* 
house  from  the  skunkification.  Bell  then  washed  out 
the  closet  with  strong  ley,  and  in  a  short  time  no 
vestige  remained  of  the  malicious  trick  that  Uncle 
Joe  had  played  oflF  upon  us. 

The  next  day,  we  took  possession  of  our  new 
mansion,  and  no  one  was  better  pleased  with  the 
change  than  little  Katie.     She  was  now  fifteen 
months  old,  and  could  just  begin  to  prattle,  but  she 
dared  not  venture  to  step  alone,  although  she  would 
stand  by  a  chair  all  day,  and  even  climb  upon  it. 
She  crept  from  room  to  room,  feeling  and  admiring 
everything,  and  talking  to  it  in  her  baby  language. 
So  fond  was  the  dear  child   of  flowers,   that  her 
father  used  to  hold  her  up  tothe  apple-trees,  then 
rich  in  their  full  spring  beaut^Sfet  she  might  kiss  the 
blossoms.     She  would  pat  thSoa  with  her  soft  white 
hands,  murmuring  like  a  bee  among  the  branches.  To 
keep  her  quiet  whilst  I  was  busy,  I  had  only  to  give 
her  a  bunch  of  wild  flawers.    She  would  sit  as  still 
as  a  lamb,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  another, 
pressing  them  to  her  little  breast  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy 
as  if  she  comprehended  the  worth  of  this  most 
beautiful  of  God's  gifts  to  man.    ^  ^  / 
^he  was  a  sweet,  lovelj  flower  herself,  and  her 


^prming  infant  graces  reconciled  me,  more  than 
aught  else,  to  la  weary  lot.     Was  she  not  purely 
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Bnliahi  ?  Did  not  her  soft  blue  eyes,  and  sunny  curls, 
and  brteht  rosy  cheeks  /or  ever  remind  me  of  her 
Saxon  oi^gin,  and  bring  befo^  me  dear  forms  and 
faces  I  c^uld  never  hope  to  behold  again  ?  ^' 

The  first  night  we  slept  in  the  new  house,  a  ,deraou 
of  unrest  had  taken^  possession  of  it  in  the  shape  of  ^ 
a  countless  swarm  of  mice.  The/  scampered  over 
our  pillows,  and  jumped  upon  our  faces,  sq^aking  and 
cutting  a  thousand  capers.,  over  the  floor.  I  never 
could  realise  the  true  value  of  Whittington's  invalu- 
able cat  until  that  night.  At  first  we  laughed  until 
our  sides  ached,  but  in  reality  it  was  no  laughing 
matter.  Moodie  remen\bered  thrft  we  had  left  a 
mou^e-trap  in  the  old  house;  he  went  and  brotight  it 
over,  baited  it,  and  set  it  on  the  table  near  the  bed. 
During  the  night  no  less  than  fourteen  of  the  pro- 
voking vermin  were  captured;  and  for  several  suc- 
ceeding nights  the  trap  did  equal  execution.  How 
Uncle  Joe's  family  could  have  allowed  such  a  nui-  ' 
sance  to. exist  astonished  me;  to  sleep  with  these  - 
creatures  continually  running  over  us.  was  impos-^ 
sible ;  and  they  were  not  the  only  evils  in  the  shape 
W  vermin  we  had  to"  contend  with.  The  old  logs 
which  composed  the  walls  of  the  house  were  full  of 
bugs  and  large  Uack  ants;  and  the  place,  owing  to 
the  number  of  digs  that  always  had  slept  under  the 
beds  with  the  children,  was  infested  with  fleas.  It 
required  the  utniost  care  to  rid  the  place  of  these 
noisome  and  disgusting  tenants. 

'  Arriving  in  the  country*in  the  autumn,  we  had 
never  experience^  any  inconvenience  from  the  mos- 
quitoes, but  after  the  first  moist,  warm  spring  days, 

particularly  after  the   sfioWew,    thBSe    tbricreUtSf^ "" 
ihifccts  anno|^ed  us  greatly.     The  farm  lying  in  a 
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viJW  cut  up  with  little  streams  in  every  direetiori 
m^»us  mor^liable  to  their  infticrtions.  the  hands, 
arms,  and  face  of  the  poor  babe  «^re  covered  every 
oTblS?  '''  ^"'^-"^^  ^-P^'^ieh.ften  thre.^ 

,  strkwbernes,^.ch,  althoug^small  were  of  a  delicious 
flavour  Thxther  3ell  and^I,  ahd  the  baby,  daily 
repau-ed  to  gat|er  the  bright  red  berries  of  Nature's 
own  providing,  ^atie,  young  as  she  was,  was  very 
expert  at  helping  herself,  and  we  used  to  seat  her  irV 
he  middle  of  a  fine  bed,  whilst  we  gathered  farther 
on  Hearing  her  talking  verj-  lovingly  to  something 
.n  the  gra.s,  which  she  tried  to  clutch  between  her 
slr^  .  ?  «*f  it  "Bitty,  pitty,-  I  ran  to  the 

hat  sh?  .  '^^'  ''  ""^  "  ^''^'  garter-snake 

that  she  was  so  affectionately  courting  to  fer  embrace. 
Not4hen  aware  that  this  formidable-looking  reptile 
was  perfectly  harmless,  I  snatched  the  clfild  up  in  m4 
arms,-^an*ran  with  her  Jiome ;  Hever  stopping  until  I 
cmdle  *^°"'^'/^"'*  «^^  ^^  ««felv  seated  in  her    „ 

It  W  been  a  very  late,  cold  spring,  but  the  trees 
had  fuUy  expanded  into  leaf,  and  the  forest  world  was 
glomus^  Its  beauty.  Every  patch  of  cleared  land 
presented  a  vivid  green  to  the  eye;  the  bi^ook  brawled 
m  the  gay  sunshine,  and  the  ,wartn  air  was  filled  with 

.   soft  murmurs      Gorgeous  butterflies  floated  about  * 
I.ke  winged  flowers,   and  feelings  allied  to  poetry 
and  glaaness  once  more  pervaded   my  heart;    In 
the  evening  we  ^wandered  through  the  woodland'  " 

-pa^hs,  beneath  the  glowing  Canadian  sunset,  And 

^tiered   r^^^B„en8<rf^,tran^^^ 

/flowers.     Every  object  that  met  my  eyer™  new 
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to.  me,  and  produced  that  peculiar  excitement  which 
has  its  origin  in  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  love  of 
variety. 

We  had  commenced  gardening,  too,  and  my  vege- 
tables did  great  credit  to  my  skill  and  care;  and,^ 
when  once  the  warm  weather  sets  in,  the  rapidl 
advance  of  vegetation  in  Canada  is  astonishing.       ^^, 

Not  upderstanding  much  about  farming,  espe- 
cially in  a  climate  like  Canada,  Moodie  was  advised 
by  a  neighbouring  settler  to  farm  his  farm  upon^ 
shares.  This  advice  seemed  very  reasonable ;  and 
had  it  been  given  disinterestedly,  and  had  the  per- 
sons recommended  (a  man  and  his  wife)  been  worthy 
or  hoqest  people,  we  Aight  have  done  very  well 
But  thev  farmer  had  found  out  their  encroaching 
ways,  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  himself, 
and  saw  no  better  way  of  doing  so  than  by  palming 
them  upon  us. 

From  our  Engagement  with  these  people  com- 
menced that  long  series  of  losses  and  troubles  to 
which  their  conduct  formed  the  prelude.  They  were 
to  live  in  the  little  shanty  that  we  had  just  left,  and 
work  the  fanm  Moodie  was  to  find  them  the  land, 
the  use  of  his  implements  and  cattle,  ai}d  all  the 
seed  for  the  crops;  and  to  share  with  them  the 
returns.  Besides  this,  they  unfortunately  were  al- 
lowed to  keep  their  own  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry. 
The  produce  of  the  orchard,  with  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  was  reserved  for  our  own  use. 

For  the  first  few  weeks,  they  were  civil  and  oblig- 
ing enough ;  and  had  the  man  been  left  to  himself,  I 
"^believe  we  should  have  done  pretty  well;  but  the 
~wife  was  a  coarse-miuded7^^d^ woman,  wFoTSiti^ 
gated  him  to  every  mischief.    They  took  advantage ' 
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Of  US  in  every  way  they  could,  and  were  constantly 
committing  petty  depredations. ,. 

From  our  own  experienceofthis  mode  of  farming. 

I  jould  strenuously  advise  aU  new  settlers  never  to 

^aibrace  any  such  offer,  without  they  are  weU  ac- 

qjiainted  with  the  parties,  and  can  thoroughly  rely 

upon  their  honesty;  or  else,  like  Mrs.  O ,  thev 

may  impudently  tell  you  that  they  can  cheat  you  ^ 
they  please,  and  defy  you  to  help  ^urself.    All  the 
money  we  expended  upon  the  faril^  entirely  for 
these  people's  benefit,  for  by  their  joint  contrivances 
very  little  of  the  crops  fell  to  our  share;   and  when 
any  division  was  made,  it  was  alwrfys  when  Moodie 
was  absent  from  home;  and  there  was  no  person 
present  to  see  fair  play..    They  sold  what  apples  and 
potatoes  they  pleased,  and  fed  their  hogs  ad  libitum. 
iJut  even  their  roguery  was  more  tolerable  than  the 
irksome  resti;^nt  which  their  near  vicinity,  and  con- 
stantly  haviffg  to  come  in  contact  with  them,  imposed. 
We  had  no  longer  any  privacy,  our  servants  were 
cross-questioned,  and  our  family  affairs   canvassed 
by  these   gossiping  people,  who  spread    about    a 
thousand  falsehoods  regarding  us.     I  was  so  much 
disgusted  with  this  shareship,  that  I  would  gladly 
have  given  them  all  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  to 
get  nd  of  them,  but  the  bar^n  was   for  twelve 
months,  and  bad  as  it  was,  we  could  not  break  our 
engagement. 

One  little  trick  of  this  woman's  wiU  serve  to  illus- 
trate  her  general  conduct.  A  neighbouring  farmer's 
wife  had  presented  n^  with  soTme  very  pretty  hens, 

jrhofdlowed  to  the  call  of  old  Bett^ye's  handsome 

game-cock.    I  was  always  fond  of  fowls,   and  the 
mnocent  Katie  deUghted  in  her  chicks,  and  would  call 
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them  round  her  to  the  sill  of  the  door  to  feed  fro;;n 

her  hand.    Mrs.  O had  the  same  number  as  I 

had,  and  I  often  admired  them  when  marshalled 
forth  by  her  splendid  black  rooster.  One  morning  I 
saw  her  eldest  son  chop  off  the  head  of  the  fine  bird ; 
and  I  asked  his  mother  why  she  had  allowed  him  to 
kill  the  beautifid  creature.  She  laughed,  and  merely 
replied  that  she  wanted  it  for  the  pot.  The  next  day 
my  sultan  walked  over  to  the  widowed  hens,  and  took 
all  his  seraglio  with  him.  From  that  hour  I  never 
gathered  a  single  egg;  the  hens  deposited  all  their 

eggs  in  Mrs.  O 's  hen-house.    She  usdd  to  boast 

of  this  as  an  excellent  joke  among  her  neighbours. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  my  dear  little  Agnes  was 
born.  A  few  days  after  this  joyful  event,  I  heard  a 
great  bustle  in  the  room  adjoining  to  mine,  and  old 
Dolly  Rowe,  my  Cornish  nurse,  informed  me  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  the  people  who  came  to  attend 

the  funeral  of  Phoebe  H .     She  only  survived 

the  removal  of  the  family  a  week;  and  at  her  own 

request  had  been  brou^t  all  the  way  from  the 

lake  plains  to  be  interred  in  the  burying  ground  on 
the  hill  which  overlooked  the  stream. 

As  I  lay  upon  my  pillow  I  could  distinctly  see  the 
spot,  and  mark  the  long  funeral  procession,  as  it 
wound  along  the  banks  Of  the  brook.  It  was  a 
solemn  and  imposing  spectacle,  that  humble  funeral. 
When  the  waggons  reached  the  rude  enclosure,  the 
coffin,  was  carefully  lifted  to  the  ground,  the  door  in 
the  lid  opened,  and  old  and  young  approached,  one 
after  another,  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  dead,  before 
consigning  her  to  the  oblivion  of  the  grave. 
-—Poor  Phoebe  I^Qeiitle  child  of  coii^,  unfeeling 
parents,  few  shed  more  sincerely  a  tear  for  thy 
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early  fate  than  the  stranger  whom  they  hated 'and 

mold  h^^^r  '^^^ '  '^'^'  ^-^^  '»>«ttu-bl 

mound,  when  the  song  of  the  lark  was  above  me,  and 
the  bee  murmunng  at  my  feet,  and  thought  that  it 
was  well  for  thee  that  God  opened  the  eye  of  hv 
soul,  and  called  thee  out  of 'the  darkneroflgno- 
rance  and  sin  to  glory  in  His  marvellous  light.  Six- 
teen  years  have  passed  away  .ince  I  heard'anything 

was  told  by  a  neighbour  of  theirs,  whom  I  acciden 
tally  met  last  winter,  that  the  old  woman,  wTno; 
near^  numbers  a  hundred  yeai.,  is  still  living'  a„d 
mhabi  s  a  corner  of  her  son's  bam,  as  she  stiU 
quarreL.  too  much  with  his  wife  to  reside  with  Joe 
that  the  girls  are  all  married  and  gone ;  and  that 
Joe  himself,  although  he  does  not  know  a  let^Vha 

century  ?  '  ''  '"^^''^  ^^  *^«  "'"^^^^nth 

THE  FAITHFUL  HEART  THAT  LOVES  THEE  STILL. 

I  kneel  beside  the  cold  grey  stone 

That  tells  me,  dearest,  thou  art  gone 

To  realms  more  bless'd-and  left  me  still 

To  struggle  with  this  world  of  ill. 

But  oft  from  out  the  silent  momid 

Delusive  fancy  breathes  a  sound  ; 

My  pent-up  heart  within  me  bum's, 

And  aU  the  blessed  past  returns. 

Thy  form  is  present  to  mine  eye, 

,  Thy  voice  is  whispering  in  mine  ear. 
The  love  that  spake  in  days  gone  by  ; 

And  rapture  checks  the  starting  teL-. 
Thy  deathless  spirit  wakes  to  fill  * 

The  faithful  heart  that  lovea  thee  irtill 


For  thee  the  day's  bright  glow  is  o'er. 
And  summer's  roses  bloo^^jp  mjpre  ; 
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The  song  of  birds  in  twilight  bowers, 
The  breath  of  spring's  delicious  flowers, 
The  towering  wood  and  mountain  height, 
The  glorious  pageantry  of  night ; 
Which  iill'd  thy  soul  with  musings  high, 
And  lighted  up  thy  speaking  eye  ; 
The  mournful  music  of  the  wave 
Can  never  reach  thy  lonely  grave. 
Thou  dost  but  sleep  !     It  cannot  be 

That  ardent  heart  is  silent  now — 
That  death's  dark  door  has  closed  on  thee  ; 

And  made  thee  cold  to  all  below. 
Ah,  no  !  the  flame  death  could  not  chill, 
Thy  tender  love  survives  thee  still. 


I  i}f  L 


That  love  within  my  breast  enshrined. 
In  death  alone  shall  be  resign'd ; 
And  when  the  eve  thou  lovest  so  well    ' 
Pours  on  my  soul  its  soothing  spell, 
I  leave  the  city's  busy  scene 
To  seek  thy  dwelling,  cold  and  green, — 
In  quiet  sadness  here  to  shed 
Love's  sacred  tribute  o'er  the  dead — 
To  dream  again  of  days  gone  by, 

And  hold  sweet  converse  here  with  thee  ; 
In  the  soft  air  to  feel  thy  sigh, 

Wiiilst  winds  and  waters  answer  me. 
Yes  !— though  resign'd  to  Heaven's  high  will. 
My  joy  shall  be  to  love  thee  still ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


BRIAN,  THE  STILL-HUNTER. 

O'er  memory',  glass  I  see  his  shadow  flit,  - 
Though  he  was  gathered  to  the  silent  dust 
Long  j-ears  ago.     A  strange  and  wayward  man. 
That  shunn  d  companionship,  and  lived  apart ; 

The  leafy  covert  of  the  dark  brown  woods^ 
rhe  gl<^my  Ukes,  hid  in  their  gloomy  depths, 
Whose  still,  deep  waters  never  knew  the  stroke 
Uf  cleaving  oar,  or  echoed  to  the  sound 
Of  social  life,  contained  for  him  the  sum  " 
Of  human  happiness.     With  dog  and  gun. 
Day  after  day  he  track'd  the  nimble  deer 
Through  all  the  tangled  mazes  of  the  forest. 

It  was  early  day.     I  was  alone  in  the  old  shanty 
prepanng  breakfast,  and  now  and  then  stirring  the 
cradle  with  my  foot,  when  a  tall,  thin,  middle-aged 
man  walked  into  the  house,  followed  by  two  large 
strong  dogs.  ' 

Placing  the  rifle  he  had  carried  on  his  shoulder,  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  he  advanced  to  the  hearth,  and 
without  speaking,  or  seemingly  looking  at  me, 
hghted  his  pipe,  and  commenced  smoking.  The 
dogs,  after  growling  and  snapping  at  4he  cat,  who 
had  not  given  the  strangers  a  very  courteous  recep- 
tion, sat  down  on  the  hearth-stone  on  either  side  of 
their  taciturn  master,  eyeing  him  from  timft  to  time 

AH  if  Innop  lioKif  V^aA    ».-J_    <.i i  ,       ..  * 


as  If  long  habit  had  made  them  understand  all  his 
motions.     There  was  a  great  contrast  between  the 
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dogs.  The  one  was  a  brindled  bulldog  of  the 
largest  size,  a  most  formidable  and  powerful  brute ; 
the  other  a  staghound,  tawny,  dec^p-chested,  and 
strong- limbed.  I  regarded  the  man  and  his  hairy 
companions  with  silent  curiosity. 

He  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age ;  his 
head,  nearly -bald,  was  studded  at  the  sides  with 
strong,  coarse,  black  curling  hair.  His  features 
were  high,  his  complexion  brightly  dark,  and  his 
eyes,  in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  greatly  resembled  the 
eyes  of  a  hawk.  The  face  itself  was  sorrowful  and 
taciturn ;  and  his  thin,  compressed  lips  looked  as  if 
they  were  not  much  accustomed  to  smile,  or  often 
to  unclose  to  hold  social  communion  with  any  one. 
He  stood  at  the  side  of  the  huge  hearth,  silently 
smoking,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  fire,  and  now  and 
.then  he  patted  the  heads  of  his  dogs,  reproving 
their  exuberant  expressions  of  attachment,  with — 
"  Down,  Music ;  down,  Chance !" 

"A  cold,  clear  morning,'*  said  I,  in  order  to 
attract  his  attention  and  draw  him  into  conversation. 

A  nod,  without  raising  his  head,  or  withdrawing 
his  eyes  from  the  fire,  was  his  only  answer;  and, 
turning  from  my  unsociable  guest,  I  took  up  the 
baby,  who  just  then  awoke,  sat  down  on  a  low  stool 
by  the  table,  and  began  feeding  her.  During  this 
operation,  I  once  or  twice  caught  the  stranger's 
hawk-eye  fixed  upon  me  and  the  child,  but  word 
spokehe  none ;  and  presently,  after  whistling  to  his 
dogs,  he  resumed  his  gun,  and  strode  out. 

When  Moodie  and  Monaghan  came  in  to  break- 
fast, I  tbld  them  what  a  strange  visitor  I  had  ha^ 
and  Uoodie  laughed  at  my  vain  attemipt  to  induce^ 
him  to  talk. 
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"  He  is  a  strange  being/'  I  said;  "  I  must  find  out* 
who  and  what  he  is." 

In  the  afternoon  an  old  soldier,  called  Layton, 
who  had  served  during  the  American  war,  and  got  a 
grant  of  land  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  our  location, 
came  in  to  trade  for  a  cow.     Now,  this  Layton  was 
a  perfect  ruffian;  a  man  whom  no  one.liked,  and 
whom  all  feared.     He  was,  a  deep  drinker,  a  great 
jwear^r,  m  short,  a  perfect  reprobate;  who  never 
cultivated  his  land,  but  went  jobbing  about  from 
farm  to  farm,  trading  horses  and  cattle,  and  cheating 
in  a  pettifogging  way.     Uncle  Joe  had  employed 
him  to  seU  Moodie  a  young  heifer,  and  he  had  brought 
her  over  for  him  to  look  at.     When  he  came  in  to  be 
paid,  I  described  the  stranger  of  the  morning;  and 
as  I  knew  that  he  was  familiar  with  every  one  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  asked  if  he  knew  him. 
^^  "  No  one  should  know  him  better  than  myself," 

he  said;  «  'tis  old  Brian  B ,  the  stiU-hunter,  and 

a  near  neighbour  of  your'n.    A  sour,  morose,  queer 
chap  he  IS,  and  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  I  He's  from 
La^cashire,  in  England,  and  came  to  this  country 
some  twenty  years  ago,  with  his  wife,  who  was  a 
pretty  young  lass  in  those  days,  and  slim  enough 
then,  thovjgh  she's  so  awful  fleshy  now.    He  had  lots 
of  money,  too,  and  he  bought  four  hundred  acres  of 
land,  just  at  the  corner  of  the  concession  line,  where 
It  meets  the  main  road.    And  excellent  land  it  .is  • 
and  a  better  farmer,  while  he  stuck  to  his  business' 
never  went  into  the  bush,  for  it  was  all  bush  here 
^^^°-    He  was  a  dashing,  handsome  fellow,  too,  and  ^ 
=«rnot^oarJtT,e  money  either;  beloved  his  pipe    ^ 
and  his  pot  too  weU ;  and  at  last  he  left  off  farming, 
and  gave  himself  to  thwn  altogether.    Many  a  jolly 
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bouse  lie  and  I  have  had,  I  can  tell  you.  Brian  was 
an  awful  passioQate  .man,  and,  when  the  liquor  was 
in,  and  the  Avit  was  oat,  ti^  savage  and^as  quarrel- 
some as  a  bear.  At  such  times  therewas  no  one  but 
Ned  Layton  dared  go  near  hit^i  yWe  oncfe  had  a 
pitched  battle,  in  >^hich  I  was  6(E»{quCTor ;  and  ever 
arter  he  yielded  a  sort  of  sulky  obedience  to  all  1 
said  to  him.  Arter  being  on  the  spree  for  a  week  or 
two,  he  would  take  fits  of  remorse,  and  return  home 
to^'Hiis  wife ;  would  fall  down  at  her  knees,  and  ask 
her  forgiveness,  and  cry  like  a  child.  At  other  times 
he  would  hide  himself  up  in  the  woods,  and  steal 
home  at  night,  and  get  what  he  wanted  out  of  the 
pantry,  without  speaking  a  word  to  any  one.  He 
went  on  with  these  prank^  for  some  years,  till  he 
took  a  fit  of  the  blue  devils. 

"  *  Come  away,  Ned,  to  the  •-  lake,  with  me,' 

said  he;  *  I  am  weary  of  my  life,  and  I  want  a 
change.' 

"'Shall   we    take   the  fishing-tackle?'    says  I. 

'  The  black  bass  are  in  prime  season,  and  F 

will  lend  us  the  old  canoe.  He's  got  some  capital 
rum  up  from  Kingston.  We  '11  fish  all  day,  and  have 
a  spree  at  night.' 

"  *  It's  not  to  fish  I'm  going,'  says  he. 

"  *  To  shoot,  them?  I've  bought  Bockwood's  new 
rifle.' 

"  *  It's  neither  to  fish  nor  to  shoot,  Ned :  it's  a  new 
game  I'm  going  to  try  J  so  come  along.' 

"  Well,  to  the  -  lake  we  went.  The  day  was 

very  hot,  anct  our  path  lay  through  the  woods,  and 

nover  those  scoring  plains,  for  eight  l(mg  miks^  4 

thought  I  should  have  dropped  by  the  way;  but 

during  our  long  walk  my  companipn  never  opened 
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his  lips.  He  strode  on  before  me,  at  a  half-run,  never 
once  turning  his  head. 

"'The  man  must  be  the  devil!'  says  L  *and 
a^justomed  to  a  warmer  place,  or  he  must  feel 
tbs.  Hollo,  Bnan!  Stop  there  !  Do  you  mean  to 
km  me  r  '• 

.1  M^^'  T,^T'  '*^'  ^^ '  'y°"'"  «««  «°other  day 

'       «  w^?""    ""^  ^""'°^''  °^  hand,  and  cannot  wait/ 

Well  on  we  went,  at  the  same  awful  rate,  and  it 

was  mid.day  when  we  got  to  the  little  tavern  on  the 

lake  shore,  kept  by  one  F ,  who  had  a  boat  for  the 

^nvenience  of  strangers  who  came  to  visit  the  place 
Here  we  got  our  dinner,  knd  a  glass  of  rum  to  wash 
It  down.  But  Brian  wasUody,  and  to  all  my  jokes 
he  only  returned  a  sort  of  .grunt;  and  while  I  was 

te^kmg  with  P ,  he  ^teps  ouf,  and  a  few  minutes 

a\  ^?T  *^°*  '^'^^^^^g  the  lake  in  the  old  canoe. 

What's  the  matter  with  Brian?'  says  F 

'aU  does  not  seem  right  with  him,  Ned.    You  had 
better  take  the  boat,  and  ,lo^k  arter  him.' 

"'Pooh  P  says  I;  'he's  often  so,  and  grows  so 
g^um  now-a-days  that  I  will  cut  his  acquaintance 
altogether  if  he  does  not  improve.' 

" '  He  drinks  awful  hard/  says  F ;  '  may  be 

he's  got  a  fit  of  the  delirium.tremulous.   There  is  no 
tellmg  what  he  may  be  up  to  at  this  minute.' 

"  My  mmd  misgave  me  too,  so  I  e'en  takes  the 
oars  and  pushes  out,  right  upon  Brian's  track ;  and 
by  the  Lord  Harry !  if  I  did  not  find  him,  upon  my 
landing  on  the  oppqsite  shore,  lying  wallowinS,in  his 
blood  with  his  thrbat  cut.     '  Is  that  you,  Brian?* 


hi,  giving  himi  kick  with  my  foot,  to  see  if Te 
wasahve  or  dead.  '  What  upon  earth  tempted  you  to 
play  me  and  F such  a  dirty,  ^  trick,  as  to 
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go  and  stick  yourself  like  a  pig,  bringing  such  a  dis- 
credit upon  the  house  ? — and  you  so  far  from  home 
and  those  who  should  nurse  you.' 

«  I  was  so  mad  with  him,  that  (saying  your  pre- 
sence, ma'am)  I  swore  awfully,  and  called  him  names 
that  would  be  ondacent  to  repeat  here ;  but  he  only 
answered  with  groans  and  a  horrid  gurgling  in  his 
throat.  'It's  choking  you  are,"  said  ly  'but  you 
shan't  have  your  own  way,  and  die  so  easily  either, 
if  I  can  punish  you  by  keeping  you  alive.'  Sojrl 
just  turned  him  upon  his  stomach,  with  his  head 
down  the  steep  bank;  but  he  still  kept  choking 
and  growing  black  in  the  face." 

Layton  then  detailed  some  particulars  of  his  sur- 
gical practice  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat. 
He  continued : 

"  I  bound  up  his  throat  with  my  handkerchief, 
a^d  took  him  neck  and  heels,  and  threw  him  into 
*the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Presently  he  came  to  him- 
self a  little,  and  sat  up  in  the  boat ;  and— would  you 
believe  it? — made  several  attempts  to  throw  himself 
into  the  water.  'TWs  will  not  do,'  says  I;  '  you've 
done  mischief  enough  already  by  ciitting  your  wea- 
sand  !  If  yoi^  daretp  try  that  again,  I  will  kill  ypu 
with  the  oar.'  I  held  it  up  to  threaten  him;  he  was 
scared,  apd  lay  down  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  I  put  my 
foot  upon  his  breast.  'Lie  still,  nowi^  or  you'll 
catch  it.'  He  looked  piteously  at  me;* he,  could 
not  speak,  but  his  ej^s  seemed  to  say,  'Have  pity 
upon  me,  Ned ;  don't  kill  me.'  ^ 

"  Yes,  mai^m ;   this  man,  who  had  just  cut  his 
throat,  and  twice  arter  that  tried  to  drown  himse 


was  afraid  that  I  should  knock  him  on  the  head  and 
kill  him.     Ha4-harl  I  neverAhalLJorgeL  the  work 
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that  F and  I  had  wi^h  him  arter  I  got  him  up 

to  the  house. 

"  The  doctor  came,  and  sewed  up  his  throat ;  and 
his  wife^poor  crittur  !-came  to  nurse  him.   Bad  as 
he  was   she  was  mortal  fond  of  him  I     He  lay  there, 
sick  and  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  for  three  months, 
and  did  nothing  but  pray  to  God  to  forgive  him,  for 
he  thought  the  devil  would  surely  have  him  fw  cut- 
ting his  own  throat;  and  when  he  got  aboutligain, 
whibh  is  now  twelve  years  ago,  he  left  off  drinking 
entireljvand  wanders  about  the  woods  with  his  dogs 
hunting.^    He  seldom  speaks  to  any  one,  and  his' 
wife  8  brother  carries  on  the  farm  for  the  family    He 
18  so  shy  of  strangers  that  'tis  a  Wonder  he  came 
m  here.     The  old  wives  &e  afraid  of  him;  but  you 
need  not  heed  himr-his  troubles  are  to  himself  he 
harms  no  one.*^  * 

Layton  departed,  and  left  me  brooding  over  the 
>ad  tale  which  he  had  told  in  such  an  absurd  and 
jesting  maiiner.     It  was  evident  from  the  account  he 
Jad  given  of  Brian's  attempt  at  suicide,  that  the  - 
hapless  hunter  was  not  wholly  answerable  for  his '^ 
;  conduct—that  he  wa»  a  harmless  maniac.  / 

The  next  morning,  ,at  the  very  same  hour,  Bfian 
again  made  his  appearance ;  but  instead  of  the  rifle 
across  his  shoulder,  a  large  stone  jar  occupied  the 
place,  suspended  by  a  stout  leather  thong.    Without 

T^L^7''f\^''^  "^^^  *  truly  benevolent  smile, 
that  flitted  slowly  over  his  stern  features,  and  Ughted 
them  upj  Ijke  a  sunbeam  breaking  from  beneath  a 
stormy  cloud,  he  advanced'  to  the  table,  and  un- 
slmgingthe  jar,  set  it  down  before  me,  an^l  jn  ^ ; 
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low^Jmd  grufl,  but  by  no  meahs  an  unfriendly  voice 
•aid.  "  MUk,  for  the  child,"  and  vanished. 
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"  How  good  it  wfta  of  him  f  How  kind  !"  I  ex- 
claimed, as  I  poured  the  precious  gift  of  four  quarts 
of  pure  new  milk  out  into  a  deep  pian.  I  had  not 
asked  him-<^had  never  said  that  the  poor  weanling 

wanted  milk.     It  was  the  courtesy  of  ^  gentleman 

of  a  man  of  benevorence  and  refinement. 

For  weeks  did  my  strange,  silent  friend  steal  ii 
take  up  the  empty  jar,  and  simply  its  place  with 
another  replenished  with  milk.  The  baby  knew  his 
step,  and  jrould  hold  out  her  hands  to  him  and  cry 
"  Milk ! "  and  Brian  would  stoop  down  and  kiss 
her,  and  his  two  great  dogs  lick  her  face. 
,  "  Hftve  you  any  children,  Mr.  B F" 

"  Yes,  five ;  but  none  like  this." 

"  My  little  ff^  is  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  your 
kindness.'*    *' 

"  She's  welcome,  or  she  would  not  get  it.  You 
are  strangers ;  but  I  like  you  all.  You  look  kind, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  you." 

Moodie- shook  hands  with  the  old  hunter,  and 
assured  him  that  ive  should  always  be  glad  to  see  him. 
After  this  invitation,  Brian  became  a  fr^uent  guest. 
He  would  sit  and  listen  with  delight  to  ]yi[oodie  while 
he  described  to  him  elephant-hun 
grasping  his  ,^e  in  a  dete 
whistling  an  encouraging  air  t 
him  one  evening  what  mttde 
hunting. 

"  'Tis  the  excitement,"  he  said  j  "it  drowns  thought, 
and  I  love  to  be  alone.    I  am  sorry  for  thiB  creatures, 

>,  fdjjiithey  aire  free  and  happy;  yet  I  un  led  by  an 
instinct  I  cannot  restrain  to  kill  them.  Sometimes 
the:  tl^§p^&  iheit  dyizt^  agonies  iwcalls  painftd  feel- 
ings ;  and  then  I  lay  aside  the  gun^^  and  do  not  hunt 


the  Cape; 
ler,  and. 
asked^ 
so   fond  of 
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for  (Jays.     But  'tis  fine  to  be  alone  with  God  in  the 

iU*<>d8-to  watch  the  sunbeams  stealing  through 

HiMri^,  branches,  the  blue  sky  breaking  in  upon 

•atches,  and  to  knOw  that  all  is  bright  and 

ove  you,  in  spite  of  the  gioom  that  sur, 

you."  ^  ^ 

.After  a  long  pause,  he  continued,  with  much  solemn 
•  feehng  in  his  look  and  tone  • 

\  "J  k^'k  '  ^^"  '^  ^°"^  ^""^  ^^*"'  for  I  ^as  re- 
jpectablr  born  and  educated,  and  had  seen  some- 

thing  of    he  world,  perliaps  more  than  was  good, 
before  I  left  home  foi^  the  woods;   and  from  the 
teaching  l  had  received  from  kind   relatives  and 
parents  I  should  have  known  how  to  have  conducted 
rn^etf  better.     But,  madam,  if  we  associate  long 
with  the  depraved  and  ignorant,  we  learn  to  become 
even  worse  than  they  are.     I  felt  deeply  my  degra- 
dafaon-felt  that  J  hadbecome  the  slave  to  low  vice  • 
and  m  order  to  emancipai^  myself  from  the  hateful 
^nny  of  evil  passions,  I  did  a  very  rash  and  fooUsh 
4hing.    I  need  not  mention  the  manner  in  which  I 
transgressed  God's  h^ly  laws;  all  the  neighbgi^s^^ 
know  It,  and  must  have  told  you  long  ago.     I  co5d 
have  borne  reproof,  biit  they  turned  my  sorrow  into 
ildecent  jests,  and,  unable  <o  bear  their  coarse  ridi- 
cule,  I  made  companions  of  my  dogs  mi  gun,  and 
went  forth  into  the  wilderness.    Huntinl  became  a       .^ 
liabit.    I  could  nd  longer  Kve  without  it,  and  it  sup. 
phes  the  stimulant  which  I  lost  when  I  renounced 
the  cursed  whiskey  bottle. 

«I  remember  the  first  hunting  excur'sion  I  took 
alone  in  the  forest.     How  sad  wid  gloomy  I  felt !  I 


ought  that  there  was  ito  creature  in  the  worid^ 
w  miserable  as  myself.    I  was  tired  and  hungry,  and 
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I  sat  down  upon  a  fallen  tree  to  rest.    All  was 
still   as  death   around  me,  and   I    was  fast  sink- 
ing  to  sleep,  when  my  attention  was  aroused  by  a 
long,  wild  cry.     My  dog,  for  I  had  not  Chance  then, 
and  he's  no  hunter,  pricked  up  his  ears,  but  instead 
of  answering  with  a  bark  of  defiance,  he  crouched 
down,  trembling,:  at    my  feet.     '  What    does   this 
mean?'  I  cried,  ind  I  cocked  my  rifle  and  sprang 
upon  the  log.    The  sound  came  nearer  upon  the 
wind.     It  was  like  the  deep  baying  of  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  full  cry.     Presently  a  noble  deer  rushed 
past  me,  and  fast  upon  his  trail— ^I  see  them  now,  like 
so  many  black  devils— swept  by  a  pack  of  ten  or 
fifteen  large,  fierce  wolves,  with  fiery  eyes  and  brist- 
ling hair,  and  paws  that  seemed  hardly  to  touch  the 
ground  in  their  eager  haste.    I  thought  not  of  danger, 
for,  with  their  prey  in  view,  I  was  safe ;  but  I  felt 
every  nerve  within  me  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the 
poor  deer.     The  wolves  gained  upon  him  at  every 
bound.    A  close  thicket  intercepted  his  path,  and, 
rendered  desperate,  he  turned  at  bay.     His  nostrils 
were  dilated,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  send  forth  long 
streams  of  light.    It  was  wonderiul  to  witness  the 
courage  of  the  beast.    How  bravely  he  repelled  the 
attacks  of  his   deadly  enemies,   how  gallantly  he 
tossed  them  to  the  right  and  left,  and  spumed  them 
from  beneath  his  hoofs;  yet  all  his  struggles  were  use- 
less, and  he  was  quickly  overcome  and  torn  to  pieces 
by  his  ravenous  foes.    At  that  moment  he  seemed 
more  unfortunate  even  than  myself,  for  I  could  not 
see  in  what  manner  he  had  deserved  his  fate.    All 
his  speed  and  energy,  his  courage  and  fortitude,  had  > 
been  ejcgrted  in  vaiy.    I  had  tried  to  destroy  myself^^ 


but  he,  with  every  effort  vigorously  made  for  self- 
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preseijation,  was  doomed  to  meet  the  fate  he  dreaded 
Is  trod  J  ust  to  his  qyeat upes  ?" 

With  this  senteiSce  on  his  lips,  he  started  abruptly 
from  his  seat  and  left  the  house. 

One  day  he  found  me  painting  some  wild  flowers, 
and  was  greatly  interested  in  watching  the  progress 
I  made  m  the  group.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day  he  brought  me  a  large  bunch  of  splendid 
spring  flowers.  ^ 

"Draw  these/'  said  he;  « I  have  been  all  the  way 
to  the lake  plains  to  find  them  for  you  " 

Little  Katie,  grasping  them  one  by  one,  with  in-' 
tantile  joy,  kissed  every  lovely  blossom 

./"!!^TT  ^°^''  Pi^^tures,-  said  the  hunter,  "and 
the  child,  who  is  all  nature,  understands  them  in  a 
mmute.    Is    it    not  stratige  that  these   beautiful 

^X  Tl    t7^^  ^"  '^'  wilderness,  where  no 
eyes  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  wood,  and  the  insects  that  live  upon  them 
ever  see  them  ?     Does  God  provide,  for  the  pleasure' 
of  such  creatures,  these  flowers?  Is  His  benevolence 
gratified  by  the  admiration  of  animals  whom  we  have 
been  taught  to  consider  as  having  neither  thought 
nor  reflection     When  I  am  alone  in  the  forest,  these 
thoughts  puzzle  me.'' 

Knowing  that  to  argue  with  Brian  wa«  only  to 
cal   into  action  the  slumbering  fires  of  his  fatal 

1    ^  \!Tl^^  ^^'  conversation  by  asking  him 
why  he  called  his  favourite  dog  Chance  ? 

a  I  found  him,"  he  said,  "forty  mUes  back  in  the 
bush.  He  was  a  mere  skeleton.  At  first  I  took  him 
for  a  wdf;  but  the  shape  j?f  hi^head  undeceived  mt>. 


.* 


I  opened  my  wallet,  and  called  him  to  me.     He  came 
8lowly,stopping  and  wagging  his  tail  at  every  step,  and 
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looking  me  wistfully  in  tl/e  face.  I  offered  him  a  bit 
of  dried  vcpison,  and  he  soon  became  friendly,  and  fol- 
lowed me  home,  and  has  never  left  me  since.  I  called 
him  Chance,  after  the  manner  I  happened  with  him; 
and  I  would  not  part  with  him  for  twenty  dollars." 

Alas,  for  poor  Chance!  he  had,  unknown  to  his 
master,  contracted  a  private  liking  for  fresh  mutton, 
and  one  night  he  killed  no  less  than  eight  sheep 

that  belonged  to  Mr.  D ,  on  the  front  road ;  the  "^ 

culprit,  who  had  been  long  suspected,  was  caught  ^f*. 
the  very  act,  and  this  mischance  cost  him  his  life. 
Brian  was  sad   and  gloomy  for  many  weeks  after 
his  favourite's  death. 

"  I  would  have  restored  the  sheep  fourfold,"  he 
said,  "  if  he  would  but  have  spared  the  life  of  my 
dog." 

My  recollections  of  Brian  seem-  more  particularly 
to  concentrate  in  the  adventures  of  one  night,  when 
I  happened  to  be  left  alone,  for  the  first  time  since 
my  arrival  in  Canada.  I  cannot  now  imagine  how  I 
could  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  give  way  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours  to  such  childish  fears ;  but  so  it 
was,  and  I  will  not  disguise  my  weakness  from  my 
indulgent  reader. 

Moodie  had  bought  a  very  fine  cow  of  a  black 
man,  named  Mollineux,  for  which  he  was  to  give 
twenty-seven  ddllars.  The  man  lived  twelve  miles 
back  in  the  woods ;  and  one  fine  frosty  spring  day— 
(don't  smile  at  the  term  frosty,  thus  connected  with 
the  genial  season  of  the  year;  the  term  is  perfectly 
correct  when  applied  to  the  Canadian  spring,  which, 
until  the  middle  of  May,  is  the  most  dismal  season 


i^B  yea^i.^to"iaid  John  Motaaghan  took  a  rope, 
and  the  dog,  and  sallied  forth  to  fetch  the  cow  home. 
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Moofo  «ud  that  they  should  be  back  by  dx  o'clock 

»t  the.  .o„;::ktteirarwXvtc 

w«  mthout  .  servant,  and  living  in  old  Mrs ', 

The  day  was  so  bright  and  clear  ,„il  ir..- 
.Ml  of  frolic  and  pl!y,  rolling l^'oX^trT 

^usb^d.  -„rn,anftrnk\'frs^p;Xrj 

we  had  bought  of  Layton,  came  lowing  to  ihll 
.0  be  mimed;  but  iSd  'not  khorhoVltilkto 

01  caWe.     Yet,  a,  I  knew  that  milk  would  here 
jmred  for  the  t«^  I  ran  across  the  meadow  to  M^ 

kmd  ^  to  nulk  for  me.    Myi  request  was  greeted 
w.  h  alrude  burst  of  Uughter  &m  tte  whole^ 

If  you  can't  milk,"  said  Mrs.  Joe,  "it's  hi,h 
ta,e  you  should  lear..    My  girls  are 'abo^bl'g 

Jir^r^f^r.'""'""'-"'""^'"'''™"^! 

"4^aido/cow,,    Lord   bless  the  woman  f    A 
farmer's  wife,  and  afraid  of  cows  I" 

Here  foUowed  another  laugh  at  mv  eiBa,«.  ■  .„.» 
wf  T  w  '  -^al  of  mU3CXt 

After  many  ineffectual  attempts,  I  succeeded  at 
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last,  and  bore  my  half-pail  of  milk  in  triumph  to  the 
house.  Yes !  I  felt  prouder  of  that  milk  than  many 
an  author  of  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote,  whether  in 
verse'  or  prose ;  and  it  was  doubly  sweet  when  I  con- 
sidered that  I  had  procured  it  without  being  under 
any  obligation  to  my  ill-natured  neighbours.  I  had 
learned  a  useful  lesson  of  independence,  to  which 
in  after-Jrears  I  had  often  again  to  refer. 

I  fed  little  Katie  and  put  her  to  bed,  made  the 
hot  cakes  for  tea,  boiled  the  potatoes,  and  laid  the 
ham,  cut  in  nice  slices,  in  the  pan,  ready  to  cook  the 
moment  I  saw  thp  men  enter  the  meadow,  and 
arranged  the  little  room  with  scrupulous  care  and 
neatness.  A  glorious  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth, 
and  everything  was  ready  for  their  supper;  and  I 
began  to  look  out  anxiously  for  their  arrival. 

The  night  had  closed  in  cold  and  foggy,  and  I  could 
no  longer  distinguish  any  object  at  more  than  a  few 
yards  from  the  door.  Bringing  in  as  much  wood  as  I 
thought  would  last  me  for  several  hours,  I  closed  the 
door ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  myself 
at  night  in  a  house  entirely  alone.  Then  I  began  to 
ask  myself  a  thousand  torturing  questions  as  to  the 
reason  of  their  unusual  absence.  Had  they  lost  their 
way  in  the  woods  ?  Could  they  have  fallen  in  with 
wolves  (one  of  my  early  bugbears)  ?  Could  any 
fatal  accident  have  befallen  them?  I  started  up, 
opened  the  door,  held  my  breath,  and  listened. 
The  little  brook  lifted  up  its  voice  in  loud,  hoarse 
wailing,  or  mocked,  in  its  babbling  to  the  stones, 
the  sound  of  human  voices.  As  it  became  later,  my 
fears  increased  in  proportion.-  I  grew  too  super- 


stitions and  nervous  to  keep  the  door  open.    I  not 
only  closed  it,  but  dragged  „a  heavy  box  in  front, 
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for  bolt  there  was  none.     Sever^  iU-looking  men 

I  felt  a?°'  '^\^^''  ^^'^  *'^^'  -y  *^  Tionto. 
I  felt  alarmed   lest   snch    rude   wayfarers   should 

alone  and  unprotected.     Once  I  thought  of  running. 
acn>ss  to  Mrs  Joe,  and  asking  her  to  let  one  of   hf 
gn-ls  stay  with  me  untU  Moodie  retui-ned ;  but  the 
way  m  which  I  had  been  repulsed  in  the  even  n! 
pre^nted  me  from  making  a  second  appeal  to  thdf 

otn  /.I  ™*  °"'  '"  "^-^  "^^'^^  ««d  I  dared  not 
open  the  door  to  fetch  in  more.  The  candle  Z 
expmng  m  the  socket,  and  I  had  nbt  courage  to  !^ 

criet    Evl  '  ^«,^^-^««ry,  and  faint,  I  sat  and 

cned    Eveiy  now  and  then  the  furious  barking  of 

t\u:';o?the    ^^^^^^°-^^^"-^  and  the  foud 

l^fl!  ^"'"  "^'"  "'^  °^"'  "^ad^  '"^  hope 

tha  they  were  coming;  and  then  I  listened  till  the 

b«.ting  of  my  own  heart  excluded  all  other  sounds 

Oh    tha    unwearied  brook !    how  it   sobbed  and 

moaned  hke  a  fretfnl  child  ;-what  unreal  terrors 

and  fancifd  illusions  my  too  active  mind  coZed 

up,  whilst  listening  to  its  mysterious  tones  I 

Just  as  the  moon  rose,  the  howling  of  a  pack  of 

o(^uT'a  r"' ''"'"  *°*^^^«d  by  the  barking 

to  be  hi    f."'  '^'^''-^y'  -d  thegeese,  unwilUn| 
the  mtf  '"/  "  *''  ^^"^'^^  ««^f-i-'  -t  up 

larly  on  thawmghts,  with  hearing  the  howls  of  these 
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formidable  wild  beasts;  but  I  had  never  before  heard 
them  alone,  and  when  one  dear  to  me  was  abroad  amid 
their  haunts.  They  were  directly  in  the  track  that 
Moodie  and  Monaghan  must  have  taken ;  and  \  now 
^ade  no  doubt  that  they  had  been  attacked  and 
killed  on  their  return  through  the  woods  with  the 
cow,  and  I  wept  and  sobbed  until  the  cold  grey 
4awn  peered  in  upon  me  through  the  small  dim 
windows.  I  have  passed  many  a  long  cheerless 
night,  when  my  dear  husband  was  away  from  me 
during  the  rebellion,  and  I  was  left  in  my  forest 
home  with'  five  little  children,  and  only  an  old  Irish 
wotnanto  draw  and  cut  wood  for  my  fire,  and.  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  |amily,  but  that  was  the-saddest 
and  longest  night  I  eVer  remember. 

Just  as  the  day  broke,  my  friends  the  wolves  set 
up  a  parting  benediction,  so  loud,  and  wild,  and  near 
to  the  house,  that  I  was  afraid'  lest  they  should  break 
through  the  frail  windows,  or  come  down  the  low, 
wide  chimney,  and  rob"  me  of  my  child.  But  their 
detestable  howls  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  the 
bright  sun  rose  up  and  dispersed  the  wild  horrors  of 
the  night,  audi  looked  once  more  Jtimidly around 
me.  The  sight  of  the  table  spread,  and  the  uneaten 
supper,  renewed  my  grief,  for  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  idea  that  Moodie  was  dead.  I  opened 
the  door,  and  stepped  %rth  into  the  pure  air  of  the 
early  day.  A  solemn  and  beautiful  repose  still  hung 
like  a  veil  over  the  face  of  Nature.  The  mists  of 
night  still  rested  upon  the  majestic  woods,  and  not  a 
soui^d  but  the  flowing  of  the  waters  went  up  in  the 
vart  stillness.  The  earth  had  not  -yet  raised  Jier_ 
matin  hymn  to  the  throne  of  the  Creator.  Sad  at 
heart,  and  weary  luid  worn  in  spirit,  I  went  down  to 
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the  .pring  and  wMhed  my  face  wid  head,  and  drank 
a  deep  draught  of  it,  i„y  „^„,  Qn  ^t^t 
*e  houae,  I„et,  near  the  door,  bid  Brian  thTCte? 

to  foS '"'"^"'^""'''^  *»"!')«'.  and  th'e 
aogs  toUo^^g  at  his  heels.  1/ 

"Good  God !  Mrs.  Moodie,  what  is  the  matter? 

m     ranvlr''"'*'^^"^'"^^^'  ''''  lookd^eadi 
m.     Is  anything  wrong  at  home  ?     Is  the  babv  or 
7our  husband  sick  ?  "  °^  °'  • 

fir  ?V"  ,^  *'"®'^'  bursting  into  tears,  "I  fear  he  is 
kiUed  by  the  wolves."  " 

evidenceT/v"*^  '*  °"''  ""  ^^ '^^  ^^'^b^^d  the 
evidence  of  his  senses,  and  well  he  might  •    but 

^;  "hat' f  ''""u  r  ^^'^"^  ~-  of 

my  mind  that  I  could  admit  no  other.  I  then 
told  .him,  as  well  as  I  could  find  words,  the  cause 
;Lt""^'  '^  ^'^^^  '^  ^^'^-^  ver/kindirani 

uHtir^""""  '*  '''*'  ^'"^  *^^^^"d  i,  safe.   ' 
It  18  a  bug  journey  on  foot  to  Mollineux   to  one 
unacquaanted  with  a  blazed  path  in  a  bu;h  Ud 

They  have  staid  all  night  at  th^la^k  ma^stha^^^^ 
and  you  wiU  see  them  back  at  noon  " 

•  I  w°?  ""^  ^^^^  ^^  continued  to  weep. 

Well,  now,  in  order  to  satisfy  you,  I  will  saddle 

7or7Z%  "T  '  T  '  ""''  *"  '^'  '^^^S^^^'  ^^d  bring  you 
word  as  fast  as  I  can."  ^ 

I  thanked  him  sincerely  for  his  kindness,  and  re- 

teTo'i'r'T^'*  ^'''''  '^^'''  *o  *^«  house.  At 
ten  o  clock  my^oodmessengerretumed  with  the  glad 
tidmgs  that  all  was  well  ^ 


^fee  day  before,  ^wfaeir^r  the  journey  had  been 
which  he  led  the  cow,  and  she  had  broken  away 
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through  to  the  woods,  and  returned  to  her  old 
master;  and  whep.  they  again  reached  his  place, 
night  had  set  in,  and  they  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
the  return  of  day.  Moodie  laughed  heartily  at  all 
my  fears ;  but  indeed  I  found  them  no  joke. 

Brian's  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  was  not  exactly 
an  idiot,  but  what,  in  the  old  country,  is  very  expres- 
sively termed  by  the  poor  people  a  "  natural."  He 
could  feed  and  assist  himself,  had  been  taught 
imperfectly  to  read  apd  write,  and  could  go  to  and 
from  the  town  on  errands,  and  carry  a  message  from 
one  farm-house  to  another';  but  he  was  a  strange, 
wayward  creature,''  and  evidently  inherited,  in  no 
small  degree,  his  father's  malady. 

During  the  summer  months  he  lived  entirely  in 
the  woods,  near  his  father's  dwelling,  only  returning 
to  obtain  food,  which  was  generally  left  for  him  in  an 
outhouse.  In  the  winter,  driven  home  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  he  would  sit  for  days  together  moping 
in  the  chimney-comer,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  what  was  passing  around  him.  Brian  never 
mentioned  this  boy — who  had  a  strong,  active  figure; 
a  handsome,  but  very  inexpressive  face  —  without 
a  deep  sigh;  and  I  feel  certain  that  half  his  own 
dejection  was  occasioned  by  the  mental  aberration  of 
his  child. 

One  day  he  sent  the  lad  with  a. note  to  our  house, 
to  know  if  Moodie  would  purchase  the  half  of  an  ox 
that  he  was  going  to  kill.  There  happened  to  stand 
in  the  cdrner  of  the  room  an  open  wood  box,  into 
which  several  bushels  of  fine  apples  had  been  thrown ; 
and,  while  Moodie,  was  writing  an  answer  to  the  note, 


the  eyes  of  the  idiot  W'ere  fastened,  as  ]f  by  some 
magnetic  influence,  upon  the  apples.     Knowing  that 
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fntn/'^^r'^^""  °'°*^«'^'  ^  ^^d  "°^  °ff^-  the  boy 

caUv    w  t\.  .  ^^"^  ^'^'P^^  ^t  mechani- 

^pf;.  """"'"'"^  ^''  ^'^^   ^«^^   ^^«-   the 

"  Give  that  to  your  father,  Tom/' 
The  boy  answered  not-his   ears,   his  eyes,   his 
whole  sou,  were  coneentrated  in  the  apples.     Ten 
minutes  elapsed,   but  he  stood  motionless,   like  a 
pomter  at  a  dead  set.  ' 

"  My  good  boy,  you  can  go." 
He  did  not  stir. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  want  ?" 
"I  want-  said  the  lad,  without  moving  his  eves 
fn>m  the  objects  of  his  intense  desire,  ani  speaklg 
m  a  slow,  pointed  manner,  which  ought  to  have 
l.^n^^he.d    to    be   fully    appreci. 

"Oh,  if  that's  all,  take  what  you  Uke  " 
The  pemiMon  once  obtained,  the  boy  Jung  him- 
elf  upon  he  box  with  the  rapacity  of  a  hawk  upou 
■t.  prey,  after  being  long  poised  iu  the  air,  to  fi/its 
^rtain  aim;  thrusting  hi,  hands  to  the  right  and 
left,  m  order  to  secure  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
devoted  frmt  scarcely  aUowing  himself  time  to  breathe 
2'U  he  h«i  filled   his  old  straw  hat  and  alfhi 

Ale;  whUe  th,s  new  Tom  o'  Bedlam  darted  iom 
hft  house,  and  scampered  across  the  field  for  dear 


"is  left  a  fortune  of  three  hundred  pounds  ner 
".num,  but  it  was  necessa-y  for  him  r^tm^n'^o 
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his  native  counti^j,  in  order  to  take  possessioii  of 
the  property.  This  l^e  positively*  refused  to  do ;  Md 
when  we  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  a^arent 
imbecility  of  this  resolution,  he  declared^  that  he 
would  not  risk  hiai^,  life,  in  crossing  die^Atlaniic 
twice,  for  twenty  times  that  sum.'  Wli^^strajiie 
inconsistency  was  this,  iii  a  being  whd  tead  threi 
times  attempted  to  take  away  that  which  Ee  <dxeade4 
so  much  to  lose  accidentally  i 

I  was  mucli  amused  with  an  account  which  he 
gave  me,  in  his  quaint  way,  of  an  excursion  he  \ 
went  Upon  with  a  botanist,  to^^  collect  specimens  of    \ 
the  plants  and  flowers  of  Upp^/Canada.  \ 

"It  was  a  fine  spring  day^  some  ten  years  ago, 
and  I  was  yoking  my  oxen  to  drag  in  some  oats  I 
had  just  sown,  when  a  little,  fat,  punchy  man,  with 
a  broad,  red,  good-naturibd  face,  and  carrying  tf  small  , 
black  leathern  wallet  across  his  shoulder,  called  to 
me  over  tjie  fence,  and  asked  me  if  my  name  was 
Brian  B-^ —  ?     I  said,  '  Yes ;  what  ofthat  ?'' 

" '  Only  you  are  the  man  - 1  want  to  see.  They 
tell  me  that  you  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
woods  than  any  person  in  these  parts ;  and  I  will 
pay  you  anything  in  reason  if  you  will  be  my 
guide  for  a  few  days.' 

" '  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?'  said  I. 

" '  Nowhere  in  particular,'  says  he.  *  I  want  to 
go  here  and  there,  in  all  directions,  to  collect  plants 
and  flowers.' 

"  That  is  still-hunting  with  a  vengeance,  thought 
I.  ,  '  To-day  I  must  drag  in  my  oats.  If  to-morrow 
will  suit,  we  will  be  ofl^.' 


"'A»d  your  charge?'   said  he. 
certain  of  that.' 


'I  like  to  be 
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'A  dollar  a-day.     My  time  and  labour  upon 
my^  form,  at  this  busy  season,  is  worth  more  than 

ask  ' '^IT'^^ft  ^"'    ' ^'"'  ^'"  ^^«  y^'^  ^h-t  you 
^^    -  «  *7Y  *'"^^  ^"  y««  be  ready  to  start?' 
■By  daybreak,  if  you  wish  it/ 

he  wt!^!  ^^  T^'  ''^'^  ^^  ^"g^*  ^e^t  "coming 
D^nl  ^^l  '  "'°""*'^  '^P^^  *  «*«^t  French 
^ny.      mat  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  beast?' 

^u \L  T         !'  "^  ""^  °°  ^"  «^  *^«  'O'^d  that 
.inm^aLT'^*"^^'    You  had  better  leave  him 

JI'k '^*''*  ^"^  *''  carry  my  traps,'  said  he;   'it 
may  be  some  days  that  we  shall  be  absent/      ^ 
I  assured  him  that  he  must  be  his  own  beast 

wauet  of  food  upon  his  own  back.    The  little  body 
^d  not  much  rehsh  this  arrangement;  but  as  there 

Off  w^rif'    .  '''  ''  ^"^  good-naturedly  complied.  ^ 
Off  we  set,  and  soon  climbed  the  steep  ridge  a?  the 

lt\LT""  ^""J  '""^  ^"*  "P«^  —  I'^'^e  plains. 
The  woods  were  flush  with  flowers;  and  the  Uttle 
man  grew  into  such  an  ecstacy,  that  at  every  fresh 
pecxmen  he  uttered  a  yell  of  joy,  cut  a  cZper^ 
the  air  andj^^g  hi^^elf  down  upon  them,  as  tf 
he  was  drunk  with  delight.    '  Oh,  what  trealures ! 

ftLr""'  '^  ^^'-  ''  '"^  -^«  -y 

"It  is  seldom  I  laugh,-  quoth  Brian,  «but  I 

could  not  help  laughing  at  this  odd  little  man;  for 

t  was  not  the  beautiful  blossoms,  such  as  you  de' 

^%h1:  to  p^^^^ew  forth  these  e^ciJZ^ 

but  the  queer  httle  plants,  which  he  had  rummaged 

for  at  the  roots  of  old  trees,  among  the  moss  and 
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long  grids.  He  sat  upon  a  decayed  -tnink,  whJ^ 
lay  in  our  path,  I  do  believe  for  a  Jong  hour,  making 
an  orfition  over  some  greyish  things,  spotted  with 
red,  that  grew  upon '  it,  which  looked  more  like 
mould  than  plants,  declaring  himself  repaid  for  all 
the  trouble  and  expense  he  had  been  at,  if  it  were 
only  to  obtain  a' sight  of  them.  I  gathered  him  a 
beautiful  blossom  of  the  lady's  slipper;  but  he 
pushed  it  back  when  I  presented  it  to  him,  saying, 
'Yes,  .yes;  'tis  very 'fine.  I  have  seen  that  often 
before ;  but  these  lichens  are  splendid.' 

"The  mail'  had  so  little  taste  that  I  thought  him 
a  fool,  and  so  I  left  him  to  talk  to  his  dear  plants, 
while  I  shot  partridges  for  our  supper.  We  sjpent 
six  days  in  the  wood^,  and  the  little  man  filled  his 
black  wallet  with  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  as  if  he  wil- 
fully shut  his  eyes  to  the  beautiftd  flowers,  and  . 
chose  only  to  admire  ugly,  insignificant  plants 
that  everybody  else  passes  by  without  noticing, 
and  wjaich,  often  as  I  had  been  in  the  woods,  I 
never  had  observed  before.  I  never  pursued  a 
deer  with  such  earnestness  as  he  continued  his  hunt 
for  what  he  c^led  '  specimens.' 

"When  we  came  to  the  Cold  Creek,  which  is 
pretty  deep  in  places,  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
get  at  sonie  plants  that  grew  under  the  water,,  that 
in  reaching  after  them  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell 
head  over  heels  ii^to  the  stream.  He  got  a  thorough 
ducking,  and  was  in  a  terrible  fright;  but  he  held 
on  to  the  flowers  which  had  caused  the  trouble,  and 
thanked  his  stars  that  he  had  saved  them  as  well 
as  his  life.,,   Well,  he  was  an  innocent  man,"  con' 


tinued' Brian;  "a  very  little  made  him  happy,  and 
at  night  he  would  sing  and  amuse  himself  like  a 


■■'X- 
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1  never  saw  him  again;  hdt  I  often  think  of  him 

.J^T  °"  '«»olution  WM  formed  to  aell  our  farm 
.nd  tdce  „p  our  grant  of  land  iu  the  baekwl,,"' 

tils  rninons  scheme  as  our  friend  Brian  R  i 

became  quite  eIo,uent  in  hi.  deJripC  0^;;^: 
and  sorrow,  that  .waited  ua,   .D„4g  the  I^t  11 

,irrrLV-d-rd£? 

^of  thT;XTefeutr   ^"  "'  '"*  '■>" 

-hich  ended  in^l^-d^"  r^^Tt^^St"'^' 
™n.er.h«^  man,  while  he  enj^/erthXtt  Z 
reiBon,  has  seldom  crossed  our  path.      ,^. 

THE  DYim  Hl^NTER  TO  HIS  DOG. 
Lie  down,  lie  down,  my  noble  hound  ! 

Ihat  joyful  bark  give  o'er- 
It  wakes  the  lonely  echoes  round. 

But  rodkes  me  no  more. 
Thy  lifted  ears,  thy  swelling  chest, 

Ihme  eye  so  keenly  bright. 
No  longer  kindle  in  my  breast 

The  thrill  of  fierce  delight- 
As  foUowing  thee,  on  foaming  steed. 


o ,  w„  .wiuing  stee<], 

=m^^Mttl  outstrippU  thy  speedr 


Lie  down,  lie  down,  my  faithful  hound  < 
And  watch  this  night  with  me. 
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^■» 


For  th«e  again  the  horn  shall  sound. 
By  mountain,  stream,  and  tree  ; 

And  thou,  along  the  forest  glade, 
Shalt  track  the  flying  deer 

When,  cold  and  silent,  I  am  laid 
In  chill  oblivion  here. 

Another  voice  shall  cheer  thee  on, 

And  glory  when  the  chase  is  won. 

Lie  down,  lie,4own,  my  gallant  hound  ! 

Thy  master's  life  is  sped  ; 
And,  couch'd  upon  the  dewy  ground, 

'Tis  thine  to  watch  the  dead. 
But  when  the  blush  of  early  day 

Is  kindling  in  the  sky, 
Then  speed  thee,  faithful  friend,  away, 

And  to  my  Agnes  hie ; 
And  guide  her  to  this  lonely  spot, 
Though  my  closed  eyes  behold  her  not 

Lie  down,  lietdown,  my  trusty  hound ! 

Death  comes,  and  now  we  part. 
In  my  duU  ear  strange  murmurs  sound — 

More  faintly  throbs  my  heart ; 
The  many  twinkling  lights  of  Heaven 

Scarce  glimmer  in  the  blue — 
Chill  round  me  fitlls  the  breath  of  even, 

ColcLon  my  brow  the  dew ; 
Earth,  stars,  and  heavens  are  lost  to  sight— 
The  chase  is  o'er ! — brave  friend,  ^jpod-night ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CHARIVARI. 

Our  fate  is  »eal'd  !    'Ti.  ««-.  • 

ooMo  to  weep,  the  hem  to  bleed 

^AllM?'?"'!?  'y^-P^'We.,  aflection.  pure 
All  that  endear'd  and  h«Il«-»j         S     » 
Shall  on  a  broad  fouSSifon  «™  'T  '"**  ''«'°"'' 

aubli.h  peace:  the  wiM'  v"'' •""' 

Dew  as  the  H^»  ">e/nWeme«B  become 
^•ras  tne  distant  land  you  fondly  nrizm 
Or  dearer  vuion.  that  in  memoryrfsSr^'  " 

The  moan  of  the  wind  tella  nf  *i, 

it  bea.  upon  its^n^Tt^  Z^IZ' ^^^ 

the  stoeam,  silently  but  surely  foreshow  f^  T  ^ 
Of  the  thunder-cloud;  and  whoTh'rhtl^^^^^^^ 
any  tune  upon  the  coast,  can  mistake  th^ 
of.  the  waves-that  dee^  prorel    '^' ^^""'^ 

uahe«  in  the  terrible  galep's^'tt^^^^^^^  '"'^^ 

heart-it  has  if.  «,    f    /  °o»t  "  with  the  human 

««^        Has  Its  mysterious  warnings,   its  fif«    #• 

Bunshme  and  shade,  of  storm  and  caL  „„!  ,         f 

..^h^anticipatiomi  gf^  uZa^T^"^^^^ 

PresentimXofm  "^"^^  ^^  '^'^'^ 

AU  who  have  ever  trodden  this  earth,  possessed 
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of   tlie    powers    of     thought    and    reflection,    of 
tracing  effects  back  to  their  causes,  have  listened  to 
these  voices  of  the  soul,  and  secretly  acknowledged 
their  power ;   but  few,  very  few,  have  had  courage 
boldly  to  declare  their  belief  in  them :  the  wisest 
and  the  best  have  given  credence  to  them,  and  the 
experience  of  every  day  proves  their  truth;  yea,  the 
proverbs  of  past  ages  abound  with  allusions  to  the 
same  subject,  and  thdugh  the  worldly  may  sneer, 
and  the  good  man  reprobate  the  belief  in  a  theory 
which  he  considers  dangerous,  yet  the  former,  when 
he  appears  led  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  enter 
into  some  fortunate,    but  until  then  unthought-of 
speculation ;  and  the  latter,  when  he  devoutly  ex- 
claims that  God  has  met   him  in  prayer,  uncon- 
sciously acknowledge  the  same    spiritual   agency. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubts  upon  the  subject, 
and  have  found  many  times,  and  at  different  periods 
of  my  life,  that  the  voice  in  the  soul  speaks  truly ; 
that  if  we  gave  stricter  heed  to  its  mysterious  warn- 
ings, we  should  be  saved  much  after-sorrow. 

Well  do  I  remember  how  sternly  and  solemnly 
this  inward  monitor  warned  me  of  approaching  ill, 
the  last  night  I  spent  at  home;  how  it  strove  to 
draw  me  back  as  from  a  fearful  abyss,  beseeching  me 
not  to  leave  England  and  emigrate  to  Canada,  and 
how  gladly  would  I  have  obeyed  the  injunction  had 
it  stiU.been  in  my  power.  I  had  bowed  to  a  superior 
mandate,  the  command  of  duty ;  for  my  husband's 
Me,^^he  wke  of  the  infirat,  whose  little  bosom  "^ 
heaved  against  my  swelling  heart,!  had  consented 
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to  bid  adieu  forever  to  mj  nafe  Aore,,  and  it 
»eemed  both  „,ele.s  and  sinM  t„  draw  back.  ' 

to  IZl  ^^  "''"'^''™  »<«»%  "^re  we  driven  forth 

to  aeek  a  new  home  amid  the  western  wilds  ?   We 

.      ^e«  not  compelled  to  emigrate.    Bound  to  England 

!L^sT  "'°'"'  '"""''•  "°''  •'W  in  each 

bestow  of  good-bnt  «,mM.  The  half-pav  of  a 
subaltern  officer,  managed  with  the  m'sT  lid 
economy,  „  too  smaU  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
femdy;  and  if  of  a  good  famUy,  not  enough  to 
attain  h,,  origin^  landing  in  society.    tLo  it 

P^u«ble  requirements  of  eduction,  or  the  painfU 
oontingence.  of  ^|knes,  and  misfortnne.    I  such 
•  case,  ,t  is  both  wise  and  right  to  emigrate ;  Nature 
points  .t  out  as  the  only  safe  «medy7or  th7^ 
-..ng  out  of  an  „ver.dense  popnlLon,  and  tr 
^nce  .s  always  f„™.ded  upon  justL  and  truth 

Up  to  the  period  of  which  I  now  speak,  we  had 
uot  expenenced  much  imx.nve..^hoe  f^m  „ur\^ 
bu.,ted  means.    Ourwants  were  few,  and  we  enJZ 

of  hfe;  and  aU  had  gone  on  smoothly  and  lovingly 

then  that  prudence  whispered  to  the  father,  «  You 
TJ^N  «d  contented  now,  but    this   cannot 

Med  with  a.  much  rapture  as  though  she  wire 
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bom  to  inherit  a  noble  estate,  is  to  you  the  begin-  ''^ 
ning  of  care.  Your  family  may  increase,  and  your 
wants  will  increase  in  proportion;  out  of  what  fund 
can  you  satisfy  their  demands?  Some  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  future,  and  made  quickly, 
while  youth  and  health  enable  you  to  combat  suc- 
cessfully with  the  ills  of  life.  When  you  married 
for  inclination,  you  Ipiew  that  emigration  must  be: 
the  result  of  such  an  act  of  imprudence  in  over- 
populated  England.  Up  and  be  doing,  while  you 
still  possess  the  means  of  transporting  yourself  to  a 
land  where  the  industrious  can  never  lack  bread,  and 
where  there  is  a  chance  that  wealth  and  independence 
liaay  reward  virtupus  toil." 

Alas!  that  trut||.  should  ever  whisper  such  unplea- 
sant realities  to  the  lover  of  ease — ^to  the  poet,  thp 
author,  the  musician,  the  man  of  books,  of  refined 
t^te  and  gentlemanly  habits.  Yet  he  took  the  hint, 
and  began  to  bestir^  himself  with  the  spirit  and. 
energy  so  characteristic  of  the  glorious  North,  from 
whence  he  sprung.  n 

•  "The  sacrifice,"  he  said,  "must  be  made,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.    My  dear  wife,  I  feel  confident^ 
that  you  will  respond  to  the  call  of  duty ;  and  h^nd- 
iu'hand  and  heart-in-heart  we  will  go  forth  to  meet 
di£Sculties,  and,  by  the  help  of  Gk)d,  to  subdue  them." 

Dear  husband !  I  take  shame  to  myself  that  my 
purpose  was  less  firm,  that  my  heart  lingered  so  far  ' 
behind  yours  in  preparing  for  this  great  epoch  in  our 
JUvefr^ tbatrJike  Lot's  wife,  I  stilltumcd «id  looked^ 


W':^ 


back,  and  clung  with  all  my  strength,  to  the  land  I 
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was    leaving..     It    was    not    the  hardships  of  an 
emigrant's  life  I  dreaded.      I    could    bear    mere 
physical  privations  philosophicaUy  enough;   it  was 
the  loss  of  the  society  in  which  t  had  moved,  the 
want  of  congenial  minds,  of  persons  engaged  in 
congemal  pursuits,  that  made  me  so  reluctant  to 
respond  to  my  husband's  call. 
41  was  the  youngest  in  a  femUy  remarkable  for 
**»^"^  *^*e''a>7  attainments;  and,  while  yet  a  child,  I 
had  seen  riches  melt  away  from  our  once  prosperous 
home,  as  the  Canadian  snows  dissolve  before  the  first  ' 
warm  days  of  spring,  leaving  the  verdureless-earth 
naked  and  bare. 

There  was,  however,  a  spirit  in  my  family  that 
rose  superior  to  the  crushing  influences  of  adversity. 
Poverty,  which  so  often  degrades  the  weak  mind, 
became'  their  best  teacher,  the  stem  but  fruitful 
parent  of  high  resolve  and  ennobling  thought.    The 
very    misfortunes  that  overwhelmed,  became    the 
source  from  whence  they  derived  both  energy  and 
(  strength,  as  the  inundation  of  some  mighty  river 
fertUises  the  shores  over  which  it  first  spreads  ruin 
and  desolation.  Without  losing  aught  of  their  former 
position  in  society,  they  dared  to  be  poor;  to  place 
mind  above  matter,  and  make  the  talents  with  which 
the  gr«at  Father  had  Uberally  endowed  them,  work 
out  their  appointed  end.    The  world  sneered,  and 
summer  friends  forsook  them;  they  tumfed  their 
biicks  upon  the  world,  and  upon  the  ephemeral  tribes 
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Barnes  went  forth  throi^h  the  crowded  cities  of  that 
cold,  sneering  world,  and\their  nanjes  were  mentioned 
with  respect  by  the  wiseJ^^nd  good;  and  what  they 
lost  in  wealth,  they  moi^  than  regained  in  well- 
earned  reputation. 
-     Brought  up  in  this  school  of  self-denial,  it  would 
have  been  strange  indeed  if  all  its  wise  and  holy  pre- 
cepts had  brought  foijth  ho  corresponding  fruit.     I 
endeavoured  to  recon0ile  myself  to  the  change  that 
awaited  me,  to  accommodate  my  mind  and  pursuits 
to  the  new  position  in  which  I  fp^nd  myself  placed. 
Many  a  hard  battle  had  we^  to.  fight  with  old 
prejudices;  and  many  jproxtd  swellings  of  the  lieart  to 
subdue,  before  we  could  feel  the  least  inteltest  in  the 
land  of  our  adoption,  or  look  upon  it  as  our  home. 

All  Was  new,  strange,  ^d  distasteful  to  us;  we 
minmk  from  the  rude,  ^arse.  familiarity  of  the 
uneducated  people  among  whom  we  were  thrown ; 
and  thei^  in  return  viewed  us  as  innovators,  who 
wished  tj9;  curtail  their  independence  by  expecting 
from  t^  the  kindly  civilities  and  gentle  courtesies 
of  a  lAorie  refined  community.    They  considered  us 
proud  and  shy,  when  we  were  only  anxious  not  to 
give  oflfence.    The  semi-barbarous  Yankee  squatters, 
who  had   "left  their  country  for  their  country's 
good,"  and  by  whom  we  were  surrminded  in  our  first 
settlement,  detested  us,  and  witif  them  we  could 
have  no  feeling  in  common.    We  could  neither  lie 
nor  cheat  in   our  dealings  with  them;   and  they 
despised  us  for  our  igaoraDceia^  tradings  and  ouy 
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.    ^J^  "*'"  ™>t  jof  that  common  <»,„rtesy  wiih 

y  vyivuaua.     At  the  penod  of  which  1 

:    ,  -am  now  spewing,  the  titles  of  "  L"  or  «  madTm  " 

were  very  ra«ly  appUed  by  inferior,.    C  e„. 

boastmg  of,  their  freedom,  vioUted  one  of  ita 
dearea  awa,  which  consider,  even  the  cottage  of  tie 
poor^t  labonter  his  castle,  and  his  privacy  rcr^d 

.  J>yourmantohum?"_"is  thewoman  within?" 
»cre  the  general  inqmries  made  to  me  by  ,ueh 
^^whde  mybare-legged,  ragged  Irish  serv::::^ 
were  always  spoken  to  as  "sir''  and  "mim,"  as  if  to 

■nake  the  distinction  more  pointed. 
Why  they  treated  onr  claims  to  their  respect 

«^h  marked  insult  and  rudeness,  I  never  could 
.««»feetor.Iy  determine,  in  .  any  way    that   could 

reflect  honour  on  the  species,   or  even  plead  an 

--for   i^  brutality,  until  I  found  that  th" 
inwlenee  was  more  generally  practised  by  the  low 
uneducated   emigrants   from'  Britain,  »h„   bettl; 
"nderatocA  your    cUims  to    their    cirility    tW 
by  the  m«ive.  them«,lve..    Then  I  diseovL  th" 
secret.  ., 

uuo'^thr**"^ """'"''  '""'■  ^"^  ™p<»«  • 

upon  a^  people  at  home  forces  them  to  treat  their 
more  foAunate  brethren  with  a  servile  deference 
^^^^Ja^*eir_feeli„g.,an4  i.  «™^ 


upon  the^    by  the    dependent    cireum^ances  in 
which  they  are  placed.     This  homage  to  rank  and 
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education  is  not  sincere.     Hatred  and  envy  lie  rank- 
ling at  their  lieai^,   although  hidden  by  outward 
obsequiousness.    N'ecessity  compels  tlieir  obedience ; 
they  fawn,  and  cringe,  and  flatter  the  wealth  on 
which  they  depend  for  bread.    But  let  them  once 
emigrate,  the  clog  which  fettered  them  is  suddenly 
removed;  they  are  free;  and  the  dearest  privilege 
of  this  freedom  is  to*  wreak  upon  their  superiors 
the  long-locked-up  hatred  of  their  hearts.     They 
think  they  can  debase  you  to  their  level  by  dis- 
allowing all  your  claims  ta  distinction;  while  they 
hope  to   exalt  themselves   and  their  feUows  into 
ladies  and  gentlemen  by  sinking  you  back  to  the 
only  title  you  received  from  Nature — ^plain  "  man" 
and  "woman."    Oh,  how  much  more  honourable 
than  their  vulgar  pretension^  I 

I  never  knew  the  real  dignity  of  these  simple 
epithets  until  they  were  insultingly  thrust  upon  us 
by  the  working-classes  of  Can^a. 

But  from  this  folly  the  native-born  Canadian  is 
exempt;  it  is  only  practised  by  the  low-bom 
Yankee,  or  the  Yankeefied  British  peasantry  and 
mechanics.  It  originates  in  the  enormous  reaction 
springing  out  of  a  sudden  emancipation  from  a  state 
of  utter  dependence  into  one  of  unrestrained  liberty. 
As  such,  I  not  only  excuse,  but  forgive  it,  for  the 
principle  is  founded  in  nature;  and,  however  dis- 
gustirig  and  distasteful  to  those  accustomed  to, 
different  treatment  from  their  inferiors,  it  is  better 
than  a  hollow  profession  of  duty  and  attachment 


upon  OS  by  a  feilBe  and  unnatural  position. 
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irritate.  ^'  *,^  ^°^^«e  rathqr  than  to 

™«  to  end  in  the  L"  Teut  ""^  ^'"''^  ""d  » 
tl-eir  passagfe  anrt  ft, T  """'^  expended  in 

..pp;<ie^;nrrc„n' :;- rt  "■ 

-era  ehe  tie  'of  J  Ca, tiUtZt  f  "'"'«"' 
Aether.    They  &ncv  rt;      .        ^°''  ''""''"^  y»» 

«.e.  superior  cl*"  tTrr  1.™^"^^"- 
terms  the  hiehest  «.«„  V         ^^®^  ^^'^and  in 

«.e  «rk,  in  t:l,  ^^H?."  ^"""^  «  Ooing  hatf 

■  tteir di,honest iL^^l^l^ !" ^'^  «-- 
tliat  "they  are  free.  ,7'^^*°'"""' «'«y,^y*u 

"■^^connt^.ht^d;';:";:^:"^^^-'"'"' 

ieok  out  for  ..other  pTno.  to  Ml  th'  •  ^  ^°"  ""^ 
"mlike;  and  that  y^ly  *T/'"'"« "»" 
Peaded  in  their  d«»»™  j  ^  ^  *°  """"^y  ei- 
yoncan."  '"""«°  "'*»"«''«*«  beat  manner 

Irj:^'^'^  P«"".M.t^tale  -ta 


^oyage,as  Iwlsrvr"  ^^^""^  «  d«^g  the 
1  was  m  very  poor  health;  and  her  eon 
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duct,  and  the  trouble  and  expense  she  occasioned, 
were  a  perfect  illustration  of  what  I  have  described. 
When  we  consider  the  different  positioi^in  which 
servants  are  placed  in  the  old  and  new  world,  this 
conduct,  ungrateful  as  it  then  appeared  to  me,  ought 
pot  f  o  create  the  least  surprise.    In  Britain,  (or  in- 
stance, they  are  too  often  dependent  upon  the  caprice 
of  their  employers  fdr  bread.     Their  wages  are  low ; 
their  moral  condition  still  lower.    They  are  brought 
up  in  the  most  servile  fear  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
^they  feel  most  keenly  their  hopeless  degradation,  for 
no  effort  on  their  part  can  better  their  condition. 
They  know  that  if  once  they  get  a  bad  character, 
they  must  starve  or  steal ;  and  to  this  conviction  we 
are  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  their  seeming  fidelity 
and  long  and  laborious  service  in  our  families,  which 
we  owe  less  to  any  moral  perception  on  their  'part 
of  the  superior  kindness  or  excellence  of  their  em- 
ployers, than  to  the  mere  feeling  of  a^urance,  that 
as  long  as  they  do  their  work  well,  ami  are  cheerful 
and  obedient,  they  will  be  punctually  paid  their 
wages,  and  well  hollaed  and  fed. 

Happy  is  it  for  them  and  their  masters  when  even 
this  selfish  bond  of  union  e^ts  between  them  ! 

But  in  Canada  the  state  of  things  in  this  respect 
is  wholly  reversed.  The  serving  class,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  small,  and  admits  of  little  competition. 
Servants  that  understand  the  work  of  the  country 
are  not  easily  procured,  and  such  always  can  com- 
mand  the  highest  wages.    The  possession  of  a  good 


servaift  is  such  an  addition  to  conifort,  that  they  are 
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■«»««•    They  L  hVe    'r    .        """  """'^  ""^ 
i-ow  that  y„„  1„L  H        V°"'  ""*  '''"f  "^1 

English  mistress.,  T  ',.,?" '"'"°"™  "««  »f 
om«doi.„,„ffe„<^'  *"  '°°"  """"  ''"  »»>■  -light 
«"  their  r^-touTi'ZT  T  "^"^  »P««tL 

■■'".and  .hMr  w4».  and  deeCl     """"^^  "''^■ 
«™  '■<>riyoa,,t),e  LJtZ'V'"'""'''"'*'^'' 

*•'"'%  are  a,  ^'jr.r'ttMh'''^'" '■"''''■ 
twenty  better  nUce.  h,  .u         '     *'  *''«J'  ean  get 

"ontcareaaSl       ""'"•°"'  »'"'  «■«'  'iey 
"""P  lo^  your  anffer  "     Av^j  •'^ 

bounce,  leaving  y$u  to  fin,«}.     ,  ^  ^""^^  *^ejr 

job  of  ironingSelr    ^^"^«^        °'  ^  ^«4 
When  w.  i    ^  ""^^  y°»  can.  ^ 

•^«ourot:'~tar"" "- '■'»--'- 

""-  the„,  and  a^X;r '""■""»«»-'. 
n«u«l  result  „f  .  ™ddent,»  "^  ""'  ''  "  *''» 
-'^t.  With  rtlLCC""  ^"'■"  '""»« 
Pendence>I„nrteonfe«tha.T  ,  '""  "'  ^''<'- 
•»  the  Europe^,  ae^^t  /.r  ''"'  '^""-««' 
Md  fiuthfol,  it  spring,  „      "  '"^  '"™  »>«  goorf- 

"ffeotion,  and  yorpriryo!:!"".""-'  «"" 
"ristant  and  friend :  bat  L!t  ?,'"=* '"'"''"e 

««•  «  «r™n.  brought  <.«f,!f  "'""'  ''^  *e  case         , 
.S«nt,y.Arthe^fe^^^^4mthe  ,a<U^ 

Oeibri^gned.    Thehapp./ 
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independence  enjoyed  in  this  highly-favoured  land  is 
nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  fact  that  no 
domestic  can  be  treated  with  crUelty  or  insolence  by 
an  unbenevolent  or  arrogant  master. 

Seventeen  years  has  made  as  great  a  difference  in 
the  state  of  society  in  Caqi^  as  it  has  in  its  com- 
mercial and  political  imiionance.  When  we  came 
to  the  Ca^adas,  society  vinas  composed  of  elements 
which  did  not  always  amal^l|anate  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

We  were  reckoned  no  addition  to  the  society  of 

C .    Authors  and  literarV  people  they  held  in 

supreme  detestation ;  and  I  yma  told  by  a  lady,  the 
very  first  time  I  appeared  in  compjany,  that  "  she 
heard  that  I  wrote  books,  but  ahe  could  tell  me  that  ^  j 
they  did  not  want  a  Mrs.  Trollope  in  Canada." 

I  had  nJ^t  then  read,  Mrs.  Trollope*s  work  on" 
America,  or  I  should  have  comprehended  at  once 
x^  the  cause  of  her  indignation ;  for  she  was  jlist  such  a 
person  as  would  have  drawn  forth  the  keen  satire  of 
that  far-seeing  observer  of  the  absurdities  of  our 
*  nature,  whose  witty  expostire  jof  American  affecta- 
tioi^has  done  zuore  towArdfl  producing  a  reform  in 
thaJt  respect,  than  would  have  resulted  from  a  thou- 
sand grave  animadversions  soberly  written. 

Another  of  my  self-constituted  advisers  informed 
mejk  with  great  asperity  in  her  look  and  tone, 
that  ^' it  would  be  better  for  me  to  lay  by  the 
pen,  and  betake  myself  to  some  more  useful  em- 
ployment ;   that   she   thanked   her  God  that  she 
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Th«,.r«„„k. je^  perfectV  gr.tmto»,,  .„d  died 
«J  my  blue  .tochffg.  b««.th  the  long  caven- 

«J«ur.    1  h«i  spokeo  to-  neither  of  the*  women  in. 
2^.  mi  w«  much  «nu«d  by  their  rem„k.     ' 

«ten.i  to  fte  don«rtie  Arrangement  of  my  f.miy^  ' 
»eUM  either  0/ them.         "  »muy,  m 

I  verily  beHev.  thrt  they  expected  to  6nd  m 
«Uhor  one  of  .  dirtinct  .pede.  fiom  themaelv^. 

neither  e^,  drink,  deep,  nor  flk  like  other  foT. 
-.  proud,  u«Um,  .elf-concdted,  affected  animal,' 
ftat  Wed  nothing  but  Uck.  and  buffet,  from  the  ' 
rest  of  mankind. 

Axurioua  not  to  offend  them,  I  tried  to  avoid  all 
htemy  aubjects.      I  confined  my  convelsation  to 
t^  of  com«K>n  intei^st;  but  this  gave  greater^ 
offence  «.an  tf.e  most  ostentatious  show  of  learn- 
mg,   for   they  concluded  that  I    would   not  talk 
on  such  subjects,   because   I   thought   them   in. 
capaWe  of  understanding   ,ne.      This   was   more 
woundmg  to  thei,  selWove  than  the  most  arrogant 
««umption  on  my  part ;  and  they  regarded  me  with 

1^2  trT  ""^^-^^^^^^^  that  was  so 
.ptt^^fe^^gamjiiMUlidea^of^irife^th^ 


I  was  no  accustomed  to  hear  the  whispered  remark, 
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or  to  have  it  retailed  to  me  by  others,  "Oh,  yes; 
she  can  write,  but  she  can  do  nothing  else/*  that 
I  was  made  more  diligent  in  cultivating  every  branch 
of  domestic  usefulness;  so  that  these  ill-natured 
sarcasms  ultimately  led  to  my  acquiring  a  great  mass 
of  most  useful  practical  knowledge.  Yet — such  is  the 
contradiction  inherent  in  our  poor  fallen  nature — 
these  peojile  were  more  annoyed  by  my  proficiency 
in  the  common  labiurs  of  a  household,  than  they 
would  have  been  by  any  displays  of  my  unfortunate 
authorship.  Never  was  the  fable  of  the  old  man  and 
his  ass  so  truly  verified.  , 

There  is  very  little  of  the  social,  friendly  visiting 
among  the  Canadians  which  constitutes  the  great 
charm  of  home.  Their  hospitality  is  entirely  reserved 
for  those  monster  meetings  in  which  tliey  vie  with 
each  other  in  displaying  fine  clothes  and  costly  fur- 
niture. As  these  large  parties  are  very  expensive, 
few  families  can  afford  to  give  more  than  one  during 
the  visiting  season,  which  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  winter.  The  great  gun  once  fired,  you 
meet  no  more  at  the  same  house  around  the  social  • 
board  tmtil  the  ensuing  year,  and  would  scarcely, 
know  that  you  had  a  neighbour,  were  it  not  for  a 
formal  morning  call  made  now  and  then,  just  to  re- 
mind you  that  such  individuals  are  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  still  exist  in  your  near  vicinity. 

I  am  speaking  of  visiting  in  the  towns  and  villages. 
The  manners  and  habits  of  the  European  settlers  in 
t^^ott^tyare  flte  more  (ample  and  natural,  and 


their  hospitality  more  genuine  and  sincere.    They 
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have  not  been  sophisticated  by  the  hard,  worldly 
wisdom  of  a  Canadian  town,  and  stiU  retain  a  warm 
remembrance  of  the  kindly  humanities  of  home. 

Among  the  women,  a  love  of  dressr  exceeds  all 
other  passions.    In  pubUc  they  dress  in  silks  and 
satins,  and  wear  the  most  expensive  ornaments,  and 
they  display  considerable  taste  in  the  arrangement 
and  choice  of  colours.    The  wife  of  a  man  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  whose  income  does  not  exceed 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a-yeiar,  does  not  hesitate 
in  expending  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  upon  one  article 
of  outside  finery,  while  often  her  inner  garments  are 
not  worth  as  many  sous;  thus  sacrificing  to  outward 
show  all  the  real  comforts  of  life. 

The  aristocracy  of  wealth  is  bad  enough;  but 
the  aristocracy  «)f  dress  is  perfectly  contemptible. 
Could  Raphael  visit  Canada  in  rags,  he  would  be 
nothing  in  their  eyes  beyond  a  comi^n  sign-painter. 
Great  and  manifold,  even  to  the  ruin  of  families, 
are  the  evils  arising  from  this  inordinate  love  for 
dress.  They  derive  their  fashions  from  the  French 
and  the  Americans— seldom  from  the  EngUsh,  whom 
they  far  surpass  in  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  their 
costume. 

The  Canadian  women,  while  they  retain  the  bloom 
anfi  freshness  of  youth,  are  exceedingly  pretty;  but 
these  charms  soon  fade,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fierce 
extremes  of  their  climate,  or  the  withering  jeffect  of 
the  diy>  metaUic  air  of  stoves,  and  their  going  too 
--^IrlHt©  company  anTT^eTn^exposeid,  while  yet~~ 
children,  to  the  noxious  influence  of  late  hours,  and 
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the  sadden  change  from  heated  rooms  to  the  cold 
biting,  bitter  winter  blast. 

Though  small  of  stature,  they  are  generally  well 
and  symmetrically  formed,  and  possess  a  graceful, 
easy  carriage.  The  early  age  at  which  they  marry 
and  are  introduced  into  society,  takes  from  them  all 
awkwardness  and  restraint.  A  girl  of  fourteen  can 
enter  a  crowded  ball-room  with  as  much  self-posses- 
sion, and  converse  with  as  much  confidence,  as  a 
matron  of  forty.  The  blush  of  timidity  and  diffi- 
dence  is,  indeed,  rare  upon  the  cheek  of  a  Canadian 
beauty. 

Their  education  is  so  limited  and  confined  to  so 
few  accomplishm'ents,  and  these  not  very  perfectly 
taught,  that  their  conversation  seldom  goes  beyond 
a  particular  discussion  on  their  Own  dress,  or  that  of 
their  neighbours,  their  houses,  furniture,  and  ser- 
vants, sometimes  interlarded  with  a  little  harmless 
gamp,  which,  however,  tells  keenly  upon  the  cha- 
racters of  their  dear  friends. 

Yet  they  have  abilities,  excellent  practical  abilities, 
which,  with  a  little  mental  culture,  would  render 
them  intellectual  and  charming  companions.  At 
present,  too  many  of  these  truly  lovely  girls  remind 
one  of  choice  flowers  half  buried  in  weeds. 

Music  and  dancing  are  their  chief  accomplish- 
ments. In  the  former  they  seldom  excel.  Though 
possjBssing  an  excellent  general  taste  for  music,  it  is 
seldom  in  their  power  to  bestow  upon  its  study  the 
-time  which  is  wquired  to  m^B  a Tcafly  gooT^SuiP^ 
cian.    They  are  admirable  proficients  in  the  other  art, 


to  the  cold 
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which  they  acquire  readily,  with  the  least  instruction, ' 
often  without  any  instruction  at  all,  beyond  that 
which  is  given  almost  intuitively  by  a  good  ear  for 
time,  and  a  quick  perception  of  the,  harmony  of 
motion.  j,  I 

The  waltz  is  their  favounte  dance,  in  which  old 
and  young  Join  with  the  greatest  avidityj  it  is 
"°*  ^HK  ***  *®®  parents  and  their  grown-up 
^'^^^PP^ng  in  the  same  set  in  a  public  ball- 
room. 

Their  taste  in  music  is  not-forthe  sentimental; 
they  prefer  the  light,  lively  tunes-  of  the  Virginian 
minstrels  to  the  most  impassioned  strains  of  BeUini. 

On  entering  one  of  the  public  ball-rooms,  a 
stranger  would  be  delighted  with  such  a  display  of 
pretty  faces  and  neat  figures.  I  have  hardly  ever 
seen  a  reaUy  plain  Canadian  girl  in  her  teens  jand  a 
downright  ugly  one  is  abnost  unknown. 

The  high  cheek-bones,  wide  mouth,  andturned-up 
nose  of  the  Saxon  race,  so  common  among  the 
lower  classes  in  Britain,  are  here  succeeded  in  tlie 
next  generation,  by  the  small  oval  face,  straight 
nose,  and  beautifully-cut  mouth  of  the  American; 
whUe  the  glowing  tint  of  the  Albion  rose  pales 
before  the  withering  influence  of  late  hours  and 
stove-hea^.      «  ' 

They  are  naturally  a  fine  people,  and  possess 
capabilities  and  talents,  which  when  improved  by 
cultivation  will  render  them  second  to  no  people  in 


-fchcworHxaBrthirpeffoffls  tiot  far  distant. 

Idiots  and  mad  people  are  so  seldom  met  with 
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among  natives  of  the  colony,  that  not  ofie  of  this 
description  of  unfortunates  has  ever  come  under  my 
own  immediate  observation.  •  ? 

To  the  benevolent  philanthropist,  whpse  heart  has 
bled  overthe  misery  and  pauperism  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Great  Britain,  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  mehdicit;y  from  Canada  would  be  highly  gratify, 
ing.     Canada  has  few,  if  any,  natiVe  beggars;  her 
objects  of  charity  art  generally  imported  from  the 
mother  country,  and  these  are  never  suffered. to 
want  fopd  or  clothing.     The  Canadians  are  a  truly 
rfiaritable  people;  no  person  in  distress  is  driven 
^th  harsh  and  cruel  langtfage  from  their  doors; 
they  not  only  generously  relieve  the  wants  of  suf- 
fering strangers  cast  upon  their  bounty,  but  they 
nurse  them  in  sickness,  and  use  every  means  in 
their  power  to  procure  them  employment.      The 
number  of  orphan  children  yearly  adopted  by  wealthy 
Canadians,  and  treated  in  every  respect  as  their 
own,  is  almost  incredible* 

It  is  a  glorious  country  for  the  labouring  classes, 
for  while  blessed  with  health  they  are  always  certain 
of  employment,  and  c^ain  also  to  derive  from  it 
ample  means  of  support  for  their  families.  An  indus. 
trious,  hard-working  man  in  a  few  years  is  able  to 
purchase  from  his  savings  a  homestead  of  his  own ; 
and  in  process  of  tWe  becomes  one  of  the  most 
important  and  pro9perous  class  of  settlers  in  Canada, 
her  free  and  independent  yeomen,  who  form  the 
Jbones  and  sineTO  pf  this  rising  coniitiy»  and  from— 


among  whom  she  already  begins  to  draw  her  senators. 
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While  their  educated  so„,  become  the  aristocrat,  of 
the  rising  generation. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  to  me  by  people  lone 

««^dentn  the  colony,  that  those  who"me' to  the 
country  destitnte  of  mea«,  but  able  andwiUingto 
^.  invariably  improve  their  condition  and  bel^ 
mdependent,  while  the  gentleman  who  brings  out 
".th  h™  ,  ,^1  capital  is,  too  often  tricked  and 
«.ont  of  hi.  property^and  drawn  into  r.:,: 
and  dangerous  speculation.  wEich  terminate'in  hi's 
™.n     ft,  children,  neglected  and  uneducated,  vet 

suffered  to  waste  their  time  in  idleness,  »ldom  take 
to  work,  «,d  not  unfrequently  dnk  dowir  to  the 
lowest  class.  ._ 

But  I  have  dVelt  long  enough  upon  these  serious 

.subjeets;  and  I  will  leave  my  husband,  who  is  better 

q^ahfied  than  myself.to  give  a  more  accurate  account 

of  the  country,. ^hile  I  turn  to  maters  of  a  lighter 

and  a  livelier  cast.  '.  . 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1833 

''J?,    nc"*?"'''  ""'"'"^^^^  "^^^  «»»d  ^et  for  Canada' 
whae  Moodie  was  absent  at  D— ,  inspecting  a 
portion,  of  h,s  government  gra^t  of  land,  that  I  was    ' 
startled  one  night,  just  before  i^tiring  to  re^X  by  the 
-udden  firing  of  guns  in  our  near,  vicinity,  accom- 
panied  by  shouts  and  yells,  the  braying  of  horns;  the 
beating  of  drums,  and  the  barking  of  all  the  dogs  in 
the  neighbourhood.    I  never  heard  a  mor6  stunning 
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1^      much   ajanued   as   myself,  opened  the   door  and 
listened.^  ' , 

"The    goodness    defend ^tfs  I"    she     exclaimed, 
quickly  closing  it,  and  drawing  a  bolt  seldom  used. 
,  "We  shall  be 'murdered.    The  Yankees  must  have 
taken  Canada,  and  are  marching  hither/* 

"  Nonsense  1  that  cannot  be  it.  Besides  they 
would  never  leave  the  main  road  to  attack  a  poor 
place  like  this.  Yet  the  noise  is  very  near.  Hark !. 
they  are  firing  again.  Bring  me  the  ^mmer  and 
some  nails;  and  let  us  secure  the  windows.'' 

The  next  moment  I  laughed  at  .my  folly  in 
attempting  to  secure  a  log  hut,  when  the  application 
of  a  match  to  its  rotten  walls  would  consume  it  in 
a  few  minutes.  Still,  as  the  noise  incr^tsed,  I  was 
really  frightened.  My  servant,  who  was  Irish  (for 
my  Scotch  girl,  Bell,  had  taken  to  herself  A  husband, 
and  I  had  been  obliged  to  hire  another  in  her  place, 
who  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  the  country),  began 
to  cry  and  wring  her  hands,  and  lament  her  hard 
fate  in  coming  to  Canada. 

Just  at  this  critical  moment,- when  we  were  both 
self-convicted  of  an  arrant  cowardice  which  would 
have  shamed  a  Canadian  child  of  six  years  old,  Mrs. 

O tapped  at  the  door,  and  although  generally  a 

most  unwelcome  visitor,  from  her  gossiping,  mis- 
chievous  propensities,  I  gladly  let  her  in.    ' 

"  Do  tell  me,''  I  cried,  "  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  uproar?" 

'^  Oh, 'tis  nothing,"  she  replied,  laughing  j  "yoijL, 


"inJ  Mary  look  as  i^Site  as  a  sheet ;  but  you  need 


e   door  and 
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•  not  be  alarmed.  A  set  of  wild  fellojLhave  met  to 
chanvari  Old  Satan,  who  has  married  U  fourth  wife 
to-night,  a  young  gal  of  sixteen.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  some  miscliief  happens  amtng  th^m,  for 
they  are  a  bad  set,  made  up  of  all  thi  idle  loafers 
about  Port  H —  and  C ," 

"What  is   a  charivari?"  said   I.    I  "Do,  prav 
enlighten  me." 

"  Have  you  ^leen  nine  months  in  Canlda,  an^  ask 
that  question?    Why,  I  thought  you  Lew  every. 
.  thing !     Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.f  The  chari- 
van  IS  a  custom  that  the  CanadiaAs  gkt  from  the 
French,  in  the  LoVer  Province,  tad  a  qijeer  custom 
It  18.     When  an  old  man  marries  a  young  wife,  or 
to  old  woman  a  young  husband,  or  two  old  people 
who  ought  to  be  thinking  of  their  grave.,  enter  for 
the  second  or  third  time  into  the  holy  estrte  of  wed- 
lock^  as  the  priest  calls  it,  all  thfe  idle  young  fellows 
in  the  neighbourhood  meet  together  t«>  charivari 
them.    For  this  purpose  they  disguise  themselves 
blackening  their  faces,  putting  their  cloth  »  on  hind 
part  before,  and  wearing  horrible  masks,  with  gro- 
tesque  caps  on  their  heads,  adorned    wth  cocks' 
feathers  and  bells.     They  then  form  in  a  regular 
body,  and  proceed  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  to  the 
sound  of  tin  kettles,  horns,   and   drimis,  cracked 
fiddles,  and  all  the  discordant  instrument!  they  can 
collect  together.   Thus  equipped,  they  surround  the 
house  where  the  wedding  is  held,  just  J  the  hour 
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Jrhen  the  happy-oouple  are  Mipposeihtirbt a^m^ 
retire  to  rest— beating  upon  the  door  withfclubs  and 
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Staves,  and  demanding  of  the  bridegroom  ^idimittance 
to  drink  the  bride's  health,  or  in  lieu  thereof  to  receive 
a  certain  sum  of  ^oney  to  treat  the  band  at  the 
nearest  tavern. 

'af^he  bridegroom  refuses  to  appear  and  grant 
their  request,  they  commence  the  horrible  din  you 
hear,  firing   guns   charged  with  peas  against  the 
doors  and -window,  rattUng  old  pots  and  kettles, 
and  abusing  him  for 'his  stinginess  in  no  measured 
terms.     Sometimes  they  break  open  the  doors,  and 
seizq^upon  the  bridegroom;    and  he  may  esteem 
himself  a  very  fortunate  man,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  if  he  escapes  being   ridden  upon  a  rail, 
tarred  and    feathered,    and  otherwise  maltreated! 
I  have  known  many  fatal  accidents   arise  out  of 
an  imprudent  refusal  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
assailants.     People  have  even  lost  their  Uves  in  the 
fray  ^  and  I  think  the  government  should  interfere, 
and  put  down  these  riotous  meetings.     Surely  it 
is  very  hard    that  an  old  man  cannot  marry  a 
young  gal,  if  she  is  wiUing  to  take  him,  without  " 
asking  the  leave  of  such  a  rabble  as  that,  /what 
right  have  they  to  interfere  with  his  private  affairs?  " 
"  What,  indeed  ?  "  said  I,  feeling  a  truly  British 
indignation  at  such  a  lawless  infringement  upon  the 
natural  rights  of  man. 

"  I^remember,"  continued  Mrs.  O— ,  who  had 
got  fairly  started  upon  a  favourite  subject,  "  a  scene 

of  this  kind,  that  was  acted  two  years  ago,  at , 

when  old  Mr.  P took  his  third,  wife,    Hewal 


a  very  rich  storekeeper,  and  had  made  during  the 
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war  .great  deal  of  money.    He  felt  lonely  in  hi, 

got  w,nd,  and  Mr.  P__  ^^  ^^^  ^     °-  J^' 

™d  that  'he  wa.  not  going  to  be  frightened  from 
his  comfortable  home  hi  tl,.  .1.      .  e"""""  "rom 

boTS '     I„  I  ^         ""*"''  «' » '<'"'  wild 

»oys.      In  the  mormng,  he  wa.  married  at  the 

church    and   .pent  the    day   at  home,  whllL 

n  eHa.ned  a  large  party  of  hi,  own  and  the  We' 

fnend,.    Dunng  the  evening  aU  the  idle  chap,  in 

the  t„„  coneet^r  roond  the  house,  htdedTy  ^ 

he^    tLI  '  "'"'   """'"   ""   """k   her 

heal^    They  were   yerr  good-natnredly  received 

,    hTiu  ^'  "'"'  °""  "  '■""'d  down  to  them 

to  b.d  them  welcome,  and  to  iaqui„  „„^  J  ™" 

th^^o^d  consent  to  let  him  0^,  and  ai^"^'    ■ 

«  •  That"  'f  T~'    ^^  ""'  '*°''''  '"  ""y  '«• 

a!dT~7T**°'*'' "'■"''"'•    '%twenty.five 
»d  I  wJl  ^nd  yon  down  a  clfeque  upLn  the  bank 
,of  Montreal  for  the  money.'  ""c  Dank 

,  "'TWrty'  thirty!  thirty!  old  boy  I'  roared  a 
hundred  voices.  -Yonr  wife's  worth  a.t^.: 
with  the  cash,  and  we  will  -v.  ^^ 


to  sleep  in  peace.     If  ;•»«  hang  ha;k,  we  S:  : 
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such  a  'larum  about  your  ears 'that  you  shan't  know 
that  your  wife 's  your  own  for  a  month  to  come  !* 

"'I'll  give  you  twenty-five/  remonstrated  the 
bridegroom,  not  the  least  alarmed  at  their  threats, 
md  laughing  all  the  time  in  his  sleeve. 

"* Thirty;  not  one  copper  less!*  Here  they 
gave  him  such  a  salute  of  diabolical  sounds  that  he 
ran  from  the  window  with  his  hands  to  his  ears, 
and  his  friend  came  ddwn  stairs  to  the  verandah,  and 
gave  them  the  sum  they  required.  They  did  not 
expect  that  the  old  man  would  have  been  so  liberal, 
and  they  gave  him  the  'Hip,  hip,  hip,  huwahf  in 
fine  style,  and  marched  oflf  to  finish  the  night 
and  spend  the  money  at  the  tavern." 

"  And  do  people  allow  themselves  to  be  bullied 
out  of  their  property  by  such  ruffians  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear !  'tis  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  'tis  not  so  easy  to  put  it  down.  But  I  can 
tell  you  that  a  charivari  is  not  always  a  joke. 

"There  was  another  aflfair  that  happened,  just 
before  you  came  to  the  place,  that  occasioned  no 
small  talk  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  well  it  might, 
for  it  was  a  most  disgraceful  piece  of  business,  and 
attended  with  very  serious  consequences.  Some  of 
the  charivari  party  had  to  fly,  or  they  might  have 
ended  their  days  in  the  penitentiary. 

"There  was  a  runaway  nigger  from  the  States  came 
to  the  viUage,  and  set  up  a  barber's  poll,  and  settled 
among  us.  I  am  no  friend  to  jthe  blacks;  but  really 
Tom  Smith  was  such  a  quiet,  good-natured  fellow, 
and  80  civil  and  obliging,  that  he  soon  got  a  good 
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fkelw  "'""  "switched  .tlie  e«.tu„  u. 

they  determined  to  eive  th^m  *i.      i.  ^'    °" 

«uae,   drag  the  poor  mgger  from  his  bed    «n^ 

"They  left  the  body,  whea  they  found  what  h,^ 
happened,  and  fled      TI,. -:     i    j     """"'""''  had 

«.e  lake  *;  the  .  he,  J^t  "Tn^t "' T"^  ""™' 
oould  not  be  s^^m^e^' iZ^tlr'^T' 
to  trial.  The  affdr  wa,  hu,hr«p  bl  itt"^  """» 
«nea«ne»  to  «.e«U  respe^ble  a,^*  ^™  *"'* 
were  in  the  scrape."  ^^  '""^  "»"» 

"Theyare  more  common  than  yo„  imagine.    A 
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man  was  killed  up  at  W the  other  day,  and 

two  others  dangerously  wounded,  at  a  charivari.  The 
I  bridegroom  was  a  man  in  middle  life,  a  desperately 
.^resolute  and  passionate  man,  and  he  swore  that  if 
such  riflp-raff  dared  to  interfere  with  him,  he  would 
shoot   at  them   with   as  little  compunction  as  he 
would  at  so  many  crows.     His  threats  only  increased 
the  mischievous  determination  of  the  mob  to  torment 
him;  and  when  he  refused  to  admit  their  deputation, 
or  even  to  give  them  a  portion  of  the  wedding  cheer, 
they  determined  to  frighten  him  into  compliance  by 
firing  several  guns,  loaded  with  peas,  at  his  door. 
Their  salute  was  returned  from  the  chamber  window, 
by  the  discharge  of  a  double-barrelled  gun,  Idaded 
with   buck-shot.      The    crowd    gave  back  with  a 
.tremendous  yell.   <  Their  leader  was  shot  through 
the  heart,  and  two  of  the  foremost  in  the  scuffle 
dangerously  wounded.    They  vowed  they  would  set 
fire  to  the  house,  but  the  bridegroom  boldly  stepped 
to  the  window,  and  told  them  to  try  it,  and  before 
they  could  light  a  torch  he  would  fire  among'ttfem 
again,  as  his  gun  was  reloaded,  and  he  would  dis- 
charge it  at  them  as  long  as  one  of  them  dared  to 
remain  on  his  premises. 

"They  cleared  off  j  but  though  Mr.  A was 

not  punished  for  the  accident,  as  it  was  called,  he 
became  a  marked  man,  and  lately  left  the  colony,  to 
seljtle  in  the  United  States. 

"Why,  Mrs.   Moodie,  you   look  quite  serious. 
I  can,  however,  tell   yoif  a  less  dishial  tale.     A 


charivari  would  seldom  be  attended  with  bad  con- 
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«eque„ees  if  people  would  take  it  aa  a  joke,  and  join 

"A  »«7  dignified J^Sfene  fo,  .  h„-j.  ^ 
bridegroom  to  — -'^Sl^',  ,  J^"*"  "°^ 
of  8„oh  people  I"       '^^        Wl..»g-.toek 

™dang^theU,e.„fo«,fellow.ere.t«„,.   A.V 
been  told  .  rtory  „f  .  hdy  ;„  a.  j^^^^       )\^ 

Th^  rL       r  '«»»'''-•»■«'•  young  felW 
who,  a.  far  a.  h,,  age  wA  conieraed,  might  have 

S*'  ^^-fi^offigy  m  an  open  coffin,  supported 

rlJ!  ^  T:^  "^  ^'  ""'•''•  «"'<»  "■out.  of 

^^h«  d  ""^  "ocompaniments,ju,t  oppo. 

Mte  her  drawing-room  window..    The  wi^waa 
highly  .m«,«d  by  the  whole  of  their  fjffi,„ 
but^.  e  yy  let  them  have  th«r  ..wn'way.  ,  sS 
hved  ,n  a  .troag  «t„„e  house,  Ad  she  barrio  the 
doo^^^dolosed  the  iron  shutL,  and  set  them 

"'As  long  a.  she  enjoyed  her  health,'  shesud, 

they  were  wdcome  tojhmy  her  in  effigy  a,  often 

» they  pleased;  .he  ,«.  «.Dy  ghid  to  be  rfde  to 

•fford  amnrement  to  TO  many  people.'  •/ 

"Night  after  night,  during  the  whole  of  tha^ 

™t«,  the  «nne  parly  beset  her  house  with  their 


tl, J^' ^'•"^''^""'TS-  «yo»n^.wyer"^ 
ttese  part,,  a  sad  mi«,hieTOUs  fellow ;  the  widow 
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became  aware  of  this,  and  she  invited  him  one 
evening  to  take  tea  with  a  small  party  at  her  house. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  was  charmed  with  her 
hearty  and  hospitable  welcome,  and  soon  found 
himself  quite  at  home ;  but  only  think  how  ashamed 
he  must  have  felt,  when  the  same  'larum  commenced, 
at  the  usual  hour,  in  front  of  the  lady's  house  ! 

"  'Oh,'  said  Mrs.  R ,  smiling  to  her  husband, 

'here  come  our  frieiids.    Really,  Mr.  K ,  they 

amuse  us  so  much  of  an  evening  that  I  should  feel 
quite  dull  without  them/ 

"  From  that  hour  the  charivari  ceased,  and  the  old 
lady  was  left  to  ettjoy  the  society  of  her  young 
husband  in  quiet. 

"I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Moodie,  that  the  charivari 
often  deters  old  people  from  making  jdisgraceful 
marriages,  so  that  it  is  not  wholly  without  its  use." 

A  few  days  after  the  charivari  aflfair,  Mrs.  D 

stepped  in  to  see  me.  She  was  an  American ;  a  very 
respectable  Hid  lady,  who  resided  Jn  a  handsome 
frame-hoj^e  on  the  main  road.  I  was  at  dinner,  the 
servant-girl,  in  the  meanwhile,  nurs&ig  my  child  at 

a  distance.     Mrs.  D sat  looking  at  me  very 

seriously  until  I  concluded  my- meal,  her  dinner 
having  been  accomplished  several  hours  before. 
When  I  had  finished,  the  girl  gave  me  the  child, 
and  then  removed  the  dinner-service  into  an  puter 

"  You,  don't  eat  with  your  helps,"  said  my  visitor. 
J*  Is  noi  that  something  like  ffide  ?"  _ 

" It  is  custom,"  said  I;  "we  were  not  used  tq  do 
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so  «t  hon,e,  aod  I  think  that  keeping',  «».J[e 
table  »  more  eomfortable  for  both  pmita  ■' 
_"Are  yon  a„t  both  of  the  Mme  fle.h  «d  blood ? 

M  the  maker  of  them  all." 

witZr  y""  '"''*^°'' ''  j"'-  •»■»  I  •*»»«  to  it- 

wth  aU  my  heart.    There  i,  no  difference  in  the  fleah 
»dbood;  but  education  makeai^differencelfrhe 

Tb^tT"""'  ?'^  ""  "^  <»"  ""i^ibite;  it 
18  better  to  keep  aparijf'  .. 

'Thl?  'J!; ''^°°*  '  ^  ^^'*«"' M«.  Hoodie. 
tVl:^  f"^'"  """^  "f  «'■»  I""'  «■«•  He  did  of 
them  W  .  "f '"'  >»o«foUower,f™«  among 
tbe«K  _Now.  „.  always  fake  «„  meals  with  „„^ 

Presently  after,  ihile  talking  over  the  affair,  of 

-M»d  bought -of  MoUineu,  had  turned  out  «. 
tremely  weU,  M,d  gave  a  great  deal  of  milk. 
__     That  mrf.  Hved  with  u.  .evor.1  years,"  .he  .aid  = 
he  wa.  «a  excellent  «rvant,  and  D—  paid  hin^ 

fonned  a  part  „f  onr  U.  E.  grant.  But,  for  ,U 
b"  good  conduct,  I  never  coufd  abide  him  for 
being  a  Woe*."  -'  ™'  "" 

the'^t^'    Is  Wt  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as 

The  colour  rose  into  Mrs.  D~'s  sallow  face,  and 
•*e  answered,  with  much  warmth. 


r^^^^^"^  ^^  to  compare  „,e^th. 
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"  Not  exactly.  But,  after  all,  the  colour  makes 
the  only.diflference  between  him  and  uneducated 
men  of  the  same  class." 

"Mrs.  ]\![dodie!"  she  exclaimed,  holding  up  her 
hands  in  jii'ous  horror;  "  they  are  the  children  of  the 
devil !   God  never  condescehded  to  make  a  nigger.'* 

".Such  an  idea  is  an' impeachment  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  ^Imighty.  How  can  you  believe 
ia  such  an  ignot-ant  fable  ?" 

"  Well,  then,'*  said  my  monitress,  in  high  dudgeon, 
"if  the  devil  did  not  make  them,  they  ar^  descended 
from  Cain." 

"  But  all  Cain's  posterity  perished  in  the  flood." 

My  visitor  was  puzzled. 

"The  African  race,  it  is  generally  believed,  are 
the  descendants  of  Ham,  and  to  many  of  their 
tribes  the  curse  pronounced  against  him  seems  to 
chng.  To  be  the  servant  of  servants  is  bad  enough, 
without  our  making  their  condition  worse  by  our 
cruel  persecutions.  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to 
^ve  that  which  was  Ibst ;  and  in  proof  of  this  ines- 
timable promise,  he  did  not  reject  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  who  was  baptised  by  Philip,  and  who  was, 
doijbtless,  as  black  as  the  rest  of  his  people.  Do 
you  not  admit  Mollineux  to  your  table  with  your 
other  helps?" 

"Good  God!  do  you  think  that  I  would  sit 
down  at  the  same  table  with  a  nigger?  My  helps 
would  leave  the  house  if  I  dared  to  put  such  an 
affront  uphn  ih^yn,     Rjt  down  with  a  Airtv  Miml    — 


indeed !" 
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"  Do  you  think,  M«.  D_,  that  thL  will  be 
any  negroes  in  heaven?" 
^  "Certainly  not,  or  1,1-or  one,  would  never  wish 

fet  this  was  the  woman  who\ad  given  me  such 
^  plausible  lecture  jftn^pride.     Alas,  for  our  faUen 
nature!     Which  is  more  subve.iv;  of  pel  and 
Christian  fellowship-igporance  of  our  own  Ma 
raoters,  or  of  the  characters  ^thers  ? 

Our  departure  for  the  woods  became  now  a  fre 
quent  theme  of  conversation.  My  husband  had 
just  returned  from  an  exploring  expedition  to  the 
backwoods,  and  was  delighted  with  the  prospect 
of  removing  thither.  The  only  thing  I  listened  to 
n  heir  praise,  with  any  degree  of  interest,  was  a 
hvely  little  song,  which  he  had  written  during  his 
bnef  sojourn  at  Douro:—  ^  . 

TO  THE  WOODS  <-T0  T^E  WOODS ! 
Ta  Ae  woods  !-.to  th.  wod«  f_The  sun  shines  brii|«. 

The  smoke  nsos  high  in  the  clear  frosty  air- 
Our  axes  are  sharp,  an^  our  hewts  are  hght,  ' 

aS^i  .T^^  "" ''^' ^"  •"  "«"y  "d  strong" 
And  labour  i.  wealth,  which  no  man  can  denv  • 
At  eve  we  will  chase  the  dull  hours  with  a  song, ' 
And  at  grey  peep  of  dawn  let  this  be  our  cr^, 
To  the  woods  i—to  die  woods  !-^c. 


H«k  1  how  the  to«es  erack  in  the  keen  morning  blast. 

And  see  how  the  rapids  aw  cover'd  with  stel 
Thaw  your  axe.,  my  lads,  the  «ni  ri«»  fast. 


^ladltaArihepine  topi  WfiffKsTngSt^iden  beam. 
TpAe  woods  L_to  the  woods  I-^c. 
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Come,  chop « way,  ladal  the  wild  woods  reaonnd. 

Let  your  quick-falliog  strokea'b  due  harmony  riny ; 
See,  the  lofty  tree  shivers— H  falls  to  the  ground  J 
.   Now  with  voices  miited  together  we  11  nog-1 
To  theyroods*— to  the  woods  J— The  son  shines  Iright, 

The  smoke  rises  high  in  the  clear  frosty  air ; 
Our  axes  are  sharp,  and  o\ae  hoarts  are  light, 
Let  ns  toil  while  we  can,  and  drive  away  care. 
And  drive  away  care. 
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(AN   INTERMEDUTB   CHAPTES.  BT  *.  W.  D.  MOODIE.) 

Wdl;  gtmnger,  here  youiw  aU  wfe  Md  Mund  • 
You  re  now  on  .hon,.    Methink.  you  Wk  .^hMt - 

Y„„,  1    /""  ''■?••*  '"''•    Think  not  of  tfi,  pwt  • 
To,«gh  for  joy.  that  can  return  no  n,ot«. 

llT  ."''  "'"^  "*^  w-J""™  of  o-riy- 
.ettled  «nd  oyer-peopled  *„„««.,  i,  Meed  .  venr 

«nou,  ™«er  to  the  indiridu^-  ej^g^t  ^j  Z 

o^,  the  v^cd.  «.d  eurrent,  of  whieh  «»  mkno^ 
to  hjm,     Hm  p«t  experience,  and  hi,>d™eT 
t^^  on  ^enoe,  wOl  be  n^e.,  to  hiL.  ^Z 
"ew'Pl'^eof  «tion.  In  «  old  e.unt.7,  where  gene- 
«t.on^er  generation  inhabit,  the  ,.„,e  ,p«t,  fte 
T^  Action,  and  p«jndice.  of  onr  ^^ ' 
b^mem  a  mmner  hereditary,  and  dcend  4e^th«^ 
-aaHren  «th  their  poMeedon,.    In  .  new  colony 
on  the  contrary,  the  habit,  and  awaciation.  of  the 
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suddeiily  tllTwwn  on  hi|r<j^ 

'^pelfed  to  >ct  and  decide  ^  cH||il^i|3 

^;ki8ery  oi^star^t^^Ilil^jiitrroMed" 
often  without  the  ordinarymeans  which 
lifise  an^  prudence  8i%^e8t  of  avoiding^ 
,^  'because  the  experience  t^  which  these  com- 
riKid^^ltwlities  are  fioi^nded  is  tirai^g.  'Separated  for 
ever  from  those  warm-hfearted  jpends;  who  in  his 
»ative  country  would  advise  or  asscp  him  in  his  first 
efforts,  and  surrounded  by  peopje  Who  have  an  in- 
terest in  misleading  and  imposing  <i{>on  him,  every- 
day experience  shows  that  no  amiaunt  of  natural 
sagacity' pr  prudence,  founded  on  expierience  in  other 
countries,  will    be  ant  effectual  safeguard   against 
deception  *nd  erroneous  conclusions.  . 
.    It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  observation,  that  among 
emigrants  possessing  the,  qualities  of  industry  and 
perseverance  so  essential  to  success  in  all  countries, 
those  who  posseiss  the  smallest  share  of  original 
talei^t  and  imagination,  and  the  le^t  of  a  speculative 
turn  of  mind,  are  usually  the  most  successful.    They 


follow  the  beaten  track  and  prosper 
bling  this  reflection  may  be  to  humi 
operate  as  a  salutary  check 

;  conclusions.    After  9 

pada,  4uJ^ng  which 
famuy  hav^  been  exposed  to 
we  toiled  incessantly  and 
Ugainst  hope,  these  reflections 
our  minds,  not  only  as.thl  coitml|iPle&8e  view  of 
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ity,  it  should 
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nearly  to  the  noinf  f       T  "rcumstances 

J  w  me  point  from  whence  T  «fn>^^j        j  ^ 

:2S "  r "  '^' '- '  »"■  -^"-^  ^y »:: 

unassisted  judgment,  when  I  arrived  wif  I,  . 

asy  11  not  m  aflSuent  circumstances. 
Native  Canadiane,  like  Yankees  will  n,  1. 

X;  J  """"  '""•*''^»  of  *»  country 

are  too  cominoiilyresorteH  f„  ;    I      '    '^  "''"''' 
reflections  w*,.  Sf  ^  "  ""'  """'"■y-  TW 

deKa^tionVone  „f  „„  4  ,^.       '  "  '""'^  '^""'y 
ch.pl hairier.  °'"^'°''^'='',r  "rit-g  this 

'  conneeted  with  ::  TZ^Zr'"^^'-'''' 
be^inteUigible  to  the  reX    1/        "«  *<""" 

^^^M^.etutSgr'S 
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properly,  be/ said  to  be  settled.  He  has  i;io  object  in 
life — no  ainr.  He  is  like  a  knife  without  a  blade,  or 
a  gun  without  a  barrel.  He  is  always  in  the  way, 
and  nobody  ciures  for  him.  If  he  worjc  on  a  fiirm, 
as  I  did,  for  I  never  could  look  bn-whilfe  others  were 
wprking  without  lending  ft  hand,  hie  works  merely 
for  the  sake  of  work. .  He  benefi^ts  nobody  by  his 
exertions,  not  even  hi^elf  j  for  he  is  restless  uid 
anxious,  has  a  hundred  indescribable  ailments,  which 
no  one  but  himself  can  understand;  and  for, want 
of  the  legitimate  cares  and  anxieties  connected  with 
a  family,  he  is  full  of  cares  and  anxieties  of  hifi 
own  creating.  In  short,  he  is  in  a  false  position,  as 
every  man  must  b^  who  presumes  to  live  alone  when 
he  can  do  better.       ,  ^ 

This  was  my  case  in  South  Africa?  1  had  plenty 
of  land,  and  of  all  the  common  necessaries  of  hfe; 
but  I  lived  for  years  without  companionship,  for  py 
nearest  English  neighbour  was  twenty-five  miles  off, 
I  hunted  the  wild  animals  of  the  country,  and  had 
plenty  of  books  to  read;  but,  from  talking  broken 
Dutch  for  months  together,  I  almost  forgot  how  to 
speak  my  own  language  correctly.  My  very  ideas 
{{oi  1  had  not  entirely  lost  the  reflecting  faculty) 
became  confused  and  limited,  for  want  of  intellectual 
companions  to  strike  out  ueiif(  light^,  ^i^  form  new 
combinations  in  the  regions  \  of  thoiight;  clearly 
showing  that  man  was  not  int^ded  to  live  alone. 
Getting,  at  length,  tired  of  this  solitarjy  and  unpro- 
ductive  life,  I  started  for  Engird,  ^th  the  reso- 
lution  of  placing  my  doQiestic  matters  on  ^  more 
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comfortable  footing.    Bv  a  hoik 

house   of  a  litera,^  f^   a       ^^^  ''"^"°*^  ^*  '^^ 

"*   »  literary  fnend  in   London     T   k 
acquainted  with  «r,^  f      .  ^opaon,   1    became 

been  chiefly  indebtM  V    ^       otwacter,  I  have 
of  that  hope TdZ  T  '  ■"  "'"  "  *■»  P-oi 

•Wady  stated  resp^W  tt      ''^"  """"  •""  ''^"' 
that  when  I  left  SouH,  Af  ^  """'^  °''^"™.  . 

«onof.et„4:tff:.:nr:he:t^^'r 

property,  to  which  I  was  .»LT  '  ^"^ 

.  -legree,  on  account' of  thTbea::^^  ""*  """^^ 
dehghtful  cUmate.  HowevrM  "'J^'^^y  '-d 
»' other,  had  imbihedT  '  if^™"^'' '<>■"«'■<"' 
oolony,  for  some  of  th        "'"'""'"'  *"''''»  '°  «■»' 

"..^i:  Thrw^di^:,:™:.""" '  '*^ " 

faneied  that  eery  wood  »nd  ♦.  ^        '"''  '"^  '^^ 
with  elephant,,  lions  ^1 1  "  "''  "'»?'«« 

be  «t4  i^P^stcCl  TX,'tW  f  """'^ 
on  .Ungeron.  snakes  in  th    gl^  Tnf.      '7 

own  statements  of  thl  hitad.?  '^''<'  "^ 

m^.incjtfJctswithwildlL'It  jr  Ll-Jlf 
=«te*fte%niin«ati^  of  j„„b,-:^^?"^e  *1«*  — 

would  have  e^dted  u.y  .tA^^f^^'^^ 
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-  :In  tnitKi  before  I  became  faniiUarised  with  such 
dangers,  I  had  inyself  entertained  similar  notions,  , 
and  my  only  wonder,  in  reading  8uq|i  narratives 
before  leaving  my  own  couritry,  was  how  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  country  managed  to  attend  to  their 
ordinary  busiriesis  in  the  midst  of  such  accutfiulated 
dangers  and  annoyances.  Fortunately,  these  hair- 
breadth escapes  are  of  rare  occurrence;  but  travel- 
lers and  boojt-makers,  like  cooks,  have  to  collect, 
high-flavoured  dishes,  from  far  andjipir,  the  bet- 
ter to  please  the  palates  of  their  patrons.  So-it 
'  was  with  my  South  African  adventures ;  I  threw  ' 

myself  in  the  way  of  danger  from  the  love  of  strong 
^jBxbitemept,  and  I  collected  all  my  advenUires  toge- 
iJbher,  god  %ated  thepa  Hi  pure  simj^licity,  wfthout  very 
'^  larticularly*  inforiping  the  reader  over  what  space  of> 
place  my  narranve  extended,  or  telling  him 
that  I  could  easily  have  kept  ouJt-ofharm's  way  had 
it  so  inclined,    All  theje  arguments,  however,  had 


i% 


among  ^gjgiepl^^o^i^-  At  last,  between  my  life's 
^  fear  of  t^nlAninials  of  Africa,  and  a  certW  love 
of  novelt^i' which  formed  a  part  of  my  own  character, 
I  mfide  up  my  mind,  as  they  write  on  stray  letters  in 
the  post-oflfice,  to  "try  Canada."    So  here  we  are, 

just  arrived  at  the  village  of  C ,  situated  on  the 

northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  I 

^^tfttcd  that  we  procwmU 


lodgings  at  a  certain  hotel  in  the  village  of  C 
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kept  by   S ,    a    truly  exceUent    a&d    obliging 

American.  The  British  traveUer  is  not  a  little 
struck,  and  in  many  instances  disgusted,  with  a 
certain  air  of  indifference  in  ;the  manners  of  such  ' 
persons  in  Cari&da,  whfch  is,  accompanied  with  a 
tone  of  equality  and  familiarity  exceedingly  unlike 
the  limber  and  oily  obsequiousfi^ss  of  tavern-keepers 
in^Bngland.    I  confess  I  fdt  at  the  time  not  a 

httle    annoyed    with    Mr.    S '«    free-and-easy 

manner,  ^and  apparent  coolness  and  indifference 
when  he  told  us  .he  hkd  no  sparp  room  ii  his  house 
tojipcommodate  our  party.  We  endeavoured  to 
procure  lodgings  at  another  tavern,  on  tl^e  opposite 
sideof  the  street;  but  soon  learned  that,  in  con- 
8«Wce  of  the  arrival  of  an  unusual  number  of 
iq^mTgrants,  all  the  taverns  in  the  village  were  already 

fiUed  to  overflowing.    We  returned  to  Mr.  S . 

and.^er  some  further  conversation,  he  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  kind  of  liking  to  us,  and  became  morl'- 
complaisant  in  his  manner,  until  our  arrangemegl 
with  Tom  Wilson,  as  already  related,  relieved 
from  further  difficulty. 

l,<^  perfectly  understand  the  cause  of  this  ap- 
parent indifference  on  the  part  of  our  host.  Of  aU 
people;  Englishmen,  when  abroad,  are  the  most 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  giving  themselves  arro- 
gant airs  towards  those  persons  whom  they  look 
upon  in  the  light  of  dependents  on  their  bounty 
and  they  forget  that  an  American  tavern-keeper 


a^vwy  different  position-iffffoctety  from  bne 


of  the  same  calling  in  England.    The 


manners  and 
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circumstRDces  of  new  countries  are  utterly  opposed 
to  ar^ything  like  pretension  in  any  class  of  society; 
and  our  worthy  host,  and  his  excellent  wife— iwbo 
had  both  held  a  respectable  position  in  the  sodety 
of/ the  United  States  — had  often  been  deeply 
wounded  in  their  feelings  by  the  disgusting  and 
vulgar  arrogance  of  English  gentlemen  and  ladie$, 
as  they  are  called.  Knowing  from  experience 
the  truth  of  the  siiying  that  "what  cannot  be 
y  cured  must  be  endured,"  we  were  particularly 
civil  to  Mr.  S — -;  and  it  was  astonishing  how 
quickly  his  manners  thawed.  We  had  not  been 
long  in  the  house  before  we  were  witnesses  of 
so  many  examples  of  the  ptirest  benevolence,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  S- and  his  amiable  family,  that 

it  was  impossible  to  regard  them  with  any  fueling 

but  that  of  warm  reginrd  and  esteem^    S was, 

in  truth,  a  npble-hearted  fellow.  Whatever  he  did 
seemed  so  much  a  matter  of  habit,  that  the  idea 
of  selfish  design  or  ostentation  was  utterly  excluded 
from  the  mind.  I  could  relate  several  instances 
of  the  disinterested  benevolence  of  this  kind-hearted 
tavern-keeper.  I  shall  just  mention  one,  whic> 
came  under  my  own  observation  while  I  lived 
near  C . 

I  had  frequently  met  a  young  Englishman,  of  the 

name  of  M ,  at  Mr.  S *s  tavern.    His  easy 

and  elegant  manners,  and  whole  deportment,  showed 
that  he  had  habitually  lived  in  what  is  called  the 
best  society.  He  had  emigrated  to  Canada  with 
£S,<;00  orm,OUO,Tiar  bought  howes,  runl^^^ 
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belong  to  that  class  of  people  ^ho  fancy  they  exalt 

f  ■     - 


.^v 


entertained  many  of  the  wealthy  people  of  Toronto, 

or  York,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  had  done  iTh^inber     < 

of  other  exceedingly  foolish  things.    Of  course  his  ''^  '^  -^^ 

money  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  Canadians,        * 

aad  he  became  deeply  involved  in  debt.  M had 

•pent  a  great  deal  of  money  at  S— .»8  tavern,  and 

owed  him  £70  or  £80.  At  length  he  was  arrested  for 

d«bt  by  some  other  party,  was  sent  to  the  district 

gaol,  which  was  nearly  two  miles  from  C-— ,  and 

was  compeUed  at  first  to  subsist  on  the  gaol  allow. 

ance.    What  greatly  aggravated  the  misforttto  of 

poor  M .,  a  man  without  suspicion  or  guile,  was  a 

bitter  disappointment  in  another  quarter.  He  had 
an  uncle  in  England,  who  was  very  rich,  and  who 
intended  to  leave  him  all  his  property.    Some  kind  '^  '^ 

friend,  to  whom  M had  confided  his  expectations, 

wrote  to  Engknd,  informing  the  old  man  of  his' 
nephew's  extravagance  and  hopes.  The  uncle  there- 
upon  cast  him  off,  and  left  his  prop^i*y,  when  he 
died,  to  another  relative.         . 

As  soon  as  the  kind-heari-ed  tavern-keeper  heard  .,      i 

of  tl^  poor  fellow*8  iniprisonment,  he  immediately 

went  to  see  him,  and.  tk^  he  had  not  the  slightest     ^    ' 
hope  of  ever  being  pMoji^rthing  of  his  claim,  Mr. 
S— -,  for  many  montWtintpoor  M-^ — -  lay  in  gaol, 
continued  to  seUd  him  an  excellent  dinner  every  day 

from  his  tavern,  to  which  he  always  added  a  bottle 
of  wine;  for  as  Mr.  S '-  rfemarked,  "  Poor  M ■, 

I  guess,  is  accustomed  to  live  well.'^  :  ^^^ 

■■AtkJQon  JtftTJTr.  S „.ibiin4^.thafe^we^id-Btft  ...»^ 
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themselves  by  insulting  others,  there  were  no  bounds 
to  the  obligingness  of  his  disposition,  ^  As  I  had 
informed  him  that  I  wished  to  buy  a  cleared  farm 
near  Lake  Ontario,  he  drove  me  out  every  day  in  al? 
directions,  and  wherever  he  thought  farms  were  to 
be  had  cheap. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  my^^teunt  of  the 
inhabitants,  I  shalj  endeavour  to  give  the  r#adcr 
some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  village  and  tie 
surrounding  country.  Of  couf se,  from  the  existence 
of  a  bouiviless  forest,  only  partially  cleared,  there]? 
a  great  sameness  Snd  uniformity  *W  Canadian 
scenery. 

We  had  a  stormy  passage  from;Kingston  to  C ',  « 

and  the  wind  bein^  directly  ahead,  the  plunging  of 
the   steam-boat  betweeii   the   sharp   seas  o*  Lake 
Ontario  produced  a  "  motion"  Which  was  decidedly , 
"  unconstituti(«tel;"  and^'  for  tlj^  first  time  since  we/ 
left    England,   we  experienced   a  sensation  ^hich 
strongly  reminded  us  of  sea-sickness.     The  general 
appearance  of  the  coast  from  the  lake  was  somewhat 
uninviting.     The  land  appeared  to  be  covered  every- 
where  with  the  dense  unbroken  forest,  and  though 
ther^  were   some  gently  sloping   hills   and   sljght 
elevations,  showing  the  margin  of  dxtenfive  clearings, 
■there  was  a  general  want  of  a  background  of  high 
hills  or  mountmn^  which  imparts  so  r«nuch  interest 
to  the  scenery  ^   every  cojj^try.      On  reaching. 
p~~~t  however,  we  .found  that  W^  had  been  much- 
deceived  as  to  the  features  ,<rf^j^<^''''c6untry.  >hen 


viewed  at  a  less  distance. 
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Immediately  orf^he  shores  of  the  great  lake,  the 

land  ,8  generally  flatfor  two  or  three  miles  inbnd  • 

and  as  the  farms  are  there  measured  out  in  long 

narro^^t^ips,   a  mile  ahd  a  quarter  long,   and  a 

quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  the  back  parts  of  the  fots, 

which  are  reserved  for  firewood,  are  only  visible 

at  a  distance.     This  narrow  belt  of  the  primeval 

forest,  which   runs  along  the  rear  of  all  the  lots 

m  the  first  line  of  settlements,  or  concession  as  it  i^ 

iiere  criled,   necessarily  conp^als   the  houses   and 

cleatmgs  of  the  next  concession,  unless  the  land 

l,v   beyond  rises  intp  hills.      This  arrangement,   how- 

i:^  ■  T"  ^^^^^^'«»t>  tends  greatly  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
^nat^n  scenery.  ' 

The  unvarying  monotony  of  rail-fences  and  quad- 
rangular enclosures,  occasions  a  tiresome  uniformity 
m  the  appearance  of  the  country,  which  is  increased 
by  the  almost  total  absfincfe  of  those  littfe  graceful 
ornamefits  in  detail,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- " 
ho^  of  the.  homesteads,  which  giv#such  a  charm 
'  *o  English  rural  scenery.  ^ 

^The  diy  after  our  arrival,  w^  had  an  opportunity 
^J^^^^e  the  town,  -or  rather  village,  of  C— 
"'     I^i  cpBsisted  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  paraUel 
.    Jith  Ihe  ^ore  of  the  lake,  and  the  houses,  with  very 
|w  exceptions,  we^  built  of  wood;  but  they  wer^  all 
,  fi.ished,  and  paint^  ^th  such  a  d-^^ee  ^f  neatness, 
( j^that  thair  appearance  was   showyT'anS   in 
instances  ^jlegant   from  the  syn^meti^.of  thei 
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of  clearing  up  a  thick  cedar-swamp.  The  soil  looked 
black  and  rich,  but  the  water  stood  in  pools,  and 
lihe  trunks  and  branches  of  the  cedars  were  leaning 
in  all  directions,  and  at  all  angles,  with  their  thick 
foliage  and  branches  intermingled  in  wild  confusion. 
The  roots  spread  along  the  uneven  surface  of  the 
ground  so  thit^ly  that  they  seemed  to  form  a  vast 
net-work,  and  apparently  covered  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  task  of  clearing 
stfch  a  labyrinth  seemed  utterly  hopeless.  My  heart 
almost  sickened  at  the  prospect  of  clearing  such  land, 
and  I  was  greatly  confirmed  in  my  resolution  of 
buying  a  farm  cleared  to  my  hand. 

The  clearing  process,  however,  in  this  unpromising 
spot,  was  going  on  vigorously.  Several  acres  had  been 
choj)ped  down,  and  the  fire  had  run  through  the 
prostrate  t/fees,  consuming  all  the  smaller  branches 
and  foliage,  and  leaving  the  trunks  and  ground 
as  black  as  charcoal  could  make  them.  Among  this 
vast  mass  of  ruins,  four  or  five  men  were  toiling  with 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  trees  were  cut  into  manageable 
len^hs,  and  were  then  dragged  by  the  oxen  to- 
gethi^,  so  that  they  could  be  thrown  up  into  large 
log-h^aps  to  buA.  The  men  looked,  with  their  barp^ 
Moas,  hands,  and  faces  begrimed  with  pharcoal, 
more  like^  negroes  than  white  men ;  and  were  we,  like 
some  shallow  people,  to  compare  their  apparent  con- 
dition vfith  that  of  the  negro  slaves  in  more  favoured 
regi(M38,  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  the  latter 
the  hap»i<»r  race.  But  tU»  diap;n«tiiig  work  wa«  thft- 
work  of  frmmexi,  Mg^  spirited  and  energetic  fellows, 
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who^feared  neither  man  nor  wild  beast,  and  trusted 
to  theij:  awn  strong  arms  to  conquer  all  difficulties, 
while  they  could  disqern  the  light  of  freedom  and 

Tetrtr  ^'""^^""^  ''-''''^' '-'  -^« 

A  few  years  afterwards,  I  visited  C ,  and  looked 

about  for  the  dreadful  cedar-swamp  which  struck 
such  a  chill  into  my  heartland  destroyed  the  illusion 
which  had  possessed  my  mind  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Canadian  wopds.     The  trees  were  gone,  the  tangled 
roots  were  gone,  and  the  cedar-swamp  was  converted 
mto  a  fair  grassy  Hieadow,  as  smooth  as  a  bowling- 
green.    About  sixteen  years  after  my  first  visit  to 
this  spot    I  saw  it  again,  and  it  wis  cofered  with 
stone  and  brick  houses;  and  one  portion  of  it  was 
occupied  by  a  large  manufactory,  fi^  6r  ^ix  stories 
high,  with  steam-engines,  spinning-jinnies,  and  all 
the  machineiy  for  working  up  the  .^ol  of  the 
Country  mto  every  description  of  clothinfe.    This  is 
clvihsation !     This  is  freedom  i 

The  sites  of  towns  and  villages  in  ^C^anada  are 
nfever  selected  at  random.    In  England,  a  concur- 
rence  of  circumstances  has  generaUy  led  to  the 
gradual  formation  of  Camlets,  ^ages,  and.towns 
In  many  instances,  towns. have  g^wn  up  in-  bar' 
barous  ^ges  around  a  place  of  refuge  during  war- 
^ound  a  fortalice  or  castle,  and  more  frJuenti;  ^ 
««>und  the  ford  over  a  ri^er,  where  the  deteSion  <J 
traveUerahas  led  to  the  establishment  of  aplac^  of  "^^ 


tr^blacoinrtl'solp  carpenter's  shop.    ' 
A  village  or  town  never  grows  *o  any  size  in  Canaffi.* 
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without  a  saw  or  a  grist  mUl,  both  which  requirp„a 
certain  amount  of  water-power  to  work  the  machinery. 
,.^®°®^^'^  there  is  a  river  or  stream  available  for 
^  iuch  purposes,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  fertile, 
th^  village  r^dly  riaps  tp  be  a  considerable  town. 
Frame-hpuses  are  so  quickly  erected,  and  the  mate- 
rials  are  so  easily  procured  near  a  saw-i^ill,  thk,  in 
the  first  instanCBi  no  other'  description  of  houses  is 
to  be  found  in  our  incipient  toyns.     But  as  the  town 
increases,  brick  and  ston?  houses  rapidly  supplant 
;these  less  substantial  edifices,  which  seldom  remain 
good  for  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years. 

^^'   S '^  tavern,   or  hotel,  was  an  extensive 

frame-buUding  of  the  kind  common  in  the  country. 
AU  the  lodgers  frequent, the  same  long  t^ble  at  all 
;  their  meals,  atjone  end  of  which  the  landlord  gene- 
rally  presides.    Mr.  S ,  however,  usually  prefer- 
red the  co^^auy  of  his  famUy in  anotherpart  of  the 
house;  i^a  ^me  one  of  the  gentlemen  who, boarded 
at  the  tmem,  and  who  possessed:  a  sufficiently  large 
organ  of  self-esteem,  voted  hii&self  into  the  post  of 
honour;  without  waiting  for  an  invitation  from  the 
rest  of  the   company.     "This  happy  individual  is 
generaUy  some  little  feUow,  with  a  long,  protniding 
nose ;  some  gentleman  who  can  stretc^  his  neck  and 
backbone  'almost  to  dislocation,   and  who   has  a  . 
prodigious  deal  of  talk,  all  about  nothing. 
j^The  taverns  in  this  country  are  frequented  by.^all 
single  men,  »pd  by  many  married  men  without  dxil- 
iren,  who  wish  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  greater  e»- 
ri^seofkeeMKJiquse.    Thus  a  large  p^on  of  tibt 
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popuktion  of  the  town,  take  aU  their  meah  at  the 

hotels  or  tavera.,  in  order  to  ,.,e  both  expense  and 

tune     The  e.traordmarjr  despatch  nsed  at  meals  in 

ta  Umted  States  ha.  often  been  mentionerby 

«ad  fme  is   therefore,  valuable  in  both  Xtrfe, 
«  bolting  his  dinner,  it  wonld  of  conrie  be  exceed 

^ZJeTi'^'T'  '•"'  "  ^P^-^^'-ito^ecre  of 

his  neighbonrs.    At  times  a  degree  of  m™„ 
extend^b^somenaturalisedoldrnnS^r:::   . 
aome  diffident,  over-sony,nlous  neW  conreThv  I^^^ 
■  :■"«  """'P  J'*  «"';  bnt  sneh  marlcTr;,^£- 
tioa,  except  fo  ladies,  to  whom  aU  chmm^TT 
»e  attentive,  .„  -«  «jntin„ed  »  ttr^'^  fct  '^ 

^t^^ttrnS.^-"-----. 

S«'°«ft«'on,«iW™lat  C-^,I„^„e„fc,*„y 
.  pe^on   who   wa,  what  the  Canadians  c^  '?f 
luckory  aaaker,"  frpm  theif^rth  bf  Ireland,  to  heln 
me  t^  a  Bt  of  very  ni«  5;!^M»ut;j£r«^ 
vamshins  ah^ningl,  fa«  fi^liTth^B^^i;,;^ 
ObaduU.  .ety  ^.nsiflerately  len<ra  d^  ear  to  my 
2^  ent^atie.  pretending  .0  be  intenllytZ  - 
m  *.th  hy  0^  piateyj  ,1.1, .  ^     t,^A 

»««ua.  of  the  salmon-tront  V  U.  ,.„  p,^  t> '' 
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turned  roiyid  to  me  with  the  most  innocent  face 
imaginable,  saying  very  coolly,  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
friend,  did  you  speak  tjj  me?  There  is  such  a  noise 
at  the  table,  I  cannot  hear  very  well^" 

Between  meals  there  is  '•  consideff^le  of  drink- 
ing,** among  the  idlers* about  thf  tWern,  of  the 
various  ingenious  Yankee  iiiyentions  resorted  to  in 
this  country  to  disturb  the  brain.  In  the  evening 
the  plot  thickens,  and  a  number  of  young  and 
middle-aged  men  drop  in,  and  are  found  in  little 
knots  in  the  different  pi<blic  rooms. 

The  practice  of  "  treating"  is  almost  universal  in 
this  country,  and,  though  friendly  -and  sociable  in 
its  way,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  much  dissipation. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  in  travelling,  to  steer  clear  of 
this-  evil  habit.  Strangers  are  almost  invariably 
drawn  into  it  in  the  course  of  business. 

The  town  of  C being  the  point  where  a  large 

number  of  emigrants  limded  on  their  way  to  the 
backwoods  of  this  part  of  the  colony,  it  became  for 
a  time  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  here  a  number  of 
land-jobbers  were  established,  who  made  a  profitable 
trade  of  buying  lands  from^  private  individuals,  or  at 
the  government  sales  of  ivild  land,  and  selling  thfem 
agstin  to  the  settlers  from  the  old  country.  Though 
my  wife  had  some  near  relatives  settled  in  the  back- 
woods, about  forty  miles  inland,  to  the  north  of  C , 

T  had  made  ujg  nry  mind  to  buy  a  cleared  farm  nejir 
XiaKe  Ontario,  if  I  could  get  one  ^o  my  mind,  and 
the  price  of  which  would  come  within  my  limited 


means 
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A  number  of  the  rebent 'settlers  in  the  backwoods, 
among  whom  were  several  speculators,  resorted  fre- 
quently to  C ;  and  as 'soon  as  a  new  batch  of  " 

settrers  arrived  on  the*  lake  shore,,  there  wa^  a  keen 

contest  between  the  land-jobbers  of  C and  those 

of  the  backwoods  to  draw  the  new  comer  into  their  ' 
nets.     ThUemand  created  by  the  continual  influx 
of  immigrants  had  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
price  of  lands,  particularly  of  wild  lands,  and  the^   ' 
grossest  imposition   Was  often  practised   W  these    * 
people,  who  made  enormous  profit^  by  taWpg  ad> 
vantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  new  settlers  and  ot / 
their  anxiety  to  settle  themselves  at  once.  -       ' 

I  was  continually  cautioned  by  these  people 
against  buying  a  farm  in  any  other  locality  than  the 
particular  one  they  themselves  represented  as  most 
^igible,  and  their  rivals  were  always  represented  as 
unprincipled  land-jobbers.  Finding  these  accusa- 
tions  to  be  mutual,  I  naturally  felt  myself  con- 
strained to  believe  both  parties  to  be  alike. 

Sometimes  I  got  hold  of  a  qpiet  farmer,  hoping 
to  obtain  something  like  disinterested  advice;  but 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,   I  am  sorry  to   say,   I 
found  that  the  rage  for  speculation  and  trading  in 
lan^,   which    was    so    prevalent  in   all  the    great 
tBoroughfares,   had  already  poisoned  their  minds 
aWo,  and  I  could  rarely  obtain  an  opinion  or  advice 
which  was  utterly  free  from  self-interest.    They 
generaUy  had  some  lot  of  land  to  sell— or,  probably, 
they  would  like  to  have  a  new  uumur  for  a  neigK:~ 
hour,  in  the  hope  of  selling  him  a  span  of  horses  or 
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some  cows  at  a  higher  price  than  they  cpuld  obtain 
from  the  older  settlers.  In  meutioniig  this  un- 
amiablte  trait  in  the  character  of  the  fanners  near 
C ,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  give  it  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  farmers  in  general.  It  is,  properly 
sfieakmg,  a  local  vice,  produced  by  the  constant  in- 
flux  of  strangers  unacquainted , with  the  ways  of  the 
coua»y;  which  teippts  the  farmers  to  take  advantage 
of  their  ignorance. 

STANZAS. 

Where  is  religion  found  !    In  what  brigU^t  sphere 
Dwells  holy  love,  in  majesty  serene 
Shedding  its  beams,  like  planet  o'er  the  scene ; 

The  steady  histre  through  tBe  vaiying  year 
Still  glowing  with  the  heavenly  rays  that  flow  \ 

In  copious  streaAs  to  softeh  .human  woe  !  \ 


^ 
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It  is  Ifijt  'mid  the  busy  scenes  ^f  life, 
Where  careworn^ortals  crowd  along  the  way 
That  leads  to  gai^-ehunning  the  light  of  day  ; 
In  endless  eddies  whirl'd,  where  pain  and  strife       ^ 
Distract  the  soul,  and  spread  the  shades  of  nigiit, 
»     Where  love  divine  should  dwell  in  piuest  fe^t 

<     Shert^ghted  man  !—^  seek  the  mountain's  brow, 

,      ■'^d  «Mt  thy  n^pattBd  eye  o'er  hill  and  dale  ; 
•^     ,  The  waving  woods,  tihe  ever-blooming  vale, 
f*  'ShaD  spread  a  feast  before  thee,  which  till  now 
^    Ne'er  met  thy  gaze-obscured  by  passiim's  sway  ; 
^  And  Natmre's  works  ahaU  teach  thee  how  to  pray. 

^'iiZ!l*^  <?>"J*e  along  the  sounding  shore, 
"*■'"  *•*"*  ynt*f^  resistless  onward  sweep 
To"  jam  the  awful  a'orus  o^  the  deep- 
Cubing  their  snowjr  manes  with  deafning  roar, 

Flinging.their  foam  high  o'er  the  trembling  sod,    • 
An4  thunder  forth  their  mighty  song  to  God  ! 
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S<>^e^len,  like  greedy  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Th'vi^    their  victims  like  the  rav'nous  shark 
1  hat  day  and  night  untiring.plies  arou.d       " 
The  foamy  bubbling  wake  5f  some  great  ship  • 
And  when  the  hapless  mariner  aloft  ^  ' 

tf  ath  lost  his  hold,  and  down  he  fells       , 
Amidst  the  gurgling  waters  on  her  lee,«B;^ 
Ihen,  quick  as  thought,  the  ruthless  fe^lSwg 
oieth?™      fA'*Jr-"!«  ««"  »  "fain'd^lood^ 
The   5.'"^,^''^  f?"^''  "  tearf-,nd  ali  is    till ! 
1  he  lionj  tiger,  alligator,  shark— 

}?r^J  fox,  the  bright  enamelled  snake- 
All  seek  their  prey  by  force  or  stratagem  : 
But  when-their  hunger  s«ted-la„g^or  cre«p8 
Around  the.r  frames,  they  quickly  s^k  to  ^l  ' 
Not  so  with  man  -he  never  hath  enough  ; 
He  feeds  on  all  alike ;  and,  wild  or  tame,  ■ 
He  shut  a  cannibal.     He  bums,  destroys,        ' 
And  scatters  death  to  sate  his  morbid  lu,t 

SthT'^*"*"""-     But  when  the  love  of  gain 
Hath  .truck  its  roots  in  hi.  vile,  sordid  heVrt,-* 
Each  gen'rous  jmpulse  chiU'd,— like  vamnW>,nL 
He  sucks  th.  Wfe-hlood  of  hisWendsTrfS^'*'' 
Until  he  viler  grows  than^vage  beast.     ^ 
And  when  at  length,  stretch'd  on  his  bed  of  death 
And  p.were«,,  friendless,  o'er  hi,  clammy  brow     ' 

The  dark'ning  shades  descend,  strong  to  the  ImI      - 

H..  avarice,  lives  ;  and  whUei  be  feebly  pluck. 

a.  wretched  coverlet,  he  gasp,  for  bi4.th" 

And  think,  he  gather,  gold-l 
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wished  to  purchase  a  farm,  very  kindly  drove 
me  out  to  several  lots  of  land  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  He  showed  me  seven  or  eight 
very  eligible  lots  of  cleared  land,  some  of  them 
with  good  houses  and  orchards;  but  somehow  or 
other,  on  inquiry,  I  found  they  all  belonged  to  hirh- 
self,  and,  moreover,  the  prices  were  beyond  my 
limited  means.  For  one  farm  he  asked  £1000;  for 
'^another,  £1500,  and  so  on.  After  inquiring  in 
othei*  quarters,  I  saw  I  had  no  chance  of  getting  a 
farm  in  that  neighbourhood  for  the  price  I  could 
afford  to  pay  down,  which  was  only  about  £y00. 
After  satisfying  myself  as  to  tjbis  fjict,  \  thought  it 
the  wiser  course  at ,  once  tp  undeceive  my  very 
obliging  friend,  whose  attentiobs  were  obviously 
nicely  adjusted  to  the  estimate  he  had  formed  in 
his  own  mind  of  my  pecuniary  resources. 

On  communicating  this  discouraging  fact,  my 
friend's  countenance  instantly  assumed  a  cold  and 
stony  expression,  and  I  almost  expected  that  he 
would  have  stopped  his  horses  and  set  me  down,  to 
walk  with  other  poor  men.  As  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, I  wa^  never  afterwards  honoured  with  a  seat 
in  his  carriage.  He  saw  just  what  I  was  worth,  atid 
I  saw  what  his  friendship  Was  worth ;  and  thus  our 
brief  acquaintance  terminated. 
Hi  Having  thus  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  when  I 
might,  according  to  the  usual  way  of  the  world, 
have  sported  for  awhile  in  borroWed  plumage,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  reputation  of  being  in  more  prosr 
perous  circumstances  without  fear  of  detection,  I 
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tarm  on  more  reasonable  terms.      }      ■ 

eU  a  farm  to  a  respectabte  settler  at  an  nnnsually 

low  pnce,  .„  order  to  gi,o  a  cbaraeter  to  a  neigh^ 

bourhood  where  they  hold  other  lands,  and  thus  to 

»«e  h,„.  a,  a  decoy  dnck  for  friend,  or  eonnt^men. 

There  was  a  very  noted  eharacter  at  C 

W  '  ^^'^"  ■"■"'■jo'''"'--  "ho  did  a  large' 

business  m  this  whv  ««  k;»  * 

»etti„,  .1.     T       "  '""■  "'=™™''  ^>i^ 

gettmg  through  a  great  deal  of  dixtry  work  for  other 

more  respectable  ajeculators,  who  did  not  wish  to 

ters.  To  Mr  Q 1  .ppKed,  and  effected  a  purchase 

of  a  &rm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  about  fifty 
of  wh^h  were  cleami,  for  £300,  as  I  shall  mention 
more  parfcularly  .n  the  sequd.  In  the  meantime,  the 
h^icter  of  this  distinguish^  individual  waslfo 
he  has  long  gone  to  give  an  account  of  his  misdeeds 
;n  the  .ther  world_so  remarkable,  that  I  must 
endeavour  to  describe  it  for  the  edification  of  the 

reader     Q k^pt  a  shop,  or  store,  in  C 

but  he  left  the  principal  management  of  this  estab^ 
hshment  to  h»  clerks,  whUe,  taking  adv-^tage  of 
the  mfiux  of  emigrants,  he  pursued,  with  u£ri™ll.d 
success,  the  profit^k  business  of  land-jobbing 

In  h,s  store,  before  taking  to  tfts  business,  he  h«l 
->«ft  ■"•^"tomed  for-mauy  ye,rrw-ra.U  good,  to"- 
the  farmers  at  high  prices,  on  the  usual  Idhg  credit 
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system.  He  ha4  thus  got  a  number  of  fartners 
deeply  in  his  aebt,  and,  in  many  cases,  in  prefer- 
ence to  suing  them^  had  'taken  mortgages  on 
their  farms.  By  th/s  meanS,  instead  of  merely 
recovering  the  money  owing  to  him  by  the  usual 
process  of  law,  he  was  enabled,  by  threatening  to 
foreclose  the  mortgages,  to  compel  them  to  sell  their 
farms  nearly  on  his  own  terms,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  to  rie-sell  them  f^vantageously  to 
nev^  comers.  Thus,  besides  making  thirty  or  forty 
per  cent,  on  his  goods,  he  often  realised  more  than 
a  hundred  per  cent,  on  his  land  speculations.^ 

.In  a  new  country,  where  there  is  no  great  com- 
petition in  mercantile  business,  and  moi^y  is  scarce, 
the  power  and  profits  of  store-keepers  are  very  great. 

Mr.  Q was  one  of  the'  most  grasping  of  this 

class..  His  heart  was  case-hardened,  and  his  con- 
science like  gum-elastic;  it  would  readi^  stretch, 
on  the  shortest  notice,  to  any  required  extent,  while 
his  well-tntored  countenance  betrayed  no  indication 
of  what  was  pt^sing  in  his  mind.  But  I  must  not 
forget  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  appearance,  or  outward 
man,  of  this  highly-gifted  individual. 

He  was  about  the  middle  size,  thin  and  limber, 
and  somewhat  loose  in  his  lower  joints,  like  most  of 
the  native  Canadians  and  YaiiKees.  He  had  a  slight 
stoop  in  his  shoulders,  andvhis  long,  thin  neck  was 
continually  stretched  out  before  him,  while  his 
restless  little  cunning  eyes  were  roaming  about  in 
=fteitfeh  of^  prey.    Hia  feee^  whear  weUr  wi^ehec^  wag— 


an  index  to  his  selfish  and  unfeeling  soul.    Com- 
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plexion  he  had  none,  except  that  sempiternally  en- 
during  red-and-tawny  mixture  which  is  acquired  by 
exposure  and  hard  drinking.  His  cheeks  and  the 
comers  of  his  eyes  were  marked  by  an  infinity  of 
curved  lines,  and,  like  most  avaricious  and  deceitful 
men,  he  had  a  long,  crooked  chin,  and  that  peculiar 
prominent  and  slightly  aquiline  nose,  which,  by 
people  observant  of  such  indications,  has  been  called 
"  the  rogue's  nose."  But  how  shall  I  describe  his 
eye— that  smaU  hple  through  whi»h  you  can  see  an 

honest  man's  heart  ?    Q 's  eye  was  like  no  other 

eye  I  had  ever  seen.     His  face  and  mouth  could 
assume  a  good-natured  expression,  and  smile ;  biit 
his  eye  was  still  the  same— i/  never  smiled,  but  re- 
mained cold,  hard,  dry,  and  inscrutable.     If  it  had 
any  expression  at  all,  it  was  an  unhappy  one.     Such 
were  the  impressions  created   by  his   appearance, 
when  the  observer  was  unobserved  by  him ;  for  he 
had  the  art  of  concealing  the  worst  traits  of  his 
character  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  when  he 
suspected    that    the    curious    hieroglyphics    which 
Nature  had  stamped  on  his  visage  were  too  closely 
scanned,   he  knew  well  how  to  divert  the  iqvesti-' 
gator's  attention  to  some  other  object. 

He  was  a  humorist,  besides,  in  his  way,  because 
he  found  that  jokes  and  fun  admirably  served  his 
turn.     They  hell>ed  to  throw  people  off  their  guard,    • 
and  to  conceal  his  hang-dog  look. 

He  had  a  hard  head,  as  well  as  a  hard  heart,  and 
-eould^tand  any- qmmtily  brdnuTT  HlslnnkingT^ 
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however,  Uke  everything  else  about  him,  had  a  mo- 
tive; and,  instead  of  trying  to  appear  sober,  like 
other  drunkards,  he  rather  wished  to  appear  a  little 
elevated.     In  addition  to  his  othej  acquirements, 

Q ^as  a  most  accomplished  gambler.    In  short,' 

no  virtuous  man,  who  employs  every  passing  mo- 
ment of  his  short  life  in  doing  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  could  be  more  devoted  and  .energetic  in 
his  endeavours  to   serve  God  and  mankind,  than 

Q was  in  his  eaideavours  to  ease  them  of  their 

spare  cash. 

He  possessed  a  great  deal  of  that  free-and-easy 
address  and  tact  which  distinguish  the  Canadians  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  current  coin  of  vulgar  flattery 
whichis  found  SQ  useful  in  aU  countries,  his  quick 
J0^  could  discover  the  high-minded  gentleuriijl^  « 
kind  of  instinct,  which  did  not  seem  quite  n^Bf  to 
his  sordid  character ;  and,  knowing  that  su^  men  are 
not  to  be  taken  by  vulgar  adulation,  hri  could  ad- 
dress  them  with  deferential  respp^t;  against  which 
no  minds  are  entirely  secure.    Thus  he  wriggled 
himself  into  their  good  graces.    After  a  whUe  the 
unfavourable  impression  occasioned'  by  his  sinister 
countenanee  would   become  more  faint,  while  his 
weU-feigned  kindness  andappareift  indulgence  to  his 
numerous  debtors  would  tell  greatly  in  his  favour.  - 
My  first  impression  of  this  man  was  pretty  nearly 
such  as  I  have  described;  and,  though  I  suspected 
and  shunned  him,  I  was  sure  to  meet  him  at  every 
^"°i_4!  l^°g^^J^l,"^^»yo'^^  vore  off.- 
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>      in  some  degree,  and  finding  him  in  the  best  society 
.  of  the  place,  I  began  to  think  that  his  cotintenance 
belied  him,  and  I  reproached  myself  for  my   un- 
generous si^spieions.      .  '  -t 

Feeling  a  certain  security  in  the  ^mallness  of  my 
available  capital,  I  did  not  hesitate  in  applying  to 

Mr.  Q to  sell  me  a  farm,^articularly  as  I  was 

aware  of  his  ^xiety  to  induce  me  to  settle   near 
C — -,  for  ttie  rcMon*,  already  stated.    I  told  him 
_   that  £300  was  the  very  largest  sum  I  could  give    '.  r 
for  a  farm,   and  that,  if  I  could  not  get  one  for 
that  price,  I  should  join  my  friends  in  the  backwoods. 

^ >  after  scratching  his  %ad,  and  considering 

for  a  few  minutes,  told  me  that  he  knew  a  farm 
which  he  could  sell  me  for  that  .price,  particularly  as 
he  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  set  of  Yankee  rascals  who 
prevented  emigrants  from  settling  in  that  neighbour, 
hood.  We  afterwards  found  that  there  was  but  too 
good  reason  for  the  character  he  gav«  of  some  of  our 
Neighbours. 

Q4 —  held  a  mortgage  for  £150  on  a  farm  be- 
longing to  a  certain  Yankee  settler,  named   Joe 

H ,  as  security  for  a  ^Jebt  incurred  for  goods 

at  his  store,  in  C .    The  idea  instantly  struck 

Q that  he  would  compel  Joe  H to  sell 

him  his  farm,  by  threatening  to  foreclose  the  mort-  ,  [| 

gage.    I  drove  out  with  Mr.  Q next  day  to 

see  the   fai;:m  in  question.    It  was  situated  in  a 
pretty  retired  valley,  surrounded    by  hills,  about 
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the  great  road  leading  to  Toronto.  There  was 
an  extensive  orchard  upon  the  famft,  and  two  log 
houses,  and  a  large  frame-barn.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  cleared  land  was  light  and  silndy; 
and  the  uncleared  part  of  the  farm,  situated  on  the 
flat,  rocky  summit  of  a  high  hill,  was  reserved  for 
"a  sugar  bush,"  and  for  supplying  fuel.  On  the 
whole,  I  was  pleased  with  the  farm,  which  was 
certainly  cheap  at  the  price  of  £300;  and  I  therefore 

at  once  closed  the  b^gain  with  Mr.  Q . 

At  that  time  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  but  that 
the  farm  actually  belonged  to  the  land-jobber ;  and 
I  am,  to  this  day,  unable  to  tell  by  what  means  he 

succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  H to  part  with  his 

property. 

The  father  of  Joe  H had  cleared  the  farm, 

and  while  the  soil  was  new  it  gave  good  crops; 
but  as  the  rich  surface,  or  "  black  muck,"  as  it  is 
called,  became  exhausted  by  continual  cropping, 
nothing  but  a  poor,  meagre  soil  remained. 

The  early  settlers  were  wretched  farmers;  they 
never  ploughed  deep  enough,  and  never  thought  of 
manuring  the  land.  After  working  the  land  for 
several  years,  they  would  Jet  it  lie  waste  for  three  or 
four  years  without  sowing  grass-seeds,  and  then 
plough  it  up  again  for  wheat.  The  greater  part  of 
the  hay  raised  on  these  farms  was  sold  in  the  towns, 
and  the  cattle  were  fed  during  the  long  severe 
winter  on  wheat-straw.    The  natural  result  of  this 

r  cattle  continually 
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degenerated,  »nd  great  numien  died  e«,y  .prfng 
of.  iseaae  cdled  the  "hoUo,  horn,"  which  ap'p^ 
to  be  pecuhar  to  thi.  country.    When  the  1„I 

they  were  caUed  «  worn-out  ftrma ;"  and  the  owne« 
generally  «,,„  then,  to  new  settlers  from  thl^ 
countiy,  arfd  with  the  n,oney  they  received,  bou^t 
a  larger  quantity  of  wUd  lands,  to  proride  f„  ' 
thcr  son, ;  by  whom  the  «.me  improvideut  pJZ 
was  recommenced.  process 

These  early  settler,  we.«,   i„  f.ct,  only  fit  for 
pioneers  to  .  more  thrifty  class  of  settlers. 

Joe  H_,  or  "Uncle  Joe,''„  the  country  people 
caa  any  acquamtance,  after  a  fashion  borrmred  no 
doubt,  from  the  Dutch  «,ttler,  of  the  StateTC 
York,  wa,,  neither  by  his  habits  nor  iudust^,  Kkely 
tobecomc  more  prosperous  than  his  neighi^urs    f 
tt^«»e  thoughtless  dass.     His  father  L  worked 
h«d  m  h,,  time,  and  Uncle  Joe  thought  he  h«l  . 
.rood  nght  to  enjoy  himself.    The  neVt  .iute 
™  on^y  five  miles>,m  his  place,  and  h!w„  n.^ 
without  some  excuse  for  going  thither  every  tw^r 
thrcedays.  His  horse  wanted  .hoeing,  or  hiTplouI 

°  D^^'  ..t  \""*""  "'  ™"™'  >"  """^  home 
pretty  high;"  for  he  w«i  iu  the  conrt«,t  habit  of 

pourjuga  h^ttmubler  of  whiskey  down  hi,  th„.t 
standmg  bolt  upright  at  the  bar  of  the  toZ 

after  which  he  would  drink  about  rt.  ' 

/.f  »»ij       .  * ""  ""ne  quantitT 

of  cold  waters -waJt,  a  j^„      _ — "'___^ 
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mate,  in  a  few  years  made  Joe  as  poor  as  he  could 
desire  to  be ;  and  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  sell 
his  farm  to  Mr.  Q . 

After  we  had  got  settled  down  on  this  farm,  I  had 

often  occasion  to  drive  into  C ,  for  the  purpose 

of  buying  groceries  and  other  necessaries,  as  we 

then  thought  theni,   at  the  store  of  Mr.  Q . 

On  these  occasions  I  always  took  up  my  quarters, 
for  the  time,  at  the  tavern  of  our  worthy  Yankee 

friend,  Mr.  S .     As  I  drove  up  to  thife  door,  I 

generally  found  S walking  about  briskly  on 

the  boarded  platform,  or  "stoop,"  in  front  of 
the  house,  welcoming  his  guests  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar free-and-easy  style,  looking  after  their  horses, 
and  seeing  that  his  people  were  attentive  to 
their  duties.  I  think  I  see  him  now  before  me, 
with  his  thin,  erect,  lathy  figure,  his  snub  nose, 
and  puckered-up  face,  wriggling  and  twisting 
himself  about,  in  his  desire  to  please  his  cus- 
tomers. / 

On  stopping  in  front  of  the  tavern,  shortly  after 
our  settlement  on  the  farm,  Mr.  S— ^  stepped  up 
to  me,  in  the  most  familiar  manner  imaginable, 
holding  out  his  hand  quite  condescendingly,  — 
"Ah,  Mister  Moodie,  ha — a-— W  do  you  do? — and 
ha — a — w*s  the  old  woman .?  *'  **" 

At  first  I  could  not  conceive  whom  he  meant  by 
this  very  homely  appellation ;  and  I  very  simply 
asked  him  what  person  he  alluded  to,  as  I  had  no 
old  woman  ^n  my  establishment. 
— "**"Wtiy7  pBT^id  womimj  to  be  luSe— -yoiuj  missnr 
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You  don't  quite  under- 


—Mm.  Moodie,  I  guess. 

stand  our*  language  yet." 

_  "  O!  no^  I  understand  you;  sheV  quite  well,  I 

thank  you;, and  how  is  our  friend  Mrs.  S ?"  I 

replied,  laying  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  Mrs.,  by  way 
of  a  gentle  hint  for  hiB  future  guidance. 

"Mxi.  S ^  I  guess  she's  smart,  pret-ty  con- 

siderable.  She  '11  be  right  glad  to  see  y;u;  for  you're 
pretty  considerable  of*  favour-i/e  with  her,  I  tell 
you ;  but  now  tell  me  what  you  will  drink  ?_for  it 's 
my  treat."  "  ^ 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  strutted  into  the  taveri, 
before  me,  throwing  his  head  and  shoulders  back 
and  nsmg  on  his  tiptoes  at  every  step. 

stif  ^;!l7  *''^^''''  *^e^  handsome  woman,  and 
still  retained  much  of  her  good  looks.  She  was  a 
most  exemplaiy  housewife  and  manager.  I  was 
often  astonished  to  witness  the  incessant  toU  sfie 
had  to  endure  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  such  a 
numerous  household. 

^  h„f.t  ^"t  ^^"""^  '^  ^"'^  "^'^^"  ^"  the  kitchen  • 
i^  but  they  knew  as  much  of  cookeiy  as  they  did  of 

astronomy,  and  poor  Mrs.  S_>s  hands,  as  well  as 

her  head,  were  m  constant  requisition. 
S^  had  two  very  pretty  daughters,  whom  she 

woal^not  si^er  to  do  any  rough  work  which  would 

foresaw  that  she  could  not  expect  to  keep  such  fair 
creatures  long  in  such  a  marrying  countr,  as  Canada, 
^  accordi^g^to  the  common  caution  of  divines,  sfi^ 
held  these  blessings  with  a  loose  hand. 
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There  was  one  sweet  little  girl,  whom  I  had  often 
seen  in  her  father's  arms,  with  her  soft  dark  eyes, 
and  her  long  auburn  ringlets  hanging  in  wild  pro- 
fusion over  his  shoulders. 

"  I  guess  she  likes  pa,  some,"  Mr.  S would  say 

when  I  remarked  her  fondness  for  him. 

This  little  fairy  had  a  natural  genius  for  music,  and 
though  she  was  only  four  years  old,  she  would  sit  ^or 
an  hour  at  a  time  at  the  door  of  our  room  to  hear 
me  play  on  the  flute,  and  would  afterwards  sing  all 
the  airs  she  picked  up,  with  the  sweetest  voice  in  the 
world. 

Humble  as  the  calling  of  a  tavern-keeper  may 
be  considered  in  England,  it  is  looked  upon  in  the 

United  States,  where  Mrs.'  S was  "  raised,"  as 

extremely  respectable;  and  I  have  never  met  with 
women,  in  any  class  of  society  elsewhere,  who  pos- 
sessed more  of  the  good-feeling  and  unobtrusive 
manners  which  should  belong  to  ladies  than  jn  the 
family  of  this  worthy  tavern-keeper. 

When  I  contrast  their  genuine  kindness  and  hu- 
manity with  the  haughty,  arrogant  airs  assumed  by 
some  ladies  of  a  higher  standing  in  society  from 
England  who  sojourned  in  their  house  at  the  same 
time  with  ourselves — when  I  remember  their  insolent 

way  of  giving  their  orders  to  Mrs.  S ^,  and  their 

still  more  wounding  condescension-^I  confess  I 
cannot  but  feel  ashamed  of  my  countrywomen. 
All  these  patronising  airs,  I  doubt  not,  were  as- 
sumed purposely  to  impress  the  minds  of  those 
nfTorthy  peopte  with  im  idea  of  their  VMti«p^ori^r= 
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I  have  sometimes,  I  confess,  been  a  little  annoyed 
with  the  familiarity  of  the  Americans,  Canadians  as 
well  as  Yankees;  but  I  must  say  that  experience  has 
taught  me   to   blame  myself  at  least  as  much  as 
them.    If,  instead  of  sending  our  youthful  aristo, 
cracy  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  treM:  the  natives 
with  contempt  and  increase  the  unpopularity  of  the 
British  abroad,  while  their  stock  of  native  arrogance 
IS  augmented  by  the  cringing  complaisance  of  those 
who  only  bow  to  their  superiority  in  wealth,  they 
were  sent  to  the  United  States,  or  even  to  Canada, 
they  would  receive  a  lesson  or  two   which  would 
be  of  infinite  service  to  them  j  some  of  their  most 
repulsive  prejudices  and  pecuharities  would    soon 
be    rubbed    off   by    the    rough    towel    of   demo- 
cracy. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  remarkable  diversity 
m  the  accounts  given  by  recent  emigrants  to  this 
country  of  their  treatment,  and  of  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  people,  in  the^^ted  States  and 
m   Canada.      Some    meet  with  Eftstant  kindness, 
others   with   nothing  but  rudeness  and    brutality! 
Of  course  there  is  truth  in   both  accounts;    but 
strangers    from    an  aristoQfatical  country  do'  not 
usually  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  a  people  of  a  land,  in  which,  from  the 
comparatively  equal  distribution  of  property,   and 
the  certain  prosperity  attendant  on  ^industry,  the** 
whole  constitution  of  society  is  necessarily  democra- 
JeakirresEectively^f  political  in$tittttioas»  ^hose  ~ 
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who  go  to  such  a  coAitry  with  the  notion  that  they 
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will  carry  everything  before  them  by  means  of  pre- 
tence ^nd  assumption,  will  find  themselves  grievously 
deceiyed.  To  use  a  hon^ely  illustration,  it  is  just  as 
trratibnal  to  expect  to  force  a  Jarge  body  through, 
small  aperture.  In  bot>  cases  they  w|ll  meet 
•[iilh  unyielding  resistance. 

>When  a  poor  and  industrious  mechanic,  farmei^  or 
laliourer  comes  here  without  pretensions  of  any  kind, 
nq/ such  coraplaiots  are  to.be  heard.  He  is  treated 
with  respect,  and  eyery  one  seems  willing  to  help 
him  forward.  If  in  after-years  the  manners  of  such 
a  settler  should  grow  in  importance  with  his  pro- 
sperity— which  is  rarely  the  case— his  pretensions 
would  be  much  more  readily  tolerated  than  those  of 
any  unknown  or  untried  individual  in  a  higher  class 
of  society. 

The  North  Americans  generally  are  much  more 
\  disposed  to  value  people  according  to  the  'estimate 
they  form  of  their  industry,  and  other  qualities  which 
more  ^ectly  lead  to  theiwquisition^f  property,  and 
to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  than  for  their  pre- 
sent and  actual  wealth.  *  While  they,  pay  a  certain 
mock  hoiaagC'to  a  wealthy  immigrant,  when  they 
have  a  motive  in  doing  so,  they  secretly  are  more 
inclined  to  look  on  him  as  a  well-fledged  goose  who 
has  come  to  America  to  be  plucked.    In  truth,  many 
of  them  are  so  dexterous  in  this  operation  that  the 
^uufOTtunate  victim  is  often  stripped  naked  before  he 
is  aware  that  he  has  lost  a  feather. 
.     ThcNl  seems  \to  be  a  fatality  attending  riches  im- 
=^ofted  into^^ada.;:  They  jg-e  sur^o  make  to  themT" 
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.8elve*.w>ng8  and- flee  away,  while  wealth  is  no  le.s 

certain  to  adhere  to  the  poor  and  iudu^rious  settler. 

The   great  fault  of.  the  Canadian  cha?acte'r  is  an 

unwillingness  to^mit  the  jus^t  claims  of  education^ 

and  tijlent,  TioWfirfer  unpretending,  to  tome  share  of 

consideration.     In  t^is  respecirthe  Americans  of  the 

United  States  are,greatIy^uperior  to  the  Canadians, 

because  they,  are  better  educated  and  their  country 

lor^er  settled.      These  genuine  Republicans,  when 

theu-  theory  of  the  original  and  natural  equality 

among  them  is  once  cheerfully  admitt^,  are  ever 

ready  to  show  respect  to  m«n/a/ superiority,  whether 

natural  or  acquired.  - 

My  eveningi  on  visiting  C were  usuj^lly  spent 

at  Mr.  ,S '8  tavern,  where  I  was  often   much 

amused  with  the  variety  of  characters  ^hO  were 
there  assei^bled,  and  who,  from  the  fipe-and-easy 
familiarity  of  the  col^ial  manners,  had  little  chance 
of  concealing  their  peculiarities  from  an  attentive 
obiserver, 

^';  ^ » of  course,  was  always  to  be  found  thefe, 

drinking,  smoking  cigars,  and  cracking  jokes.  To  a 
casual  observer  he  appeared  to  be  a  regular  boon 
companion,  without  ^n  object  but  ^hat  of  enjoying" 
the  passing  hour.  /Among  his  numerous  accom- 
plishments, he  had  learnt  a  number  of  sleight-of- ' 
hand  tricks"  from  the  travelling  conjurors  who 
viMt  the  country,  juid  are  gen«irally  willing  to  sell 
their  secrets  'singly,  at  a  regulated  price.  This 
""-^med  a  teimous  investment  for  Q— ^  but  he    . 
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means  he  was  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  company,  and  thus  became  a  kind  of 
favourite.  If  he  could  not  manage  to  sell  a  lot  of 
land  to°an  immigrant  or  speculator,  be  would  care- 
lessly propQpe  to  some  of  the  company  to  have  a 
game  at  whist  bj  loo,  to  pass  the  time  away ;  and  he 
never  failed  to  conjure  most  of  their  money  into  his 
pockets.  - 

At  this  time  a  new  character  made  his  appear- 
ance ,  at  C ,  a  Mr.  B ,  an  English  farmer 

ofthe  true  yeoman  breed.     He^was  a  sKbrt-kgg?d, 

«  long-bodied,  corpulent  little  man.    He  kore  a  br6ii 

coat,  with  ample  skirts,  and  a  vast  expanse  of  vest, 

with  drab-coloured  small-clothes  and  gaiters,    h- ^ 

was  a  jolly,  good-natured  looking  man,  with  an  easy, 
blunt  manner  Which  might  easily  pass  for  honesty. 

9: had  sold  him  a  lot  of  wild  land  in  some 

out-of-the-way  township,  by  making  Mr.  B— be- 
lieve that  he  could  sell  it  again  very  soon,  with  .a 
handsome  profit.  Of  course  his,  bargain  was  not  a 
good  one.  He  soon  found  from  its  situation  that  the. 
land  was  quite  unsaleable,  there  being  no  settlements 
in  the  neigbbourhood.  Instead  of  expressing  any  re- 
sentment, he  fairly  acknowledged  that  Q was  his 

master  alt  a  bart-gain,  and  gave  him  foil  credit  for  his 
address  and  cunning,  and  quietly  resolved  in  his  own 
mind  to  profit  by  the  lesson  he  had  xeceived. 

Now,  with  all  their-  natural  acuteness  and 
Habitual  dexterity  in  such  matters,  the  Canadians 
h<|ve  one  weak^  poiati  fliey  are  too  ready  te  believe 
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that  Englishmen  are  made  of  money.    All  that  an 
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emigrant  has  to  do  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
having  money,  is  to  seem  quite  easy,  and  free  from 
care  or  anxiety  for  the  future,  and  to  maintain  a 
certam  degree  of  reserve  in.talking  of  his  private 

affairs.      Mr.  B perfectly  understood  how  to 

play  his  cards  with  the  land-jobher;  and  his  fat, 
joUy  physiognomy,  and  rustic,  provin|iii  manners' 
and  accent,  greatly  assisted  him  in  the  Weption 

Every  day  Q drove  him  -out  to    look   at 

different  farms.    B talked  carelessly  of  buying 

some  large  "block"  of  land,  that  would  have  cosf 
him  some  £3000  or  £4000,  providing  he  could  only 
find  the  kind  of  soU  he  i^articularly  liked  for  farming 
purposes.      As  he  seemed  to  be  in  no   hurry  in 

making  his  selection,  Q determined  to  make" 

him  useful,  in    the^  meantime,, in  promoting  his 
^ews  with  respect  to  others.    Jle  therefore  puffed 

Mr.  B up  to  everybody  as  a  Norfolk  fkrmer  of 

large  capital,  and  always  appealed  to  him  to  confirm 
the  character  he  gave  of  any  farm  he  wished  to  sell 

to  a  new  comer.    B ,  on  his  side,  was  not  slow 

m  playing  into  Q_>8  hand  on  these  occasions 
and  without  being  at  all  suspected  of  collusion.  -  * ' 
In  the  evening,  Mr.  B_  would  walk  into  the' 
pubKo  room  of  the  tavern;  apparently  fatigued  with 
his  exertions  through  the  day;  fling  himself  care- 
lessly  on  a  sofa,  and  unbutton  his  ^gaiters  and  the 
knees  of  his  smaU-clothes.  He  took  Uttle  notice  of 
anybody  unless  he  was  spoken  to,  and  hia  whole 
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care  for  nobody,  nobody  cares  for  me."    This  was 

just  the  kind  of  man  for    Q .     He   instantly 

saw  that  he  would  be  an  invaluable  ally  and  coad- 

jutor,  without  seeming  to  be  so.  When  B made 

his  appearance  in  the  evening,  Q was  seldom  at 

the  tavern,  for  his  time  had  not  yet  come.    In  the 

meanwhile,  B was  sure  to  be  drawn  gradually 

into  conversation  by  some  emigrants,  who,  seeing 
that  he  was  a  practical  farmer,  would  be  desirous 
of  getting  his  opinion  respecting  certain  farms  which 
they  thought  of  purchasii%.  There  was  such  an 
appearance  of  blunt  simplicity  of  character  about 
him,  that  most  of  these  inquirers  thought  he  was 
forgeJ;ting"his  own  interest  in  telling  them  so  much 
as  he  did.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  would 
mention  several  farms  he  had  been  looking  at  with 
the  intention  of  purchalping,  and  he  would  parti- 
cularly mention  some  oiie  of  them  as  possessing 
extraordinary  advantages!  but  wHich  had  some  one 
disadvantage  which  rende^ed^  it  ineligiWe  for  him  ; 
such  as  being  too  small,  &  circumstance  which,  in 
all  probability,  would  recommend  it  to  another 
description  of  settler. 

^t  is  hard  to  say  whether  Q- was  or  was  not 

deceived  by  B — ^;  but  though  he  used  him  for  the " 
present  as  a  decoy,  he  nb  doubt  expected  ultimately 
to  sell  him  some  of  his  farms,  with  a  very  handsome 
profit.   B — — ,  howevar,  whose  means  werejirobably 
extremely  small,  fought  shy  of  buying ;  and  after 
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on  mature  reflection,  he  thought  he  could  employ  his 
capital  more  profitably  by  renliing  a  number  of 
farmsj  and  working  them  in  the  English  manner, 
which  he  felt  certain  would  answer  admirably /in 
Canada,  instead  of  sinking  his  capital  at  once  in 

the  purchase  of  lands.    Q- was  fairly  caught; 

and  B hired  some  six  or  seven  farms  from  him, 

which  he  worked  for  some  time,  no  doubt  greatly  to 

his  own  advantage,  for  he  neither  paid  rent  nor  wages. 

Occasionally,  other  knd-speculators  would  drop 

into  the  tavern,  when  a  curious  game  would  be 

played  between  Q and  them.      One  of  the 

speculators  would  ask  another  if  he  did  not  own 
some  land  in  a  particular  part  of  the  country,  as  he 
had  bought  some  lots  in  the  same  quarter,  without 
seeing  them,  and  would  like  to  know  if  they  were 
good.    The  other  would  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
and  pretend  to  desire  to  purchase  the  lots  men- 
tioned.    The  former,  in    his  turn,    would  pretend 
reluctance,  and  make  a  similar  offer  of  buying.    All 
this  cunning  manoeuvring  wpuld  be  continued  for 
a  time,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  some  third  party  or 
•stranger  to  make  an  offer  for  the  land,  which  would 
be  accepted.     It  often  happened  that  some  other 
person,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  course 
of  these  conversations,  and  who  appeared  to  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  matter,  would  quietly  inform 
the  stranger  that  he  knew  the  land  in  question,  and 
that  it  was  all  of  the  very  best  quality. 
„Jt  would  be  endleaa^^o^eseribe^^^e  little  arti^ — 
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fices  practised  by  these  speculators  to  induce  persons 
to  piirchase  from  them. 

Besides  a  few  of  these  unprincipled  traders  in 
land,  some  of  whom  are  found  in  most  of  the  towns, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  land-speculators  who 
own  both  wild  and  improved  farms  in  all  parts  of 
the  colony  who  do  not  descend  to  these  discreditable 
arts,  but  wait  quietly  untU  their  lands  become  valua- 
able  by  the  progress  of  improvement  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, when  they  readily  find  purchasers— or, 
rather,  the  purchasers  find  them  out,  and  obtain  their 
lands  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  1832,  when  we  came  to  Canada,  a  great  specu- 
lation was  carried  on  in  the  lands  of  the  U.  E.  (or 
United  Empire)  LoyaUsts.  The  sons  and  daughters 
of  these  loyaUsts,  who  had  fled  to  Canada  from  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
yf^re  entitled  to  free  grants  of  lots  of  wild  land.  Be-' 
sides  these,  few  free  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the 
British  Government,  except  those  made  to  half-pay 
officersof  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  course  there 
was  a  rapid  rise  in  their  value. 

Almost  aU  the  persons  entitled  to  such  grants  had 
settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Upper  Province, 
and  as  the  large  emigra^on  which  had  commenced 
to  Canada  had  chiefly  flowed  into  the  more  western 
parts  of  the  colony,  they  were,  in  general,  ignorant 
of  the  increased  value  of  their  lands,  and  were  ready 
to  seU  them  for  a  mere  trifle.  They  were  bought  by 
the  speculators  at  from  2».  6d.  to  8*.  9rf.  per  acre. 
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and  often  for  much  less,  and  were  sold  again,  with 
an  enormous  profit,  at  from  5,.  to  20,.,  and'some- 
times  even  40*.  per  acre,  according  to  their  situation. 
As  to  personally  examining  these  lands,  il  was  a 
thing  never  thought  of,  for  their  price  was    o  low 
that  It  was  almost  impossible  to  lose  by  the  pujchase. 
The  supply  of  U.  E.  Loyalists'  lands,  or  claiins  for 
land,  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  be  almost  inexiausti- 
ble ;  for  the  loyal  refugees  appear  to  have  be  Jn  pro- 
tfic  beyond  aU  precedent,  and  most  of  those  who 
held  office  at  the  capital  of  the  province,  gr  who 
could  command  a  smaU  capital,  became  speculators, 
and  throve  prodigiously.    Many  persons,  duri  .g  the 
early  days  of  the  colony,  were  thus  enriched,  without 
nsk  or  labour,  from  the  inexhaustible  "quivets-  of 
the  U.  E.  LoyaUsts. 

Though  the  bulk  of  the  speculators  bought  lands 
at  hap-hazard,  certain  parties  wlio  found  favour  at 
the  government  offices  managed  to  secure  the  best 
lands  which  were  for  sale  or  location,  before  they 
were  exposed  to  fair  competition  at  the  periodic^ 
public  sales  in  the  different  districts.    Thus  a  We 

^rn  IT^  ?'  "^^^  ^'"^  '"^  '^'  ^° W  were  and  ^e 
still  held :  the  absentee  proprietors  profiting  from  the 
increased  value  given  to  their  property  by  the  improve- 
ments  of  the  actual  settlers,  while  fhey  contribute 
httle  or  nothing  to  the  cultivation  of  the  country. 
The  progress  of  the  colony  has  thus  been  retarded 
«id  ite  best,  interests  sacrificed,  to  gratify  the  insa' 
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possession  of  all  the  loyalty  ia  the  country;  and  every 
independent  man  who  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against 
such  abuses  was  branded  as  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Q-^  dealt  largely  in  these  "U.  E.  Rights," 
as  they  were  called,  and  so  great  was  the  emigration 
in  1832  that  the  lands  he  bought  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre  he 
could  readily  sell  again  to  emigrants  and  Canadians 
at  from  5*.  to  15*.  per  acre,  according  to  situation 
and  the  description  of  purchasers  he  met  with.  I 
have  -stated  that  the  speohlators  generally  buy  lands 
at  hap-hazard.  By  this  I  mean  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  lands.  All  colonists  accustomed  to  observe  the 
progress  of  settlement,  and  the  local  advantages 
which  hasten  improvement,  acquire  a  peculiar  saga- 
city in  such  matters.  Unfortunately  for  many  old 
countrymen,  they  are  generally  entirely  destitute  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge,  which  is  only  acquired  by 
long  observation  and  experience  in  colonies. 

The  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  promote  the 
rapid  settlement  of  a  new  country,  and  of  those  in 
general  which  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  condition  of  mankind,  may  be  compared  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  language.  The  inhabitant  of  a 
Qivilised  and  long-settled  country  may  speak  and 
write  his  own  language  with  the  greatest  purity, 
but  very  few  ever  reflect  on  the  amount  of  thought, 
metaphor,  and  ingenuity  which  has  been  expended 
by  iheir  less  civilised  ancestors  in  bringing  that 
Itoguage  to  perfection.  The  barbarian  first  feels 
)the  disadvantage  of  a  limited  means  of  commnni. 
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eating  his  ideas,  an^i  with  great  labour  and  ingenuity 
devises  the  means]  from  time  to  time,  to  remedy 
the  imperfections  of  his  language.  He  is  compelled 
to  analyse  and  stuc^y  it  in  its  first  elements,  and  to 
augment  the  modes  of  expression  in  ord  er  to  keep  pace 
with  the  mcreasing  number  of  his  wants  and  ideas 

A  colony  bears  the  same  relation  to  an  oW-settled 
country  that  a  grammar  does  to  a  Janguage.    In  a 
colony,  society  is  seen  in  its  first   elements,  the 
country  itself  is  in  its  rudest  and  simplest  form. 
The  colomst  knows  them  in  this  primitive  state,  and 
watehes  their  progress  step  by  step.    In  this  manner 
he  acqunres  an  jntimate  knowledge  of  the  philosophy 
of  improvement,  which  is  ahnost  unattainable  by  an 
individual  who  has  lived  from  his  childhood  in  a 
highly-complei  and  artificial  state  of  society,  where 
everything  around  him  was  formed  and  arranged  long 
before  he  came  into  the  world;  he  sees  the  effects! 
the  causes  existed  long  before  his  time.     His  place  in 
society-his  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country- 
lua  prejudices-his  religion  itself,  if  he  has  anv,  are 
aU  more  or  less  hereditary.    He  is  in  some  measure 
a  mere  machine,  or  rather  a  part  of  one.    He  is  a 
creatine   of*  education,    rather   than    of   original 
thought.  ^ 

The  colonist  has  to  create-he  has  to  draw  on  his 
own  stock  of  ideas,  and  to  rouse  up  aU  his  latent- 
^aerpes  to  meet  all  his  wants  in  his  new  position. 
Thushisthmkmgprinciple  is  strengthened,  and  he  is 
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is  added  to  these  advantages— for  they  are  advan- 
tages in  one  sen^p— ^he  becomes  a  superior  being. 

I  have  indulge^,  m  these  reflections,  with  manifest 
risk  of  beipg  t^W^ht  somewhat  prosy  by  my  more 
lively  readers,  ii^  order  to  guard  my  countrymen, 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irisli,  against  a  kind  of  pre- 
sum^lion  which  is  exceedingly  common  among  them 
when  they  come  to  Canada— of  fancying  that  they 
are  as  c^^able  of  forming  correct  opinions  on  local 
matters  as  the  Canadians  themselves.     It  is  always 
sottiewhat  humbling  to  our  self-love  to  be  compelled 
to  confess  what  may  be^  considered  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, but  my  desire  to  guard  future  settlers  against 
similar  mistakes  overpowers  my  reluctance  to  own 
that  I  fell  into  the  common  error  of  many  of  my 
countrymen,  of  purchasing  Ivild  land,  on  speculation, 
with  a  very  inadequate  capitkl.    This  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  much  suffering,  in  which  for  many 
years  my  family  became  involved;  but  through  which, 
supported  by  trust  in  Providence,  and  the  energy  of 
a  devoted  partner^!  continued  by;her  aid  to  struggle, 
untU,  when  least  expected,  tlil  lig*tt  of  hope  at  length 
dawned  upon  us. 

Inreflectingonthis  error— forerror  and  imprudence 
it  was,  even  though,  the  result  had  been  fortunate— I 
have  still  this  poor  comfort,  that  there  was  not  one  in 
a  hundred  of  persons  similarly  situated  but  fell  into 
the  same  mistake,  of  trusting  too  much  to  present  ap- 
pearances,  without  sufllcient  experience  in  the  country. 
I  had,  as  I  have  already  stated,  about  £300  wTiati 
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I  arrived  in  Canada.    This  sum  was  really  advan- 
tageously  invested  in  a  cleared  farm,  which  fJossessed 
an  intrinsic  and  not  a  merely  speculative  value. 
Afterwards  a  smaU  legacy  of  about  £700  fell  into 
my  hands,  .and  had  I  contented  myself  with  this 
farm,  and  purchased  two  adjoining  cleared  farms, 
containmg  two  hundred  acres  of  land  of  the  finest 
quality,  which  were  sold  far  below  their  value  by  the 
thriftless  owners,  I  should   have -done  well,  or  at 
aU  events    have    invested    my    money    profitably. 
But  the  temptation^td  buy  wild  laiid  at  5*.  an  acre, 
which  was  expected  to  double  in  value  in  a  few 
months,   with  the  example  of  many  instances  of 
similar  speculation  proving  successful  which  came 
under  my  notice,  proved  irresistible. 

In  1832  emigration  was  jiist  at  its  height,  and 
a  great  number  of  emigrants,  several  of  whom  were 
of  the  higher  class,  and  possessed  of  considerable 

capital,  were  directed  to  the  town  of  C ,  in  the 

rear  of  which  extensive  tracts  of  land  were  offered 
to  settlers  at  the  provincial  government  sales.    Had 
this  extensive  emigration  continued,  I  should  have 
been  enabled  to  double  my  capital,  by  selling  my  wild 
lands  to  settlers;  but,  unfortunately,  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  during  that  year,  and  other  causes,  gave 
such  a  serious  check  to  emigration  to  Canada  that  it 
has  never  been  renewed  to  the  same  extent  since 
that  time.    Besides  the  chance  of  a  check  to  Emi- 
gration generaUy,  the  influx  of  strangers  is  often 
-xtremely  capricious  in  the  direction  If  takes,  flowini"^ 
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one  year  into  one  particular  locality,  and  afterwards 
into  another.  Both  these  results,  neither  of  which 
was  foreseen  by 'any  one,  unfortunately  for  me,  ensued 
just  at  that  time.  It  seemed  natural  that  emigrants 
should' flow  into  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  and  emigra- 
tion was  confidently  expected  steadily  tbi  increase  ; 
these  were  our  anticipations,  but  neither  of  them 
was  realised.  Were  it  suitable  to  the  character  of 
these  sketches,  I  would  enter  into  the  subject  of 
emigration  and  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
Canada,  respecting  which  my  judgment  has  been 
matured  By  experience  and  observation ;  but  such 
considerations  would  be  out  of  place  in  volumes  like 
the  present,  and  I  shall  therefore  proceed  with  my 
narrative. 

\  I  had  obtained  my  cleared  farm  on  easy  terms, 
and,  in  so  far  as  the  probability  of  procuring  a  com- 
fortable 'subsistence  was  concerned,  we  had  no  reason 
to  complain;  bub  comfort  and  happiness  do  not 
depend  entirely  on  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Some  of  our  neighbours  were  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  us.  Being  fresk  from  England,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  tkat  we )  could  at  once  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  obtrusive  familiarity  of 
persons  who  had  nb  conception  of  any  differences  m 
taste  or  mannas  arising  from  education  and  habits* 
acquired  in  a  more  refined  stat0of  society.  I  allude 
more  particularly  to  scjme  rude  and  demoralised 
American  farmers  from^^he  United  States,  who  lived 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood^^  Other  neighbours^ 
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-  from  the  same  countrjr  were  worthy,  industrious 
people;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  evil  greatly  predomi- 
nated over  the  good  amongst  them. 

At  a  few  miles'  distance  from  our  farm,  we  had 
some  intelligent  Etiglish  neighbours,  of  a  higher 
-    class  ;  but  they  were  always  so  busily  occupied  with 
their  farming  Operations  that  they  had  Uttle  leisure 
or  inclination  for  that  sort  of  easy  intercourse  to 
which  we  had  been  accustomed.    If  we  called  in  the 
torenoon,  w>  generally  found  our  neighbour  hard  at^ 
work  m  the  fields,  and  his  wife  over  head  and  ears  in 
her  domestic  occupations.     We  had  to  ring  the  bell 
repeatedly  before  we- could  gain  admitti^ice,  to  aUow 
her  time  to  change  her  ordinary  dress.    Long  before 
this  could  be  effected,  or  we  could  enter  the  door, 
sundry  reconnoitring  parties  of  the  children  would 
peep  at  us  round  the  comers  of  the  house,  ind  then 
scamper  off  to  make  their  reports. 

It- seems  Grange  that  sensible  people  should  not 
at  once  see  the  necessity  of  accommodating  their 
habits  to  their  situation  and  circumstances,  and  re- 
ceive their  friends  without*  appearing  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  employments.    This  absurdity,  however,  is 
happily  confined  to  the  would-be-genteel  people  in 
'  the  country,  who  visit  in  the  towns,  and  occasionally 
are  ambitious  enough  to  give  large  parties  to  the 
anstocracy  of  the  towns.    The  others,  who  do  not 
pretend  to  vie  with  the  townspeople  in  such  follies, 
^are  a  great  deal  more  easy  and  natural  in  their  man- 
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Now  that"  we    are   better  acquainted   with    the, 
country,  we  much  prefer  the  conversation   of  the 
intelligent  and  unpretending  class  of  farmers,  who, 
though   their  education,  has    been    limited,   often* 
possess  a  rich  fund  of  string  common-sense  and 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and  not  unfrequently  great  > 
observation  and  originality  of  mind.    At  the  period 
I  refer  to,  a  number  of  th0  American  settlers  from 
the  United   States,  who  composed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population,  regar4ed  British  settlers  with 
an  intense  feeling  of  dislike,  and  found  a  pleasure 
in  annoying  and  insulting  them  when  any  occasion   . 
offered.     They  did  iw^,  understand  us,  nor  did  we 
them,  and  they  gew^ally  mistook  the  reserve  which 
is  common  with  the  British  towards  strangers  for 
pride  and  superciliousness. 

^    "  You'  Britishers  are  too  superstitious,"  one  of 
them  told  me  on  a  particular'  occasion. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  found  out  what  h^ 

:  meant  by  the  term  "  superstitious,"  and  that  it  was 

generally  used  by  them  for  "  supfercilious.f 

New  settlers  of  the  lower  classes  wei 
habit  of  imitating  •tmir  rudeness  an( 
*  which  they  mistook  for  independence.  ^ITTS  fcertain 
extent,  this  feeling  still  exists  amongst  the  working 
class  from  Europe,  but  they  have  learnt  to  keep  it 
j^^t^in  prudent  bounds  for  their  own  sakes;  and  the 
olass  jtave  learnt  to  moderate  their  preten- 
?il|    not    be    tolerated    here,   where 
depeiident  4Mtt  them  lot  employ^ 
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weptj  /^e  character  of  both  claases,  in  foct,  has 

fi^eSfttper  feeling  exists  between  them-^much 
•^  so,  indeed,  than  in  England.         •• 
ie  labouring  class  come  to  this^  country,  too 
ofteh  ^ith  the  idea  ^hat  the  higher  class  are  their" 
tyrants  and  oppressors;  and,  with, a  feeling  akin  to 
re^nge,  they  are  often  inclined  to  make  their  ^m- 
plo5:|-8  in  Canada  suffer  in^their  turri.'   This  feWing 
18  the  effect   of   certain, depressing  causes,   often 
remqt*    and  beyond  the  reaih  of  legislation,  but 
no  less  real  on  that  account ;  and  just  in  proportion 
to  th-fe  degree  of  poverty  and  servility  which  exists 
among  the  labouring  class  in  the  pari;icular  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  which  they  come,  will 
be  the  reaction  here.      When  emigrants  have  been 
some  years  settled  in  Clanaci^hey  find  out  their  par- 
ticular and  just  position,  as  well  as  their  duties  and 
intterests,  and  then  they  begin  to  feel  truly  happy. 
The  fermentation  arising  from  the   strange   mix- 
ture of  discordant  elements  and  feelings  gradually 
8ub|ides,  but  until  this,  takes  place,  the  state  of 
«iociety  is  anjrthing  but*lgreeable  or  satisfactory. 

Such  was  its  state  at  C ,  in  ims^  and  to  us  it 

^^as  so  distasteful,  that  though  averse,  for  various 
reasons,  to  commence  a  new  setiefaent,  we  began 
to  listen  to  the  persuaiions  of  our  friends,  who  were 

settled  in  the  township  of  D ,  about  forty  miles 

from  C ,  and  who  were  naturally  anxious  to 

jgdjJMJW  to  settle  aaaong  them.  > 
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Mrs.  Moddie's  brother^  ^-/—,  had  Recently  formed 
a  settlement  in  that  township,  and  jiist  before  our 
arrival  in  Canada  had  been  joined  by  an  old  brother 

officer  and  countryman  of  mine,  Mr.  T ,  who  was 

married  to  Mrs:.  MpOdie's  sister.  The  latter,  who, 
like  myself,  was  a  half-pay  officer,  had  purchased 
a  lot  of  wild  Itfttd,  close  to  the  farm  occupied 
byS . 

Mr.  S S — -.  h^d  emigrated  to  Canada  while 

quite  a  youth,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  backwoods,  aM  with  the  use  of  the  felling-axe, 
which  he  wielded  with  all  the  ease  and  dexterity  of 
a  native.  /  ' 

I  had  already  paid  some  flying  visits  to  the  back- 
woods,  and  found  the  state 'of  society,  though  rude 
and  rough,  more  congenial  to  our  European  tastes 
and  habits;  for  several  gentlemen  of  liberal  educa-. 
tion  were  settled  in  the   neighbourhood,    among 
whom  there  was  a  constant  interchange  of  visits 
and  good  offices.    All  these  gentlemen  had  recently 
atrived  from  England,^  Ireland,  ot  Scotland,  and  all 
th6  labouring  class  were  also  fresh  from  the  old 
country,  and  conseqiiently  very  little  change  had, 
taken  place  in  the  manners  or  feelings  of  either 
class.    There  we  felt  we  could  eiyoy  the  society  of 
those  who  could  sympathise  with  our  tastes  ifiid 
prejudices,  and  who,  from  inclination  as  well  as 
necessity,  were  inclined  to  assist  each  other  in  their 
farming  operations. 
There  is  no  situatioite  in  which  men 
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the  necessity  of  mutual  assistance  than  in  clearing, 
land. 

Alone,  a  man  may  fell  the  trees  on  a  considerable 
extent  of  woodland;  but  without  the  assistance  of 
two  or  three  others,  he  cannot  pile  up  the  logs  pre- 
vious to  burning.  Common  labours  and  common 
difficulties,  as  among  comrades  during  a  campaign, 
produce  a  social  unity  of  feeling  among  backwoods' 
Men.  There  is,  moreover,  a  peculiar  charm  in  the 
excitement  of  improving  a  wilderness  for  the  benefit 
of  children  and  posterity;  there  is  in  it,  als^  that 
consciousness  of  usefulness  which  forms  so  esiSential 
an  ingredient  in  true  happiness.  Every  tree  that  falls 
beneath  the  axe  opens  a  wider  prospect,  and  encou- 
rages the  settler  to  persevere  in  his  efforts^to  attain 
independencie. 

Mr.  S had  secured  for  me  a  portion  of  the 

military  grant  of  four  hundred  acres,  which  I  was  eu- 
titled  to  as  a  half-pay  officer,  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.      Though  this  portion  amounted  to  only 
sixty  acres,  it  was  so  far  advantageous  to  me  as  being 
in  a  settled  part  of  the  country.     I  bought  a  clergy 
reserve  of  two  hundred  acres,  in  the  rear  of  the  sixty 
acres,  for  £1  per  acre,  for  which  immediately  after- 
Wards  I  was  offered  £2  per  acre,  for  at  that  period 
there -was  stach  an  influx  of  settlers  into  that  locality 
that-  lands  had  risen  rapidly  to  a  fictitious  price. 
I  had  Also  purchased  one  Hundred  acres  more  for 
£1  10s.  per  acre,  from  a  private  individual;  this 
^aba^ras^eensideredoheap-at  the  time. — -  — 
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These  lots,  forming  altogether  a  compact  fann 
of  threis  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  were  situated  on  the 
sloping  banks  of  a  beautiful  lake,  or,  rather,  expan- 
sion of  the  river  Otonabee,  ab6ut  half-a-mile  wide, 
and  studded  with  woody  islets.  From  this  lake  I  after- 
wards procured  many  a  gooii  meal  for  my  little 
family,  when  all  other  means  of  obtaining  food 
had  failed  us.  I  thus  secured  a  tract  of  land 
which  wt^  amply  sufi&cient  for  the  comfortable  ^ 
subsistence  of  a  family,   had    matters   gone   well 

with  me. 

It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  by  the 
reader,  that  uncleared  land  in  a  remote  situation  from 
markets  possesses,  properly  speaking,  no  intrinsic 
value,  like  cleared  land,  for  a  great  deal  of  labour  or 
money  must  be  expended  before  it  can  be  made  to 
produce  anything  to  sell.  My  half-pay,  which 
amounted  to  about  £100  p^  annum  of  Canadian 
currency,  was  sufficient  to  keep  us  supplied  with 
food,  and  to  pay  for  clearing  a  certain  extent  of 
land,  say  ten  acres  every  year,  for  wheat,  which 
is  immediately  afterwards  sown  with  grass-seeds 
to  supply  hay  for  the  cattle  during  winter.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  this  period,  a  great  change  took 
place  in  my  circumstances,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the,  most  prudent  or  cautious  to  have 
foreseen. 

An  intimation  from  the  War-office  appeared  in  all 
the  newspapers,  calling  on  half-pay  officers  either 


to  sell  their  commissions  or  to  teild  tfremselfei^  in 
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readiness  to  join  some  regiment.     This  was  a  hard 
alternative,  as  many  of  these  officers  were  situated ; 
for  a  great  many  of  them  hrid  been   tempted  to 
emigrate  to  Canada  by   the  grants  of  land  which 
were  offered  them   by   government,  and   had  ex- 
.pended  all  their  means  in  improving  these,  grants, 
which   were   invariably  given    to  them  inremot© 
situations,  where  they  were  worse  than  worthless 
to    any  class   of    settlers    but    those    who   could 
command    sufficient    labour  in    their    own    fami- 
lies   to    make    the   necessary  clearings    and    im- 
provements. 
-      Rather  than  sell  my  commission,  I  would  at  once 
have  made  up, my  mind  to  join  a  regiment  in  any 
part  of  the  world ;   but,  when  I  came  to  think  of  the 
matter,  I  recoUected  that  the  expense  of  an  outfit, 
and  of  removing  my  family— to  say  nothing  of  sacri-' 
ficing  my  property  in  the  colony— would  render  it 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  accept  this  unpleasant 
alternative  after  being  my  own  master  for  eighteen 
years,  and    after  effectuaMy  getting  rid   of  all  the 
habits  which  render  a  miUtary  life  attractive  to  a 
young  man.      Under    these  circumstances,   I  too 
hastUy  determined  to  sell  out  of  the  army.    This, 
of  course,  was  easily  managed.    I  expected  to  get 
about  £600  for  my  commission;   and,   before  the 
transaction  was  concluded,  I  was  inquiring  anxiously 
for  some  mode  oj;  investing  the  proceed?,  so  as  to 
yield  a  yearly  income. 


TTnfortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  I  made  a  bargain 
with  Mr.  Q for  twenty-five  shares,  of  £25  each, 
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in  a  fine  steamer,  which  had  just  been  built  at  C , 

and  which  was  expected  to  pay  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent,  to  the  shareholders.  This  amount  of  stock 
Q ofi'ered  me  for  the  proceeds  of  my  commis- 
sion, whatever  amount  it  might  be  sold  for;  offering 
at  the  same  time  to  return  all  he  should  receive  above 
£600  sterling.  As  I  had  nothing  but  his  word  for 
this  part  of  the  agreement,  he  did  not  recollect  it 
when  he  obtained  £700,  which  was  £100  more  than 
I  expected. 

Some  boats  on  '  Lake  Ontario,  while  the  great 
emigration  lasted,  and  there  was  less  competition, 
yielded  more  than  thirty  per  cent;  and  there  seemed 
then  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  new  boat  would 
be  equally  profitable.  ^ 

It  is  possible  that  Q. foresaw  what  actually 

happened ;  or,  more  probably,  he  thought  he  could 
employ  his  money  better  in  land  speculations.  As 
soon  as  the  steamer  began  to  run,  a  quarrel  took 
place   between    the    shareholders  who    resided    at 

^ -f  where  she  was  built,  and  those  who  lived 

at  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Province— York,  aa  it 

was  then  called.      The  consequence  was  that  she 

remained  idle  a  long  time,  and  at  last  she  came 

.  under  the  entire  control  of   the  shareholders  at 

York,  who  managed  the  boat  as  they  liked,  and  to 

suit  their  own  interests.    Afterwards,  though  the 

boat  continued*,  to  be  profitably  employed,  somehow 

or  other  all  her  earnings  were  consumed  in  re- 

'pairSj  fee-,  arid  for  several  yeara  J  neyer  fpceived 

a  penny  for    my   shares.      -At    last   the  steamer 
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was  sold,  and  I  only  received  about  a  fourth  part 
of  my  original  stock.  This,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  me ;  for  I  had  every 
reason  to  think  that  I  had  not  only  invested  my 
money  well,  but  very  profitably,  judging  from  the 
profits  of  the  other  boats  on  the  lake.  Had  I  re- 
ceived the  proceeds  of  my  commission,  and  bought 
bank  stock  in  the  colony — which  then  and  still 
yields  eight  per  cent. — my  £700  sterling,  equal  to 
£840  currency,  would  have  gifen  me  £60  per 
annum,  which,  with  my  own  labour,  would  have 
kept  my  family  tolerably  well,  have  helped  to  pay 
servants,  and  have  saved  us  all  much  privation  and 
harassing  anxiety. 

Having  thus  supplied  the  painful  details  of  a  trans- 
action, a  knowledge  of  which  was  necessary  to  ex- 
plain many  circumstances  in  our  situation,  otherwise 
unintelligible,  I  shall  proceed  with  my  narrative. 

The  government  did  not  carry  out  its  intention 
with  respect  to  half-pay  officers  in  the  colonies;  but 
many  officers,  like  myself,  had  already  sold  their 
commissions,  under  the  apprehension  of  being  com- 
pelled to  accept  this  hard  alternative.  I  was  sud- 
denly thrown  on  my  own  resources,  to  support  a 
helpless  and  increasing  family,  without  any  regular 
income.  I  had  this  consolation,  however,  under 
my  misfortune,  that  I  had  acted  from  the  best 
motives,  and  without  the  most  remote  idea  that  I 
was  risking  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those 
lepending  upon  me.  1  found  very^soon,  tharriiSff" 
been  too  precipitate,  as  people  often  are  in  extra- 
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ordmaty  fwwtrons;  though,  had  the  result  beeu 
more  fortunate,  most  people  would  hav^«  com- 
mended my  prudence  and  foresight.  We  deter- 
mined, however,  to  bear  np  manfully  against 
our  ilLfortttne,  and  trust  to  th^it  Providence  which 
never  ^eserts  those  who  do  not  forget  their- own 
duties  i6  trying  circumstances.      • 

It  is  curious  how,  on  such  occasions,  some  stray 
staliiias,  which  hang  about  the  outskirts  of  the 
memory,  will  suddenly  come  to  our  aid.  Thus,  I 
often  caught  myself  humming  over  some  of  the 
verses  of  that  excellent  moral  song,  « The  Pilot," 
and  repeating,  with  a  peculiar,  emphasis,  the  con^ 
eluding  lines  of  each  stanza, 

«  Fear  not !  but  trust  iii>Pn)vidence, 
Wherever  thou  may'st  be." 

Such  songs  do  good;  and  a  peculiar  blessing  seems 
to  attend  every  composition,  in  prose  or  verse,  which 
inculcates    good    moral  .sentiments,    or   tends   to 
strengthen  our  virtuou*  resolutions.    This  fine  song 
I  feel  assured^  will  live  embalmed  in  the  memory' 
of  taankind  long  after    the  sickly,    affected,  and 
unnatural  ditties  of  its  author  have  gone  to^  their 
merited  oblivion.      Sometimes,  however,   in  spite 
of  my  good  resolutions,  when  left  alone,  the  dark 
clouds  of  desp#ndency  would  close  around  me,  and 
I  could  not  help  contrasting  th?  happy  past  in  our 
life  with  my  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  future. 
Sleep/which  should  bring  comfort  and  refreshment, 
often  only  aggravated   my  painful  regrets,   hy  rp! 


calling  scenes  which  l^ad  nearly  escaped  my  waking 
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waking 


OH,  LET  ME  SLEEP! 
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memory.      In   such  a  mood   the   following   verses 
were  written: — 

OH,  LET  ME  SLEEP  ! 

Oh,  let  me  sleep !  nor  wake  to  sadneas 
The  heart  that,  sleeping,  dreains  of  ghidness  • 
^.  For  sleep  is  death,  without  the  pain—        .^ 

Then  wake  me  not  to  life  again. 
Oh,  let  me  sleep  !  nor  break  the  spell 
That  soothes  the  captive  in  his  cell ; 
That  bursts  his  chains,  and  sets  him  free. 
To  revel  in  his  liberty.  • 


Loved  scenes,  array'd  in  tenderest  hue, 
Now  rise  in  beauty  to  my  view ; 
AAd  long-lost  friends  around  me  stand, 
Or,  smiling,  grasp  my  willing  hand. 
Again  I  seek  my  island  home ; 
Along  the  silent  bays  I  roam, 
Or,  seated  on  the  rocky  shore, 
I  hear  the  angry  surges  roar. 

And  oh,  how  sweet  the  music  seems 
I  've  heard  amid  my  blissful  dreams  ! 
But  of  the  sadly  pleasing  strains. 
Nought  save  the  thrilling  sepse  remains. 
Those  sounds  so  loved  in  scenes  so  dear. 
Still — still  they  murmur  in  my  ear : 
But  sleep  alone  can  bless  the  sight 
With  forms  that  fade  with  morning's  light. 


J.  W.  D.  M 
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THE 


STANDARD  NOVELS  AND   ROMANCES. 

Pi'ice  Tkree  Sliill'mgs  mul  Sixpence  each. 


'St..  ' ■,- 


^i 


J. 


5 
6 

7, 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

»«. 

13. 

'  14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
31. 

at. 

38. 

^«. 

35. 


The  Pilot— Cooper. 
Caleb  Williams— Oodwin. 
The  Spy— Cooper. 
Thaddeua  of  Warsair— Jfi»« 

Arter. 
.  8t.Leon—ehdtpiH. 
.  L&liof  the  Slphlcans— (7oop«r. 
The  Kiottish  ChiefH.  Vol.  l.—lttut 

J.  V&rttr. 
The  ScotUsh  CUWfs.  Vol.  II.— Jfi»» 

J.Porttr. 
Frankenstein— lfr».  akiUty;  and 

Ghost-Seer.  VoX.X.—SekiUer. 
Edgar  Hiintly— ^rocfeioi  Brown; 

and  Conclusion  of  Qhost-Seer. 
Hungarian  Brothers— Jtfw<  A.  31. 

Porter. 
•Canterbury  Tales,     Vol.  l.—The 

iliaaea'Lee. 
Canterbury  Tales.    Vol.  II  — J7m 

JUissei  Lee. 
The  Pioneers — Cooper. 
Self  Control— Jfi«.  Srunton. 
Discipliue— if)«.  Brunton. 
Tlie  Pfairie— Cooper. 
Tlie  Pastor's  Fireside.    Vol 

JUise  Jane  Porter. 
The  Pastor's  Fireside.    Vol 

Mita  Jane  Porter. 
Lionel  Lincoln— Cooper. 
Lawrie  To4(J— Gatt. 
Fleetwood— (Torfioin. 

Sense  and  Sensibiiity—J/tM./lu«(en. 
CwtBKe— JfiHfemeS  ift^===f= 

Emma— J/^i««  Austen, 


I.— 


.II.— 


42. 
43. 
44. 
4fi. 
46. 

47. 

48. 
49. 


.  Simple  Story,  and  Nature  and  Art 
—Uri.  Inchbald. 
Hansfleld  Park— iTu*  Autten. 

NorthangerAbbey,  and  Persuasion 
~  —Uiu  Autten. 
The  Smuggler— BuBim. 
Pride  and  Prejudice- ilft»»  Amten. 
Stories  of  Waterloo    Maxmell. 
The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Uarne— 

Victor  Hugo. 
The  Borderers — Cooper. 
Eugene  Arahi— jS«/u,«r.    Price  6», 
Maxwell- TAeoitore  Hook. 
Water  Witch— Cooper. 
Mothers    and     Daughters— ifr«. 

Oore. 
The  Bravo— Cooper. 
The  Heiress  of  Bruges- (TraMan. 
Red  Rover— Cooper. 
Vathek-Bec*/o,irf ;      Castle      of 

Otrauto— tforoee   WalpoU  ;  and 

Bravo  of  Venice— If.  O.  LewU. 
The  Country  Cariito—Oleig. 
The  Betrothed— JfaiMoni. 
Hi^i  Baba— iforter. 
Hajji  Baba  in  England- Jforier. 
The  Parson's  Uaughtei^S'Aeoifore 

Book.      ^ 

Paul  Cllflbrd— 2>u{Ki«r.    Price  6«. 

TheYoungerSon- (Sjpt.2V-eJai(»iey. 

The         Alhambra  —  Washington 
Irving;  The  last  of  the  Aben- 
cerrAB^r^ahdteaiUtTiaud  y   anA— 
the      involuntary     Prophet— 
Horace  Smith. 
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STANDARD  NOyRLS  AND  ROMANCF»_Cbn/m««l. 


00. 
81. 
M. 
53. 
04. 
OS. 
06. 
•7. 


*     08. 
00. 

m. 

61. 

«a. 

68. 

64. 

68. 

'flf. 

«r. 

68. 

60. 
70. 

71. 

79. 

78. 
74. 
70. 
76. 
77. 
78. 

79. 
80. 
81. 

81. 


84. 
85, 

86. 


The  IfMdmn«ii-Ob<p«r. 
AnMtMlua.    Vol.  t.—Uope.  ^■ 
AniialMlnii.    Vol.  II.— Wop,. 
I>«ntl«7-/<nM«.  ^ 

Zohrmb— Jtforicr. 
lleldenliiMier— On^mt.  ^ 

De  I/Orme— JaiHM. 
Headlong  lUU  -  NiKhtmani  Abbey 
—Maid  Marian,   and    Croehat 
Caitte— i>meoeft. 
TraTelyaa— 77U  AuOkor  «/  '•  A 

Xarriagt  in  High  Lift." 
Philip  Angnatat—Jamii. 
Roolcwood— .4<iwworM. 
Henry  Maaterton-^oMM. 
Peter  Simple— Jforryat. 
Jaeob  Faithftil— JKi«rryal.     ' 
Japhet  In  Cfeafyh  of  a  Father— 

JKornml. 
King'B  Own— JTorryai. 
Mr.  MIdafitpmm  Eaay— ITarryat. 
Newton  rontfir—Uarryat. 
The    Pacha    of    Many    Talea- 
Marrgal, 
.  Rattlln  the  Reefcr. 
Captein   Blake;    or,  My    I.lfe- 

Jfaxpett, 
Helen— irfM  Kilgtworth. 
The  l4Mt  Dayaof  Pompeii— ^BaJimr." 

Price  Sf. 
The  Divonae— JMuteell. 
Preeaation—  Otx^er. 
Ja«k  Bng— Theodora  Hook. 
Rory  0'Uon—l.over. 
Ben  Braee— Cbft.  Okamier. 
The    Vicar   o(  Wrexhill  -  JVi-f . 

Trottopt. 
The  Bnceaneer-lfr*.  8.  O.  JTaU. 
Tytaey  Hall— T^toma*  flborf. 
The    "Widow      Bamaby  —  Mlr$. 

TroUope. 
The  Soldier  of  Lyona—JTr*.  Gore. 
Umn\*g»-Tk»  Author  o/"<rh«  /»- 

htrilaiiM"  and  "  DetHnp." 
Inherttanoe. 
Deatlny. 
ailbert  Qntmj—neodort  Book. 


87.  The  Widow  and  the^  Maniul.- 

nfodnre  /Took. 

88.  All  Inniie  Wrong;   or,  Birth., 

Deatha,  and  Marrium»-J»«^ 
'     dotuHooh.  ^ 

80.  Honieward  Bound— Oicytr. 
80.  Tlie  PaUiflnderwOmMp/* 
01.  The  Oeenilayer-<^;y«r. 
08.  JM<iuelineorHq)ta^4^flt„,fc„^. 
08.  The  Man-at-Ame-iy^. 
04.  Two  Old  Men'*  T|ri«fe . 
»6.TlM,TwoAdmi,^JI|8fe,^. 

06.  RIeliard  8a»age_IKfi«,*«irf. 

07.  Cecll-JIfr*.  Qort.   "°    . 

08.  Tlie  Prairie  BM-7^  Hon.  O.J. 

Uurrag. 
00.  Jaek  o'  Lantern— OMiMr. 

100.  Ayesha— JToria-. 

101.  Murehionesa   of    BrinTlUien  — 

Albtrtamitk. 
«0».  *el%d  begia-jriM  M^ror4. 
108,  IftfCoiwIn  Nleholaa-/i^rf,ft« 
104.  tQlM  ftmc^r-Marrtat. 
106.  TheOiiitlaw-ifr..  AC.JSraM. 

106.  The  Phantom  8hlp-jfa.Tfal. 

107.  The  Dog-JPlond— Jfarry^i.  „ 

108.  Adrentiires    of   Mr.  t«4^iy  _ 
•  Albert  Smith. 

100.  Hector  0*HaIloran—ifoarie«H. 

110.  The  ImproTl«ator6-^i«fcrS«i. 

111.  Romanoe  and  Reality— Jfii*  L.  X. 

Lmdom.  , 

lU.  Catherine  de*  Mediela— ifiu  I.  S 
Ootuth. 

113.  temlTal  Keene-JVarryaC. 

114.  ReooIleeUona   of  a  Chaperon— 

I^lf-Daere. 
110.  Ezperienoea  of  a  Gaol  Chaplain. 
116.  Legeuda  of  the  Bhlne-Oira«a«. 
117.iT:t»le8  of  the  Peerage"»and  Pea- 

lantry— Za4v  Daere. 
118.  Sir  Ralph  Bahar-£«i,»  Bunt. 
110.  The  HamUtona— Jtfr«.  Gore. 
ISO.  Life  of  a  Sailor-Cojil.  Chamier. 
181.  Uncle    Tom'a    Cabin  —  Harriet 
Beeeher  Slottt. 


t. 
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WS—OoHtinued. 
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io»  and  On^  Marqulii— 

*  (Took. 

lie  Wrnng;  or,  Blrtlia, 
•nd  U»rTU.^^»—J-ky. 

■d  Boani—Oooftr. 
flnder— amMp,#* 
•layer— ^jper. 
e  of  HqJIogdr^-C^raMmt. 

Admir^^jIJSb|Mr. 

avage— |P(;iKA«<nf. 
i.Oon.   "^    . 

leBIrd— n«^m.  (7.,^. 

nt«m— OMiMr. 

VoKtr. 

M    of    BrlnTiUier«~ 

WchoUB—Ingcldihf. 
ar—Marrfot. 
T—Mrt.  S.  O.  Hall. 
MB  Ship— jratTjKM. 
lend— Ifarry^l.  „ 

•  of   Mr.  t«d|])ar]r  — 

Ulloran— IfozwcH. 
vlaatore— ^iu|er«i»i. 
nd  Reality— ir<M  L.  s. 

I 
le'  Mediela-ifiM  L.  a 

Mne—Marrpat. 

I*   of  a  Chaperon— 

r«. 

iofa  Gaol  Chaplain, 
the  RMua—Oraltan. 
le  Peerage  ^nd  Pea- 
adu  Daere, 
'mh»r~Ltigk  BmhI. 
one— jtfr*.  Oort, 
Wot—Capt.  Chamier. 
i'n    Ctibia  —  Harriet 
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